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Racal  unit 
unites  rival 
LAN  worlds 


By  Laura  DiDio 

Senior  Editor 


BOXBOROUGH,  Mass.  —  Ra¬ 
cal  InterLan  last  week  beat  other 
vendors  to  market  with  a  product 
that  integrates  Novell,  Inc.’s 
NetWare  and  OS/2  LAN  Manager 
environments. 

LMN  Server  will  enable 
NetWare  users  to  access  LAN 
Manager  servers  as  if  they  were 
NetWare  servers.  Workstations  in 
LAN  Manager  environments  ini¬ 
tially  will  only  be  able  to  copy 
files  from  NetWare  servers. 

Racal  InterLan  said  the  soft¬ 
ware,  which  runs  on  an  OS/2  LAN 
Manager  server,  is  available  now. 
By  contrast,  Novell  last  month 
announced  plans  to  forge  a  link 
between  NetWare  and  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  by  supporting  the  Named 
Pipes  programming  interface. 
The  company  will  not  ship  its 
NetWare  Requester  for  OS/2  un¬ 
til  the  first  quarter  of  1990 
(“Software  lets  Novell  users  sup¬ 
port  OS/2  applications,”  NW, 
July  31). 

Jim  Fennessey,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  and  services 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University’s 
School  of  Public  Health  in  Balti¬ 
more,  a  beta  user  of  LMN  Server, 
said  this  type  of  product  is  be¬ 
coming  a  necessity  for  organiza¬ 
tions  with  heterogeneous  nets. 

“Short-term,  I  can  support 
( continued  on  page  57) 
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McDonnell  Douglas'  multitiered,  OSI-based  domestic  network  will 
streamline  communications  between  local  nets  and  provide  greater 
network  security  and  flexibility. 
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McDonnell  Douglas  builds 
hierarchical  OSI  network 

New  architecture  promises  to  reduce  number  of 
data  links  between  sites,  improve  net  security. 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

Staff  Writer 

CYPRESS,  Calif.  —  In  an  effort 
to  streamline  internal  commu¬ 
nications,  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corp.  has  begun  building  a  three¬ 
tiered  domestic  network  based  on 
Open  Systems  Interconnection 
standards. 

The  new  hierarchical  architec¬ 
ture  is  expected  to  increase  net¬ 
work  flexibility,  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  data  links  between 
company  sites  and  improve  net¬ 
work  security,  according  to  Lio¬ 
nel  Gillerman,  manager  of  net¬ 
work  technology  at  the  aerospace 
company. 


The  network,  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  completion  next  year, 
will  replace  a  tangled  web  of  cir¬ 
cuits  that  is  becoming  increasing¬ 
ly  unmanageable  as  users  con¬ 
nect  with  a  growing  number  of 
local  networks,  according  to  Gil¬ 
lerman. 

“If  we  hadn’t  done  something 
soon,  we  would  have  had  a  mish¬ 
mash  of  circuits,  networks,  pro¬ 
tocols  and  hardware  akin  to  a 
Tower  of  Babel,”  he  said. 

The  architecture  will  feature  a 
wide-area  backbone  network  in¬ 
terconnecting  a  series  of  metro¬ 
politan  networks  and  scores  of 
( continued  on  page  60) 


IBM  refines  NetView, 
closes  Siemens  deal 


NetView  gets  graphic 
interface,  PBX  links. 


By  Paul  Desmond 

Senior  Writer 


NEW  YORK  —  IBM  last  week 
teamed  up  with  other  vendors  to 
expand  its  line  of  NetView-related 
products,  adding  a  long-awaited 
graphical  user  interface  and  sup¬ 
port  for  a  wider  range  of  private 
branch  exchanges. 

IBM  said  at  a  press  conference 
here  that  it  acquired  a  graphical 
user  interface  developed  by  US 
West  Network  Systems,  Inc. 
(NSI).  IBM  also  announced  it  will 
comarket  third-party  NetView/ 
PC  application  development  soft¬ 
ware  and  a  NetView/PC-based 
package  that  forwards  alarms  to 
NetView  from  a  range  of  PBXs. 

In  addition,  IBM  expanded  its 
customer  network  support  pro¬ 
gram  to  include  network  design, 
construction  and  operation.  Pre¬ 
viously,  IBM  would  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  only  for  problem 
tracking  and  resolution,  said  El¬ 
len  Hancock,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  IBM’s  Com¬ 
munications  Systems  division. 

Users  and  analysts  were  split 
on  IBM’s  third-party  NetView  alli¬ 
ances.  Some  said  the  announce¬ 
ments  indicate  that  IBM’s  inter¬ 
nal  development  is  stalled,  but 
others  applauded  the  company 
for  seeking  help  to  make  needed 
/ continued  on  page  58 ) 
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HP:  pilgrimage  to  profits 
on  rocky,  ‘open’  road 


By  Bruce  Guptill 

Features  Writer 


In  a  world  of  conflicting  con¬ 
nectivity  theologies,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  has  chosen  to  fol¬ 
low  the  prophets  —  and  profits 
—  of  the  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connection  model. 

The  company  was  among  the 
first  to  embrace  the  philosophy 
of  openness;  it  announced  sup¬ 
port  for  OSI  in  1985.  At  that 
time,  migration  of  its  product 
development  from  proprietaiy 
operating  and  processing  sys- 
( continued  on  page  32 ) 


IBM  outlines  plans  to 
merge  9751,  Saturn. 


By  Bob  Wallace 

Senior  Editor 


NEW  YORK  —  IBM  and  Sie¬ 
mens  AG  last  week  finalized  their 
Rolm  PBX  partnership  and  out¬ 
lined  their  product  strategy  and 
distribution  plans. 

The  consummation  of  the  alli¬ 
ance,  originally  announced  last 
December,  capped  eight  months 
of  user  uncertainty  and  confusion 
during  which  IBM  and  Siemens 
said  many  of  their  customers 
halted  or  delayed  private  branch 
exchange  purchase  decisions. 

The  signing  of  the  deal  comes 
just  one  week  after  IBM  intro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  products  and  en¬ 
hancements  for  its  flagship  9751 
PBX  line.  The  announcements  in¬ 
cluded  enhanced  switch  software 
and  a  new  low-end  model  of  the 
9751,  as  well  as  new  T-1  andlnte- 
( continued  on  page  6 ) 


User  weighs 
3+Open  for 
LAN  venture 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

DANBURY,  Conn.  —  A  task 
force  within  Union  Carbide  In¬ 
dustrial  Gases,  Inc.  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  company  adopt 
3Com  Corp.’s  3  + Open  LAN 
Manager  as  the  foundation  for  a 
major  local  network  project. 

Although  details  of  the  project 
are  still  being  finalized,  the  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  install  nearly  20  to¬ 
ken-ring  networks  based  on  LAN 
Manager  to  support  some  1,200 
workstations  at  several  sites.  The 
nets  will  be  linked  to  a  corpor¬ 
atewide  X.25  backbone. 

The  local  net  operating  sys¬ 
tem  was  recommended  because  it 
will  allow  Union  Carbide  Indus¬ 
trial  Gases  to  build  client/server- 
type  applications  that  distribute 
processing  between  workstations 
and  servers,  said  Bryce  Morgan, 
manager  of  communications. 

3  +  Open  also  fits  in  with  the 
company’s  plan  to  migrate  to¬ 
ward  Open  Systems  Interconnec¬ 
tion  net  standards.  Version  1 . 1  of 
/ continued  on  page  9 ) 


Users  fear  project  delays 
as  RBHC  strikes  continue 

Bell  Atlantic  and  union  iron  out  agreement,  but 
CWA  members  still  off  the  job  at  four  RBHCs. 


By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  Correspondent 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Net¬ 
work  users  last  week  voiced 
growing  concern  that  labor 
strikes  against  four  regional  Bell 
holding  companies  will  derail 
major  network  projects,  such  as 
the  federal  government’s  Feder¬ 
al  Telecommunications  System 
(FTS)  2000  network. 

At  press  time,  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Workers  of  America 
(CWA)  continued  its  strike 
against  Nynex  Corp.,  Pacific  Tele- 
sis  Group  and  Ameritech.  Late 
Thursday,  Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 
reached  a  tentative  settlement 
with  union  members,  raising 
hopes  the  strike  may  end  in  that 
region  by  early  this  week. 

Union  negotiators  for  Bell  At¬ 
lantic  workers  agreed  to  a  three- 
year  wage  increase  of  10.26%, 
along  with  the  establishment  of  a 
profit-sharing  plan  for  nonman¬ 
agement  employees. 

Pacific  Telesis  seemed  opti¬ 
mistic  that  a  settlement  is  near 
and  said  “substantial  progress” 
was  made  last  week.  US  West,  Inc. 
and  Southwestern  Bell  Corp.  last 
week  reached  tentative  agree¬ 
ments  with  its  CWA  workers  and 
averted  walkouts.  Union  bargain¬ 
ing  committees  have  endorsed 


the  tentative  agreements  and  ex¬ 
pect  rank  and  file  members  to  rat¬ 
ify  the  contracts. 

Talks  between  Nynex  and  the 
CWA  broke  off  after  only  about 
three  hours  due  to  an  impasse  on 
health  care  benefit  costs.  Ameri¬ 
tech,  the  latest  RBHC  to  be  hit  by 
a  strike,  held  no  talks  last  week 
with  workers  who  left  their  jobs 
Aug.  13. 

The  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Electrical  Workers 
(IBEW),  whose  contracts  expired 
at  the  same  time  as  many  of  the 
CWA  workers,  settled  its  disputes 
with  Pacific  Telesis  and  Ameri¬ 
tech,  but  was  still  on  strike 
against  Nynex  and  Bell  Atlantic. 
Bell  Atlantic  said  it  hopes  to  ham¬ 
mer  out  a  settlement  with  the 
IBEW  based  on  the  CWA  deal. 

At  press  time,  about  200,000 
union  technicians,  linemen,  op¬ 
erators  and  others  were  estimat¬ 
ed  to  be  on  strike. 

Outside  of  isolated  incidents 
of  vandalism,  network  service 
was  not  disrupted  because  of  the 
highly  automated  systems  that 
are  in  use. 

An  official  at  the  General  Ser¬ 
vices  Administration  last  week 
said  the  government  body  is  mon¬ 
itoring  the  strike  on  a  daily  basis. 
( continued  on  page  58) 


Ashton  Tate  plans  layoffs, 
delays  dBase  IV  shipment 

Company  won’t  estimate  software  ship  date. 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

TORRANCE,  Calif.  —  Ashton¬ 
Tate  Corp.  last  week  warned  the 
investment  community  that  its  fi¬ 
nancial  condition  is  worsening 
and  announced  plans  to  cut  its 
work  force  by  at  least  1 5%  and  re¬ 
duce  other  operating  expenses. 

In  addition,  the  company  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  its  forthcoming 
dBase  IV  1.1,  the  long-awaited 
front-end  application  for  SQL 
Server,  will  be  delayed  yet  again, 
this  time  beyond  the  most  recent 
Sept.  30  shipment  date.  The  com¬ 
pany  would  not  say  when  the 
product  will  ship. 

Ashton-Tate  also  confirmed 
reports  that  the  product  will  be 
offered  in  two  versions:  one  with 
an  interface  to  the  SQL  Server  be¬ 
ing  marketed  by  Ashton-Tate  and 
Microsoft  Corp.,  and  one  without. 
The  latter  version  will  be  released 
first.  SQL  Server  is  a  server-based 
data  base  management  system 
that  handles  requests  for  data 
from  workstation-based  applica¬ 
tions. 

Financial  analysts  said  the 
pending  layoffs  and  general  belt 


tightening  were  not  unexpected, 
given  continuing  softness  in  Ash- 
ton-Tate’s  sales.  They  applauded 
the  company’s  decision  to  get  a 
version  of  dBase  IV  1.1  out  as 
quickly  as  possible,  with  or  with¬ 
out  an  SQL  Server  connection. 

“To  the  installed  base  of 
dBase  users,  [the  SQL  connec¬ 
tion]  is  not  terribly  important,” 
said  Bahar  Gidwani,  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  software  analyst  for  Kid¬ 
der,  Peabody  &  Co.  “Going  for¬ 
ward,  it  will  be  increasingly 
important.  SQL  Server  is  turning 
out  to  be  a  good  product.” 

Dreary  Monday 

Ashton-Tate  alerted  the  finan¬ 
cial  community  on  Monday  that 
losses  for  its  1989  third  quarter, 
ending  Sept.  30,  may  exceed  the 
$19-8  million  loss  incurred  in  the 
previous  quarter,  ended  June  30. 
It  will  be  the  company’s  third 
straight  quarter  of  losses. 

The  news  sent  the  company’s 
already  battered  stock,  which  has 
lost  nearly  half  of  its  value  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  down 
to  a  new  52-week  low  of  $12.75 
( continued  on  page  7 ) 


Briefs 


Taxing  crime.  U.S.  attorneys  last  week 
charged  a  Boston-area  bookkeeper  with  filing 
$325,000  in  fraudulent  tax  refund  claims  by  using 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service’s  Electronic  Filing  Sys¬ 
tem.  The  IRS  said  the  computer  age  has  “spawned  a 
new  breed  of  criminal”  and  the  bookkeeper’s  arrest 
was  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  in  an  ongoing  investi¬ 
gation  that  revealed  the  refund  scheme  has  reached 
nationwide  proportions.  The  bookkeeper,  who  al¬ 
legedly  filed  45  fraudulent  returns,  faces  up  to  five 
years  in  prison  and  up  to  $250,000  in  fines  for  each 
count  that  results  in  a  conviction. 

GE  buys  video  net  gear.  General  Electric 
Co.  lastweek  agreed  to  purchase  $4.5  million  worth 
of  videoconferencing  equipment  from  Compres¬ 
sion  Labs,  Inc.  of  San  Jose,  Calif.  The  equipment  will 
be  installed  in  GE  locations  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe 
over  a  three-year  period.  GE  will  use  it  for  executive 
meetings  and  engineering  projects,  and  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  customers  and  suppliers. 

Incentives  for  price  cuts.  California  reg¬ 
ulators  last  week  recommended  a  new  incentive 
plan  that  would  give  Pacific  Telesis  Group  and  GTE 
Corp.  the  opportunity  to  make  higher  profits  if  they 
boost  productivity  by  4%  a  year. 

The  California  Public  Utility  Commission  staff’s 
proposed  order  would  let  the  two  carriers  cut  some 
prices  to  meet  competition,  and  it  specifies  price 
caps  for  monopoly  services.  The  plan  is  intended  to 
provide  incentives  for  improving  efficiencies,  ser¬ 
vice  and  profits. 


Retailer  gives  MCI  the  business.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  last  week  awarded  a  three-year 
contract  to  MCI  Communications  Corp.  for  a  virtual 
private  network  linking  the  company’s  headquar¬ 
ters  to  420  retailer  locations  nationwide.  The  retail¬ 
er  expects  to  save  $  1  million  annually.  MCI  will  pro¬ 
vide  Customer  Information  Manager  service,  which 
will  enable  Montgomery  Ward  to  review  and  change 
network  features  without  assistance  from  MCI. 

Power  play.  The  Electric  Power  Research  In¬ 
stitute  (EPRI)  last  week  began  Phase  2  of  its  ongo¬ 
ing  project  to  develop  an  Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nection-based  communications  architecture  tai¬ 
lored  to  meet  the  needs  of  electric  utilities.  EPRI  and 
Andersen  Consulting,  a  division  of  Arthur  Andersen 
and  Co.,  contracted  to  develop  the  Utilities  Commu¬ 
nications  Architecture  (UCA).  They  will  set  up  shop 
for  the  next  six  months  at  two  host  utilities  —  Pacif¬ 
ic  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  in  San  Francisco  and  Houston 
Lighting  and  Power  Co. 

Appealing  pursuit.  Home  Shopping  Net¬ 
work,  Inc.  (HSN)  last  week  formally  appealed  the 
verdict  in  its  failed  $1.5  billion  suit  against  GTE 
Corp.  and  appealed  GTE’s  successful  $100  million 
countersuit  (“HSN  loses  $1 .5b  GTE  suit,  must  pay 
$100m  damages,”  NW,  Aug  7).  In  the  appeal,  HSN 
is  arguing  that  inaccurate  testimony  prejudiced  the 
jury,  that  HSN  was  improperly  barred  from  submit¬ 
ting  crucial  evidence  and  that  GTE  failed  to  prove 
harm  commensurate  with  damages  levied  in  the 
countersuit. 
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WHY  GAMBLE  WITH 
NETWORK  RELIABILITY? 


DEPEND  ON  LATTISNET  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 


works,  it  sometimes  seems  like  the  cards 
are  stacked  against  you.  You  need  the 
right  tools  to  provide  the  reliable  service 
your  users  expect  from  their  network— 
without  making  substantial  investments 
in  time,  money  and  human  resources. 
And  we  can  deal  you  the  hand  you  need: 
LattisNet  Network  Management. 

LattisNet  Network  Management  offers 
something  no  other  system  can:  a  real¬ 
time  graphic  display  of  your  Ethernet  net¬ 
work  configuration.  A  color  map  of  the 
entire  network  appears  on  a  control  con¬ 
sole,  delivering  simultaneous  network¬ 
wide  management  and  troubleshooting 
capabilities .  LattisNet  Network  Manage¬ 
ment  lets  you  see  data  activity  as  it  takes 
place.  Built-in  diagnostics  allow  you  to 
find  and  isolate  problems  from  the  control 
console,  increasing  network  up-time  and 


user  productivity.  LattisNet  Network 


potential  problems  by  identifying  them 
before  they  occur— a  valuable  preventive 
maintenance  tool.  And  by  using  real-time 
data  traffic  information,  you  can  simulate 
a  variety  of  configurations  to  plan  your 
network  for  optimum  performance. 

With  LattisNet  Network  Management, 
you  can  manage  your  growing  LattisNet 
network  as  a  reliable,  flexible  utility — 


with  all  the  quality,  dependability  and 
technological  leadership  you’ve  come 
to  expect  from  SynOptics.  With  over 
150,000  nodes  shipped  to  500  customer 
sites  worldwide,  SynOptics  is  the  leader 
in  twisted  pair  Ethernet.  And  as  a  stan- 
dards-based  company,  SynOptics  de¬ 
signed  LattisNet  with  a  migration  path  to 
emerging  and  de  facto  standards. 

So  deal  yourself  a  winning  hand — rely  on 
LattisNet  Network  Management. 

To  receive  your  free  LattisNet®  Network 
Management  brochure  and  storyboard 
diskette,  call  toll-free  800-USA-8023, 
extension  5108. 


Communications,  Inc 


SynOptics  Communications,  Inc.,  Dept  400, 501  East  Middlefield  Road,  Mountain  View.  CA  94043-4015 

LattisNet  is  a  registered  trademark  and  SynOptics  is  a  trademark  of  SynOptics  Communications,  Inc.  ©  1989  SynOptics  Communications,  Inc.  PN  995-073/REV  A  4/89 


Users  shifting  more  EDI  traffic 
from  third-party  to  private  nets 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

As  their  reliance  on  electronic  data  in¬ 
terchange  grows,  large  users  say  they  are 
shifting  EDI  traffic  from  third-party  net¬ 
works  to  private  facilities. 

Early  users  found  value-added  EDI  ser¬ 
vices  to  be  cost-effective  for  low-volume 
usage  and  service  providers  helpful  in  es¬ 
tablishing  EDI  links  with  trading  partners. 

But  increasing  reliance  on  the  electron¬ 
ic  exchange  of  business  documents  is  mak¬ 
ing  private  EDI  networks  a  viable  option 
for  more  and  more  users,  and  large  compa- 

US  Sprint  offers 
PC-based  billing 
control  system 

By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  US  Sprint  Com¬ 
munications  Co.  last  week  unveiled  billing 
management  software  for  personal  com¬ 
puters  that  it  says  will  enable  users  to  re¬ 
duce  the  delay  and  expense  of  analyzing 
monthly  telephone  bills. 

The  Fonview  software  is  a  menu-driven 
program  that  allows  users  to  analyze 
monthly  bills  sent  to  customers  on  a  floppy 
disk.  Bills  can  be  analyzed  according  to  a 
number  of  variables,  including  depart¬ 
ments,  specific  user,  point  of  origin,  range 
of  calls,  time  of  day  and  peak  traffic  times, 
according  to  Lawrence  Lake,  senior  vice- 
president  of  product  management  at  US 
Sprint. 

Previously,  users  either  had  to  pay  an 
additional  fee  for  customized  monthly  bills 
or  do  the  analysis  themselves  on  a  main¬ 
frame  to  receive  this  type  of  information. 

Fonview  is  compatible  with  standard 
business  software  packages,  allowing  us¬ 
ers  to  export  billing  information  to  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  Lotus  Development  Corp.’s 
Lotus  1-2-3  spreadsheet  or  Ashton-Tate 
Corp.’s  dBase  II. 

US  Sprint  said  Fonview  will  reduce  the 
delay  and  expense  of  analyzing  bills  deliv¬ 
ered  on  either  of  the  current  media  —  pa¬ 
per  or  magnetic  tape. 

The  floppy  disks  are  sent  to  users  five 
days  after  the  carrier’s  billing  cycle  closes, 
compared  to  about  30  days  for  the  delivery 
of  magnetic  tapes. 

Company  officials  also  said  they  are 
considering  downloading  billing  informa¬ 
tion  directly  to  personal  computers  or  pro¬ 
viding  it  on  optical  disks  in  the  future. 

Industry  analysts  and  consultants  said 
the  product  will  be  beneficial  to  small  and 
midsize  companies,  but  they  were  divided 
on  its  usefulness  for  large  corporations, 
which  generally  have  billing  management 
systems. 

Fonview,  which  is  scheduled  for  general 
release  early  in  the  fourth  quarter,  has  a 
onetime  charge  of  $50  per  software  pack¬ 
age,  as  well  as  monthly  charges  of  $25  for 
low-volume  services  such  as  Dial  1  and 
Dial  1  WATS  and  $100  for  high-volume 
services  such  as  800  and  Ultra  WATS. 

The  modest  price  of  the  system  will  be 
one  of  its  biggest  selling  points,  according 
( continued  on  page  7) 


nies  have  developed  the  in-house  expertise 
needed  to  establish  EDI  partnerships. 

In  addition,  some  large  users  want 
more  control  over  EDI  links  with  critical 
trading  partners. 

Looking  into  the  future 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc.  in  Dallas, 
which  is  recognized  for  its  leadership  in 
EDI,  is  one  company  that  foresees  EDI  traf¬ 
fic  shifting  away  from  third-party  net¬ 
works  (“Texas  Instruments  wins  title  of 
EDI  user  of  year,”  NW,  Aug.  14). 

The  company  is  establishing  direct 


links  to  high-volume  trading  partners,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  White,  senior  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  TI’s  Information  Systems  &  Ser¬ 
vices  group.  “I  see  users  moving  more 
traffic  to  dedicated  lines,”  White  said. 

About  60%  of  TI’s  existing  EDI  traffic  is 
supported  by  eight  different  third-party 
networks,  but  White  said  he  expects  that 
amount  to  shrink  to  about  20%  in  the  next 
few  years.  TI  will  continue  to  develop  its 
internal  EDI  staff  and  organization,  en¬ 
abling  the  company  to  maintain  direct 
links  with  its  major  trading  partners,  he 
said. 

TI’s  EDI  organization  has  responsibility 
for  designing  EDI  software  and  helping 
other  firms  come  on-line  as  electronic 
trading  partners. 

Another  large  EDI  user,  E.I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  also 


expects  its  use  of  third-party  EDI  networks 
to  drop  over  the  next  five  years. 

Direct  links  where  necessary 

“We  don’t  have  a  philosophy  that  we 
have  to  push  all  our  EDI  traffic  onto  dedi¬ 
cated  lines,”  said  Ken  Hutcheson,  EDI  su¬ 
pervisor  for  du  Pont.  “But  we  will  use  di¬ 
rect  connections  for  EDI  transactions  with 
our  strategic  partners  [such  as  financial  in¬ 
stitutions],  where  we  can’t  afford  trans¬ 
mission  problems,  and  our  high-volume 
trading  partners.” 

About  90%  of  du  Pont’ s  EDI  traffic  is 
carried  over  third-party  network  links,  but 
this  figure  will  shrink  to  70%  in  five  years, 
Hutcheson  estimated. 

“I  believe  we’re  at  the  point  where 
third-party  services  have  become  com- 
( continued  on  page  8 ) 


A  few  suggestions  for 
with  another  international 


It  takes  more  than  good  fortune  to  run  an  interna¬ 
tional  network. 

AT&T  has  over  60  years’  experience  managing 
the  largest  telecommunications  network  in  the  world. 
We  have  more  direct  links  from  the  U.S.  to  international 

©1989  AT&T 


locations  than  anyone  < 

So  when  we  take  on  your  company’s  private 
network,  we’re  going  on  more  than  a  wing  and  a  prayer. 

And  whether  it’s  managing  basic  transmission,  or 
designing  a  global  digital  network,  the  AT&T  Worldwi 
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Problems  plaguing  undersea  fiber 
links  raise  concern  among  users 

Fiber-optic  links  to  Europe,  Far  East  suffer  service  setbacks. 


By  Barton  Crockett 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

Major  outages  hampering  operations  of 
the  country’s  first  two  undersea  fiber-optic 
cables  have  users  questioning  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  those  systems. 

At  press  time,  both  major  undersea 
fiber  cables  serving  the  U.S.  were  im¬ 
paired.  One,  Trans-Pacific  Cable-3/Ha- 
waii-4  (TPC-3),  which  runs  from  Califor¬ 
nia  to  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  has  been 
out  of  commission  since  July  17  due  to  an 


electrical  problem  in  a  repeater  18,000 
feet  underwater,  2,500  miles  west  of  Ho¬ 
nolulu. 

And  the  French  leg  of  the  Trans-Atlantic 
Telecommunications-8  (TAT-8)  cable, 
which  runs  from  Newjersey  to  the  U.K.  and 
France,  has  been  out  of  commission  since 
early  last  week  because  of  damage  inflict¬ 
ed  by  a  fishing  vessel. 

The  TPC-3  disruption  has  kept  the  4- 
month-old  cable  out  of  service  for  nearly  a 
month.  AT&T  officials  said  the  cable 


should  have  been  fixed  by  last  weekend,  as¬ 
suming  nearby  typhoons  did  not  cause 
problems  for  two  repair  boats  at  the  scene. 

The  current  TAT-8  outage  marks  the 
third  time  hook-laden  fishing  nets  have  de¬ 
bilitated  the  French  leg  of  that  cable  since 
it  was  cut  over  last  December. 

Because  TAT-8  branches  into  two  seg¬ 
ments  off  the  coast  of  Europe  —  one 
branch  feeding  the  U.K.  and  the  other  ex¬ 
tending  to  France  —  difficulties  with  the 
French  portion  of  the  cable  have  not  affect¬ 
ed  the  U.S.-to-U.K.  link. 

However,  operations  on  the  entire  ca¬ 
ble  ground  to  a  halt  for  about  a  week  last 
March  when  an  electrical  problem 
knocked  out  the  British  leg  two  days  after  a 
fishing  vessel  cut  the  French  segment. 

Several  users  said  the  string  of  outages 
has  diminished  their  faith  in  the  reliability 


of  undersea  fiber  cables,  caused  them  to 
change  their  network  plans  and  even  cost 
them  money. 

Frustrated  users 

Reporting  losses  because  of  the  outages 
was  Daniel  McFarland,  vice-president  and 
division  manager  of  network  services  for 
Los  Angeles-based  Security  Pacific  Auto¬ 
mation  Co.,  Inc. 

McFarland  said  his  company  planned  to 
cut  over  a  64 K  bit/sec  circuit  on  TPC-3  on 
July  17,  the  day  of  the  outage.  That  circuit 
would  have  carried  compressed  voice  traf¬ 
fic  for  the  firm’s  parent  company,  Security 
Pacific  Corp. 

While  satellite  backup  service  has  been 
provided  for  TPC-3  users,  McFarland  said 
his  company  did  not  receive  it  because  his 
line  was  not  up  and  running. 

The  result?  Security  Pacific  has  yet  to 
reap  the  $  10,000  to  $  1 2,000  a  month  sav¬ 
ings  it  expected  to  receive  by  using  the  64K 
bit/sec  circuit  instead  of  international 
dial-up  service. 

Jeff  Marshall,  managing  director  of 
communications  at  New  York  brokerage 
Bear  Stearns  &  Co.,  Inc.,  said  his  company 
modified  its  network  plans  because  of  the 
repeated  outages  on  the  French  leg  of  TAT- 
8.  Marshall  said  that  before  the  problems 
arose  he  was  planning  to  run  a  T-l  from 
New  York  to  Bear  Stearns’  offices  in 
France. 

But  after  several  problems  on  TAT-8’s 
French  segment,  Marshall  said  the  compa¬ 
ny  abandoned  plans  to  run  the  T-l  line  di¬ 
rectly  to  France  and  early  this  summer  de¬ 
cided  to  route  the  circuit  to  the  U.K. 
instead.  From  there,  Bear  Stearns’  traffic 
will  be  carried  to  France  over  the  firm’s 
own  European  private  net,  Marshall  said. 

William  Coopman,  manager  of  tele¬ 
communications  at  Moline,  Ill.-based 
( continued  on  page  57) 

Members  of  COS 
split  on  impact 
of  staff  cutbacks 

By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  Correspondent 

MCLEAN,  Va.  —  Members  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  Open  Systems  International 
(COS)  last  week  voiced  differing  opinions 
on  whether  recent  cost-cutting  moves  will 
exacerbate  problems  with  delivery  of  con¬ 
formance  testing  tools. 

COS  cut  its  staff  by  40%  earlier  this 
month  due  to  slow  sales  of  its  conformance 
testing  products  (“COS  trims  staff  40%, 
refines  focus,”  NW,  Aug.  14). 

But  Andy  De  Mari,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Retix  and  a  member  of 
COS’  board  of  directors,  said  the  group’s 
revenue  problems  stem  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  delivered  a  full  range  of  needed 
conformance  test  tools  —  particularly  for 
the  COS  Mark  program. 

“Right  now,  you  can  only  get  [COS  Mark 
tools]  for  802.4  [token  bus]  products,”  De 
Mari  said.  “That’s  an  extremely  limited 
market.  People  are  eagerly  waiting  for 
802.3  [Ethernet],  X.400  and X.25  tools.” 

The  COS  Mark  program  —  which  certi¬ 
fies  product  conformance  to  Open  Systems 
Interconnection  standards  —  is  continual¬ 
ly  going  through  delays,  De  Mari  said,  and 
laying  off  part  of  the  technical  staff  “does 
not  accelerate  things.” 

(continued  on  page  8) 


those  who  decide  to  go 
long  distance  company 
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Intelligent  Network  ensures  that  your  application 
will  run  smoothly. 

So  call  the  AT&T  International  Response  Center  at 
1  800  448-8600. 

Because  certain  things  shouldn’t  be  left  to  chance. 
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IBM  plans  to  merge  9751,  Saturn 


continued  from  page  1 

grated  Services  Digital  Network 
interfaces. 

Two  weeks  ago,  “we  announ¬ 
ced  .  .  .  new  Rolm  products  that 
[use]  Siemens’  ISDN  technol¬ 
ogy,”  said  Mitchell  Watson.  Rolm 
Co.’s  chief  executive  officer. 
“That  announcement  was  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  partnership  be¬ 
tween  IBM  and  Siemens  worked.” 


But,  according  to  Ian  Angus, 
president  of  Angus  TeleManage- 
ment  Group,  Inc.,  a  consulting 
firm  in  Pickering,  Ontario,  Rolm 
isn’t  out  of  the  woods  yet.  “Rolm 
has  to  prove  to  its  customers  it 
can  function  as  an  effective  PBX 
sales  and  marketing  organiza¬ 
tion,  provide  a  high  level  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  support,  and  deliver  new 


products  and  services,”  he  said. 

The  IBM-Siemens  deal  estab¬ 
lished  Rolm  Systems,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Siemens  AG 
that  will  handle  development  and 
manufacturing  of  PBXs  and  relat¬ 
ed  products. 

Headquartered  in  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  Rolm  Systems,  which  em¬ 
ploys  5,500,  will  handle  develop¬ 
ment  and  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions.  The  factories  that  were 
used  to  manufacture  IBM/Rolm 


PBXs  will  now  manufacture  Sie¬ 
mens  switches  as  well. 

The  agreement  also  created 
Rolm  Co.,  a  joint  venture  of  IBM 
and  Siemens  that  will  handle  the 
marketing  and  service  of  Rolm 
Systems’  products  and  provide 
service  to  current  domestic  Rolm 
customers.  Rolm  Co.  is  equally 
owned  by  Siemens  and  IBM. 

The  deal  signed  last  week  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  oversight  committee 
—  a  group  that  gives  IBM  some 
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Bring  the  power  of  network  Dedicated  or  dial,  now  you  can 

management  to  V.32  networking.  have  the  best  of  both  worlds. 


Now  the  industry’s  most  complete  line  of  network- 
managed  dial  modems  includes  Y32.  So  you  can  enjoy 
high-speed,  error-free  V32  communications.  And  the 
competitive  edge  of  complete  network  control. 

The  CMS®  910  Dial  Management  System  lets  you 
manage  a  range  of  dial  modems  from  300  to  19,200  bps. 
Giving  you  PC-based  control  of  up  to  500  card  cages 
and  16,000  modems. 

f  With  CMS  910,  you’ll  watch 
line  costs  fell,  uptime  climb, 
and  users  smile.  Because 
you’ll  have  a  clear  view  of 
your  network,  which  will  help  you  keep  an  eye  on 
the  success  of  your  business.  All  the  tools  you  need  are 
at  your  disposal.  Such  as  real-time  alarm  and  event 
reporting.  Trend  analysis.  Centralized,  software-based 
configuration  and  diagnostics.  Built-in  callback 
security.  And  more. 


Maybe  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  V32  capabilities 
for  dedicated  transmission  with  automatic  dial  back-up. 
Or  perhaps  your  application  calls  for  faster  dial 
communications  now,  with  the  flexibility  to  switch  to 
dedicated  as  traffic  requires.  Either  way,  our  Y32  solutions 
give  you  speed,  accuracy,  and  control.  Right  now 


Building  better  networks 


And  if  you  run  multiple  networks, 
you  don’t  have  to  run  from 
terminal  to  terminal.  Our  CMS 
Multi-Link  4  windowing  system 
offers  integrated  network  manage¬ 
ment  for  T1  and  X.25  systems,  as  well  as  the  CMS  910. 


For  details,  call  toll-free  1-800-RACAL-55  (in  Florida, 
1-305-476-4811 ).  And  take  advantage  of  how 
Racai-Milgo  is  reaching  beyond  today’s  standards. 


Racai-Milgo 
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control  over  products  developed 
by  Rolm  Systems  —  that  was  not 
part  of  the  original  agreement. 

The  two  vendors  created  a  six- 
person  committee,  called  the 
Joint  Technical  Operations  Com¬ 
mittee  (JTOC),  that  consists  of 
three  top  officials  from  IBM  and 
three  from  Siemens.  The  commit¬ 
tee  will  direct  IBM  and  Siemens 
efforts  to  develop  advanced  voi¬ 
ce/data  products  for  customers 
in  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 

“The  [JTOC]  will  ensure  that 
PBXs  developed  by  Rolm  Systems 
and  host  products  developed  by 
IBM  will  work  [together],”  said 
Ellen  Hancock,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  IBM’s 
Communications  Systems  divi¬ 
sion. 

Tel  Plus  Communications, 
Inc.,  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
telecommunications  equipment 
distributors,  which  was  bought  by 
Siemens  in  1987,  will  remain  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
West  German  firm  and  will  mar¬ 
ket  Siemens’  Saturn  and  key  tele¬ 
phone  systems. 

IBM  and  Siemens’  long-term 
PBX  product  strategy  calls  for  the 
merging  of  the  IBM/Rolm  9751 
with  the  Saturn  PBX.  Officials 
said  the  two  PBXs  will  be  merged 
over  the  next  several  years  to  run 
on  a  single  platform,  but  they  de¬ 
clined  to  say  when  they  expect  to 
complete  the  project. 

“What  we  are  trying  to  do  with 
the  products  as  we  move  through 
time  is  converge  the  subsystems, 
eliminating  duplicate  develop¬ 
ment  wherever  [possible],”  Wat¬ 
son  said.  “The  subsystems  will 
become  common,  and  customers 
around  the  world  will  use  a  single 
unified  platform.” 

Meanwhile,  Siemens  will  sup¬ 
port  two  separate  product  lines: 
the  9751,  which  supports  50  to 
20,000  lines;  and  the  Saturn  mid¬ 
range  PBX,  which  can  support  as 
many  as  894  lines. 

“We  both  took  a  look  at  our 
[respective]  customer  bases  and 
decided  there  was  no  way  to  do 
away  with  one  of  them.  We  have 
to  go  along  with  two  product 
lines,”  said  Peter  Pribilla,  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  of  Siemens 
AG’s  Private  Communications 
Systems  and  Networks  group. 

Siemens  ended  years  of  specu¬ 
lation  that  the  firm  would  bring 
the  high-end  version  of  its  Hicom 
switch  to  the  U.S.  “It’s  certainly 
not  our  intention  to  bring  the 
[large]  Hicom  into  the  U.S.  mar¬ 
ket,”  a  Siemens  spokeswoman 
said.  The  switch  maker  primarily 
sells  the  Hicom  in  West  Germany. 

Although  IBM  and  Siemens 
said  they  didn’t  lose  any  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  eight  months  since  the 
Rolm  deal  was  announced,  both 
companies  said  user  uncertainty 
made  many  of  their  customers 
skittish.  “Both  Mitchell  and  I 
have  talked  to  customers  who 
said  they  have  Rolm  PBX  con¬ 
tracts  on  their  desk  and  that  they 
would  sign  contracts  with  Rolm 
once  we  signed  our  agreement 
with  Siemens,”  Hancock  said. 

“If  I  were  a  customer,  I’d  do 
the  same  thing,”  Pribilla  said.  □ 
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You  can’t 
win  if  you 
don’t  enter 

Has  networking  changed 
the  way  you  do  business? 

If  you’ve  gained  a  strategic 
advantage  from  your  network, 
get  the  recognition  you  de¬ 
serve  —  enter  Network 
World’s  Fifth  Annual  User  Ex¬ 
cellence  Awards.  To  qualify 
for  an  award,  you  must  fill  out 
an  application.  Forms  will  be 
published  in  our  Aug.  28  and 
Sept.  4  issues.  Winners  will  be 
highlighted  in  the  Dec.  18  is¬ 
sue,  and  the  awards  will  be 
presented  at  the  Communica¬ 
tion  Networks  conference  in 
Washington,  D.C.  in  February. 


Ashton-Tate 
plans  layoffs 

continued  from  page  2 
per  share  on  Wednesday. 

In  addition  to  the  layoffs,  Ash- 
ton-Tate  is  cutting  travel,  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotional  expenses, 
and  reviewing  ongoing  projects 
to  determine  which  ones  to  ter¬ 
minate.  The  company  employs 
more  than  1 ,700  people. 

Company  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  Edward  Esber 
said  he  is  taking  charge  of  Ash¬ 
tonTate's  critical  Database  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  accounts  for  about 
70%  of  the  company’s  revenue. 
Esber  assumed  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  president  and  CEO  when 
Luther  Nussbaum  resigned  from 
those  positions  last  month  during 
a  management  dispute. 

Gidwani  approved  Esber’s  as¬ 
sumption  of  additional  control. 
Gidwani’s  firm  issued  a  strong 
buy  recommendation  on  Ashton¬ 
Tate’s  stock  last  week,  and  he 
views  the  company  as  a  possible 
takeover  target. 

“They  are  certainly  strength¬ 
ening  their  leadership,  but  they 
haven’t  yet  shown  that  they  can 
execute,”  Gidwani  said.  “If  they 
are  unable  to  execute,  I  think  the 
company  will  have  to  be  sold.” 

Esber  said  the  two-phase  re¬ 
lease  of  dBase  IV  1 . 1  will  enable 
the  company  to  get  at  least  one 


version  of  the  product  into  users’ 
hands  sooner.  The  SQL  Server  in¬ 
terface  is  taking  much  longer  to 
complete  than  Ashton-Tate  antic¬ 
ipated,  and  sources  close  to  the 
development  work  say  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  Server  Edition  could 
be  as  late  as  next  spring. 

Eric  Kim,  vice-president  of 
Ashton-Tate’s  Database  Division, 
said  the  version  without  the  SQL 
Server  connection  has  already 
been  tested  extensively  by  a  small 
group  of  “power  users”  who  be¬ 
long  to  the  company’s  l6-mem- 
ber  dBase  Language  Advisory 
Board  (dLAB).  These  users  were 


US  Sprint  offers 

continued  from  page  4 

to  Robert  Hardy,  president 
of  Compucon  Communications 
Corp.,  a  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  in  Indianapolis  that 
developed  Fonview  for  US  Sprint. 

Hardy  said  billing  manage¬ 
ment  packages  similar  to  Fon¬ 
view  cost  $5,000.  He  said  the 
package  is  a  customized  personal 
computer  version  of  Smartbill,  a 
mainframe  billing  management 
system  developed  by  Compucon. 

Jim  Dodd,  director  of  WATS 
product  management  at  US 
Sprint,  agreed  that  cost  savings 
will  be  an  important  benefit  for 
users.  He  said  a  customer  he 


instrumental  in  persuading  Ash¬ 
ton-Tate  to  release  dBase  IV  1 . 1 
without  waiting  for  the  SQL  Serv¬ 
er  interface. 

Teresa  Lotzgesell,  a  financial 
analyst  for  Ragen  MacKenzie, 
Inc.  in  Seattle,  said  Ashton-Tate’s 
SQL  Server  partner,  Microsoft, 
“is  probably  not  too  happy”  with 
the  additional  delay  of  what  was 
intended  as  the  premier  front- 
end  application  to  the  product. 

Robert  Faulkner,  a  research 
analyst  with  Alex.  Brown  &  Sons, 
Inc.  in  New  York,  said  the  value  of 
having  a  dBase  front  end  to  SQL 
Server  is  “more  psychological 


billing  system 

talked  to  estimated  his  company 
spent  $20,000  to  develop  its  own 
billing  management  package. 

According  to  Paul  Kirvan,  an 
independent  consultant  based  in 
Turnersville,  N.J.,  “Large  users 
may  want  to  check  Fonview  out,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  because 
it’s  so  cheap.”  Kirvan  estimates  it 
would  take  two  to  three  staff  pro¬ 
grammers  about  six  months  to 
develop  a  billing  management 
system  from  scratch. 

Bob  Self,  founder  and  owner 
of  Market  Dynamics,  a  New  York 
consulting  firm,  agreed  that  Fon¬ 
view  may  be  most  popular  with 


than  anything  else  right  now. 
Since  Ashton-Tate  is  marketing 
the  server,  there  is  the  notion 
that  they  should  have  been  first 
with  a  front  end  to  it.” 

Also,  he  said,  SQL  Server  — 
released  last  April  —  is  in  a  criti¬ 
cal  evaluation  stage  right  now, 
and  front-end  applications  that 
aren’t  available  for  evaluation 
are  in  danger  of  missing  the  boat. 

“The  harvest  is  probably  six  to 
nine  months  down  the  road,” 
Faulkner  said,  “but  unless  you 
plant  your  seeds  today,  you  are 
not  necessarily  going  to  harvest 
anything.”  □ 


small  to  midsize  businesses  but 
sees  a  place  for  the  product 
among  large  users.  A  user’s  inter¬ 
nal  billing  system  often  registers 
calls  that  were  attempted  but  not 
completed.  “Quite  often,  a  billing 
system  on  premises  can  be  [above 
or  below]  the  carrier’s  charges  by 
10%,”  Self  said. 

Joaquin  Gonzales,  an  analyst 
with  Network  Strategies,  a  con¬ 
sulting  practice  of  Ernst  &  Young 
in  Fairfax,  Va.,  said  Fonview  will 
be  popular  with  big  corporate  us¬ 
ers.  He  said  large  users  are  mov¬ 
ing  away  from  centralized  man¬ 
agement  of  billing,  so  a  personal 
computer-based  product  that 
could  be  placed  at  remote  loca¬ 
tions  should  be  popular.  □ 


A  matter 
of  life  and  death 
for  your 
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Users  shifting 
EDI  traffic 

continued  from  page  4 
modity  offerings,”  Hutcheson 
said.  “I  still  think  they’ll  play  an 
important  role  for  us,  but  we 
don’t  need  all  the  bells  and  whis¬ 
tles.” 

According  to  Howard  Ander¬ 
son,  president  of  The  Yankee 
Group,  a  Boston-based  market 
research  firm,  a  growing  number 
of  EDI  users  are  graduating  from 
third-party  networks  to  dedicated 
links. 

“We  can  see  50%  of  large  us¬ 
ers’  traffic  moving  from  third- 
party  networks  to  direct  links 
within  three  years,”  said  Ander¬ 
son,  whose  firm  recently  hosted 
“Third  Generation  EDI,”  a  semi¬ 
nar  for  EDI  users  and  vendors. 
“That’s  the  [third-party  ven¬ 
dors’]  most  profitable  50%  —  the 
largest  volume  users  —  going  di¬ 
rect.” 

Use  of  private  lines 

The  emergence  of  messaging 
standards  has  encouraged  large 
users  to  switch  EDI  traffic  to  pri¬ 
vate  lines,  according  to  Torrey 
Byles,  a  consultant  at  Input,  a  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.  Users  no  longer  need  to 
rely  as  much  on  third-party  nets 
to  translate  trading  partners’  var¬ 
ious  document  formats  now  that 


EDI  standards  such  as  ANSI  XI 2 
are  coming  into  wider  accep¬ 
tance,  he  said. 

Vendors  not  worried 

EDI  service  providers  ac¬ 
knowledge  they  will  lose  business 
from  some  large  users,  but  they 
say  their  overall  business  will 
stay  strong  thanks  to  continuing 
overall  market  growth  from  the 
influx  of  many  new  small  and 
midsize  EDI  users. 

The  vendors  also  expressed 
confidence  that  many  large  users 
will  rather  use  a  third  party  to 
help  set  up  new  EDI  trading  part¬ 
ners  than  hire  a  new  staff. 

As  EDI  technology  becomes 
more  affordable  and  easy  to  use, 
a  new  generation  of  EDI  users 
will  emerge  and  provide  third- 
party  net  vendors  with  plenty  of 
business,  predicted  Gary  Dalton, 
AT&T’s  EDI  business  manager. 

“It  makes  sense  in  certain 
cases  for  users  to  use  direct  con¬ 
nections  for  EDI,  but  that  is  not 
the  answer  for  everybody,”  Dal¬ 
ton  said.  “While  a  lot  of  Fortune 
1 ,000  companies  have  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  handle  high  volumes  of 
EDI  traffic,  there  is  still  a  big  role 
in  managing  the  connections.” 

Not  all  users  want  to  be  in  the 
business  of  training  their  many 
potential  EDI  trading  partners  to 
conduct  EDI  transactions,  he 
said.  □ 


Members  of  COS 
split  on  cuts 

continued  from  page  5 

Rodney  Sandel,  vice-president 
of  sales  and  marketing  at  COS, 
admitted  that  delivery  dates  for 
802.3,  X.400  and  X.25  tool  sets 
had  been  pushed  back  after  the 
group  realized  that  development 
would  take  longer  than  expected. 

Sandel  acknowledged  that  de¬ 
livery  dates  could  be  pushed  back 
a  few  more  weeks  because  of  the 
recent  layoffs,  but  he  added  that 
COS’  engineering  group  has  seen 
the  smallest  reduction  in  staff. 

“We’re  trying  to  evaluate  the 
net  effect  [of  the  reduction]  on 
product  and  service  delivery,” 
Sandel  said.  “We  don’t  anticipate 
any  long  slippages.” 

COS  currently  expects  to  have 
its  X.25  conformance  testing  sys¬ 
tem  for  OSI  Layers  2  and  3  avail¬ 
able  by  the  end  of  this  month.  The 
testing  system  for  Layer  1 ,  origi¬ 
nally  slated  to  be  out  next  month, 
is  now  scheduled  to  be  delivered 
in  December,  Sandel  said. 

Conformance  tests  for  X.400 
were  due  out  last  month  but  now 
are  not  expected  until  Septem¬ 
ber;  tools  for  802.3  testing,  origi¬ 
nally  scheduled  to  be  out  this  De¬ 
cember,  are  not  expected  to  be 
released  until  the  third  quarter  of 
1990. 

James  Cornelius,  vice-presi¬ 


dent  of  network  evolution  plan¬ 
ning  at  Bell  Communications  Re¬ 
search  and  vice-chairman  of  COS, 
said  he  felt  delays  have  only  been 
minimal  and  were  at  times  be¬ 
yond  COS’  control. 

“In  some  cases,  tool  sets  were 
based  on  implementors’  agree¬ 
ments  that  were  only  recently  re¬ 
leased.  In  others,  COS  did  not 
have  international  agreements 
on  specifications,”  he  said.  “I 
can’t  fault  COS  for  being  late.” 

Sandel  said  COS  was  in  the 
process  of  building  up  staff  to  a 
target  level  of  130  people  by  the 


T 

A  he  COS  equipment 
“will  be  of  more  benefit 
to  users  than  vendors,” 
Bowman  said. 

▲  ▲▲ 


end  of  1990,  but  when  first-quar¬ 
ter  results  fell  short  of  expecta¬ 
tions,  hiring  came  to  a  standstill. 
“We  were  not  able  put  the  intend¬ 
ed  manpower  on  some  of  the 
projects,”  he  said. 

Although  COS  tried  to  keep 
members  informed  about  chang¬ 
es  in  product  release  schedules, 


“it  always  seems  to  come  as  a  sur¬ 
prise”  to  members  when  tools 
are  delivered  late,  he  said. 

“While  it  is  true  we  have 
slipped  some  schedules,”  some 
members’  expectations  were  also 
higher  than  what  COS  could 
achieve,  he  said. 

Sandel  said  delays  in  test  tool 
deliveries  have  not  kept  members 
from  developing  OSI  products. 
While  some  testing  tools  are  not 
yet  commercially  available,  he 
said,  the  products  are  available 
for  use  in  the  COS  lab. 

Duane  Bowman,  director  of 
planning  and  development  for 
Novell,  Inc.’s  software  products 
group  and  a  member  of  the  COS 
board  of  directors,  said  Novell 
has  not  experienced  problems 
due  to  COS’  delivery  problems. 
He  said  the  company  has  been 
performing  its  own  tests  on  OSI 
products.  The  COS  testing  equip¬ 
ment  “will  be  of  more  benefit  to 
users  than  vendors,”  he  said. 

“Users  will  want  to  protect 
themselves  from  interoperability 
problems”  and  will  look  for  third- 
party  accreditation  from  a  pro¬ 
gram  like  the  COS  Mark,  he  said. 
But  even  this  will  not  happen  un¬ 
til  after  August  1990,  when  the 
government’s  mandatory  OSI 
procurement  policy  goes  into  ef¬ 
fect.  At  that  point,  “conformance 
testing  will  become  a  much  more 
real  issue,”  he  said.  □ 
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Now  you  can  monitor  your  LAN’s 


If  your  business  depends  on  the 
network,  here’s  a  tool  to  keep 
your  LAN  healthy. 

Introducing  HP’s  LanProbe  dis¬ 
tributed  analysis  system. 


A  detailed  graphic  look  at  your 
Ethernet  operation.  It  tells  you 
precisely  what  you  need  to  know. 
Before  you  need  to  know  it. 


The  LanProbe  system  lets  you 
continuously  monitor  LAN 
traffic,  track  errors,  set  alert 
thresholds,  and  log  critical  net¬ 
work  events.  It  maps  the  network 
for  you.  It  tests  for  cable  integrity 
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User  trusts  future  to  3+ Open 


continued  from  page  1 

3  + Open  incorporates  3Com’s 
Demand  Protocol  Architecture, 
which  lets  the  operating  system 
support  multiple  transport  proto¬ 
cols  including,  eventually,  OSI 
protocols. 

In  selecting  3  + Open,  the 
company  —  known  until  recently 
as  the  Linde  Division  of  Union 
Carbide  Corp.  —  rejected  Novell, 
Inc.’s  NetWare,  Banyan  Systems, 
Inc.’s  VINES  and  IBM’s  LAN  Serv¬ 
er,  Morgan  said.  One  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  reasons  he  gave  for  Novell 
and  Banyan  being  eliminated  is 
that  neither  is  currently  shipping 
a  version  of  its  operating  system 
based  on  OS/2;  LAN  Server, 
meanwhile,  was  deemed  too  ex¬ 
pensive. 

Quality  action  team 

A  “quality  action  team,”  con¬ 
sisting  of  12  representatives 
from  the  company’s  MIS,  commu¬ 
nications,  office  automation  and 
systems  support  operations,  be¬ 
gan  its  search  for  a  local  net  oper¬ 
ating  system  4  Vi  months  ago.  The 
company  decided  on  3  +  Open 
Version  1.1  earlier  this  month 
and  last  week  ended  its  first  full 
week  of  beta-testing  the  product, 
Morgan  said. 

The  company  says  it  has  not 
worked  with  the  product  long 


enough  to  comment  on  its  perfor¬ 
mance. 

“While  not  the  favorite  of  any¬ 
one  on  the  team,  [3  + Open] 
turned  out  to  be  a  good  compro¬ 
mise  because  it  is  strong  in  all  ar¬ 
eas,”  Morgan  said. 

“The  group  as  a  whole  decided 
they  liked  the  LAN  Manager 
OS/2-based  servers,”  he  said. 
“They  thought  LAN  Manager 
would  be  a  good  platform  for  ap¬ 
plication  development  and  for  fu¬ 
ture  third-party  applications.” 


▼  ▼  hile  not  the 
team’s  favorite, 

[3+ Open]  turned  out  to 
be  a  good  compromise.” 

AAA 


While  acknowledging  that  few 
third-party  applications  current¬ 
ly  exist  for  3  +  Open  LAN  Manag¬ 
er,  Morgan  said  he  expects  that  to 
change.  “It’s  backed  by  Microsoft 
Corp.  and  IBM.  That  by  itself 
should  be  enough  to  guarantee  its 
success  eventually.” 


In  the  meantime,  Union  Car¬ 
bide  Industrial  Gases  is  tailor¬ 
ing  its  own  applications  for 
3  +  Open.  For  example,  a  home¬ 
grown  process-design  applica¬ 
tion  that  currently  runs  on  the 
company’s  IBM  3090  Model  1 80E 
mainframe  is  being  modified  to 
run  in  client/server  mode  on  an 
OS/2-based  server  with  a  DOS- 
based  workstation  supporting  a 
graphical  front  end. 

Without  the  expanded  memo¬ 
ry  OS/2  offers,  the  servers  could 
not  support  such  an  application, 
Morgan  said. 

The  big  picture 

Besides  support  for  OS/2,  the 
quality  action  team  was  also  con¬ 
cerned  with  wide-area  network 
support,  meaning  how  well  and 
how  easily  local  network  users 
could  access  resources  on  remote 
nets  across  the  X.25  backbone. 

The  quality  action  team  felt 
that  NetWare  scored  low  in  those 
areas,  Morgan  said,  because  it  re¬ 
lied  too  heavily  on  Novell’s  pro¬ 
prietary  protocols.  And  Novell’s 
traditional  strong  point  —  per¬ 
formance  —  was  not  among  the 
top  10  criteria  with  which  the 
team  was  concerned,  he  said. 

Banyan’s  wide-area  support 
—  along  with  its  naming  service 
and  administration  features  — 
was  strong,  but  VINES  was  found 
lacking  in  other  areas,  Morgan 


said.  “The  area  where  Banyan  is 
weak  right  now  is  in  IBM  compati¬ 
bility  issues,”  he  said. 

For  example,  VINES  does  not 
support  data  link  control,  a  link- 
layer  protocol  that  is  required  for 
a  local  net  and  an  IBM  front-end 
processor  to  communicate,  Mor¬ 
gan  said. 

In  addition,  it  does  not  work 


with  source-routing  bridges, 
which  IBM  endorses  for  IBM  To¬ 
ken-Ring  Network  bridging.  And 
he  said  it  would  be  1 8  months  be¬ 
fore  Banyan  ships  an  OS/2  ver¬ 
sion  of  VINES. 

IBM’s  LAN  Server  was  ruled 
out  because  it  is  too  expensive 
when  used  on  a  large  scale  be¬ 
cause  IBM  charges  customers  on 
a  per-workstation  basis,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  charging  per  server,  as 


its  competitors  do,  Morgan  said. 

In  addition,  IBM  requires  ex¬ 
tra  personal  computers  to  fill 
such  roles  as  print  servers  and 
bridges,  rather  than  letting  the 
server  support  those  functions, 
he  said. 

LAN  Server  also  supports  only 
token-ring  networks  and  is  limit¬ 
ed  to  OS/2  workstations,  he  said. 


Union  Carbide  Industrial  Gases, 
although  currently  planning  to 
standardize  on  token  ring,  want¬ 
ed  to  keep  open  the  option  of  us¬ 
ing  Ethernet. 

NetWare  was  the  first  operat¬ 
ing  system  to  be  knocked  out  of 
the  running,  and  the  quality  ac¬ 
tion  team  was  then  split  between 
LAN  Server  and  VINES  before 
compromising  on  3  + Open,  he 
said.  □ 


Net  operating  system  selection  criteria 


Union  Carbide  Industrial  Gases,  Inc.  outlined  eight  priorities 
in  selecting  its  local  net  operating  system  (listed  in  order  of 
importance  —  most  important  first). 


1  =  Wide-area  network  support 

2  =  Compliance  to  local-  and  wide-area  net  standards 

3  =  User  interface 

4  =  Support  for  IBM  Token-Ring  interfaces,  source-routing 

bridges,  3270  emulation 

5  =  Network  management 

6  =  Directory  naming  service 

7  =  Administration 

8  =  File  and  directory  level  security 
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and  pinpoints  faults.  It  even  lets 
you  examine  packet  architecture. 
All  from  a  single  vantage  point- 
your  PC -no  matter  where  your 
LAN  is  located. 
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Call  1-800-752-0900.  Ask  for 
Ext.  251L  and  we’ll  send  you 
a  free  set  of  demo  disks  and 
a  product  data  sheet.  LanProbe. 
Dedicated  to  you  and  your 
LAN’s  health. 
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There  is  a  better  way. 
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Who  Can  Groe\bu  A 


_ 


A  partial  network  solution  is  no  solu¬ 
tion  at  all. 

And  a  network  solution  without  FT-1 
and  ISDN  leaves  you  unprepared  for 
the  1990 ’s. 

Nor  will  you  have  the  global  digital 
connectivity  which  is  critical  to  the 
future  of  your  network. 

That’s  why  you  need  what  only  GDC 
can  offer:  a  comprehensive  network 
solution. 

We  give  you  access  to  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  you  need  to  create  a  complete 
corporate  network.  From  analog  and 
digital  data  sets  to  powerful  network 
optimization  tools.  Plus,  we  incorpo¬ 
rate  management  and  control  capabili¬ 
ties  into  all  of  our  networking  products. 
This  gives  you  complete  control  beyond 
the  backbone,  desktop-to-desktop. 

What’s  more,  a  GDC  network  offers 
the  flexibility  to  take  full  advantage  of 
FT-1  and  ISDN  without  sacrificing  any 
of  the  benefits  of  private  network 
control. 

Our  MEGAMUX®  Transport  Man¬ 
agement  System  -  the  world’s  most 
advanced  networking  multiplexer  - 
already  has  a  proven  ISDN  Primary 
Rate  Interface.  And  our  FT-1  custom¬ 
ers  are  already  realizing  major  savings 
in  line  costs. 

Further,  MEGAMUX  TMS  offers 
Intelligent  Automatic  Rerouting  to 
ensure  maintenance  of  critical  applica¬ 
tions,  and  a  unique  adaptive  down¬ 
speeding  method  where  bandwidth  is 
dynamically  reassigned.  This  avoids 
denying  service  to  users. 

So  consider  ihe  fact  that  only  GDC 
can  offer  you  this  choice:  you  can  start 
planning  for  the  future  of  your  network 
today,  or  you  can  pay  the  enormous 
price  of  trying  to  catch  up  later. 

Remember,  ours  is  the  only  total 
network  solution.  And  it’s  backed  by 
over  twenty  years  of  experience  and 
worldwide  service  and  support. 

Find  out  more.  Call  or  write  for  our 
free  brochure, 1  ‘How  To  Leverage 
Public  And  Private  Networks.”  Be¬ 
cause  for  a  complete  network  solution 
with  FT-1  and  ISDN,  Only  GDC  Can. 


Call  1-800-777-4005,  General 
DataComm,  Middlebury,  CT 
06762-1299.  Tel:  (203)  574-1118, 
Telex:  643357,  Fax:  (203)  758-8507. 


See  Us  At  TCA  Booth  #315 

General  DataComm 


INDUSTRY  UPDATE 

VENDOR  STRATEGIES,  MARKET  TRENDS  AND  FINANCIALS 


Worth  Noting 


“ 

i  n  the  final 
analysis,  we  must 
conclude  that  the 
crossover  strategy  of 
technical  workstation 
vendors  [into 
commercial  markets] 
is  full  of  so  many 
holes  that  it  looks  and 
smells  like  aged  swiss 
cheese.” 

Excerpt  from  “Focus  on 
Workstations:  The  Workstation 
Industry  Crossover  —  A  Brilliant 
Strategy  or  Pending  Tragedy,”  a 
report  by  The  Sierra  Group,  Inc., 
a  Tempe,  Ariz.-based  market 
research  firm. 


eople  & 
Positions 


Michael  Michigami  last 
week  was  elected  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  at 
Datapoint  Corp.  by  the  San 
Antonio,  Texas-based  compa¬ 
ny’s  board  of  directors. 

Michigami  replaces  Rob¬ 
ert  Potter,  who  resigned  to 
pursue  other  business  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Previously,  Michigami 
served  as  president  of  the  Con¬ 
trol  Systems  Division  of  Unit¬ 
ed  Technologies  Corp. 

Datapoint  is  the  developer 
of  the  Arcnet  local  network 
and  sells  a  variety  of  computer 
and  network  products. 

Mike  Scott  was  named 
president  of  WATS  Market¬ 
ing  Group,  a  wholly  owned 
unit  of  American  Express  In¬ 
formation  Services  Co. 

WATS  Marketing  Group, 
based  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  an  in¬ 
bound  and  outbound  telemar¬ 
keting  service  bureau  that  pro¬ 
vides  a  variety  of  on-line 
information  services. 

Previously,  Scott  was  chief 
administrative  officer  of 
American  Express  Informa¬ 
tion  Services. 

He  replaces  Mike  Parks, 
who  was  recently  named  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  Call  Interactive,  a 
new  joint  venture  telemarket¬ 
ing  company  of  American  Ex¬ 
press  Information  Services 
and  AT&T.  □ 


Infotron  CEO  Castle  leads 
attack  on  T-3,  global  marts 

Top  exec  drafts  plan  for  maintaining  momentum. 


By  Jim  Brown 

Senior  Editor 


Evolution  of  the  MFJ 

Jan.  1982 

if 

AT&T,  Department  of  Justice  and  U.S.  District  Court  enter 
into  negotiations  on  the  Consent  Decree. 

Aug.  1982 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Harold  Greene  approves  Modified 
Final  Judgment. 

Jan.  1984 

Sept.  1987 

Divestiture  becomes  effective. 

First  triennial  review  of  MFJ  by  Greene; 
major  restrictions  kept  intact. 

Dec.  1987 

Greene  clarifies  Sept.  MFJ  opinion  defining  manufacturing 
as  including  research  and  design  as  well  as  fabrication. 

March  1988 

Greene  eases  information  services  restriction,  allowing 

RBOCs  to  provide  gateways,  E-mail  and  voice 
store-and-forward  services. 

July  1989 

Greene  agrees  to  delay  1990  triennial  review  indefinitely. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  SLATER 

Greene’s  MFJ  moves 
draw  mixed  reaction 


RBHCs  criticize  Judge’s  decision  to  postpone 
Consent  Decree  review,  but  users  unconcerned. 

By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  Correspondent 


BOSTON  —  Infotron  Systems 
Corp.’s  efforts  to  capture  a  larger 
share  of  the  overseas  T-l  multi¬ 
plexer  market  and  establish  a 
leading  role  in  the  U.S.  T-3  multi- ' 
plexer  arena  are  paying  off,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  Castle,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  president  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

Castle,  speaking  here  at  an  In- 
fotron-sponsored  analysts  brief¬ 
ing,  said  the  strategy  helped  the 
company  turn  a  profit  in  1988  af¬ 
ter  two  years  of  losses. 

The  company  intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  strategy  of  marketing  to 
multinational  firms  that  spend 
8%  to  1 6%  of  their  operating  bud¬ 
gets  on  communications  as  well 
as  to  other  select  accounts. 

Under  Castle’s  leadership,  the 
21 -year-old  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.- 
based  firm  went  from  losses  of 
$10.9  million  in  1987  and  $2.3 
million  in  1986  to  a  profit  of  $4 
million  in  1988.  Castle  said  the 
company  made  a  $2  million  prof¬ 
it  in  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year. 

Since  taking  over  the  company 
in  October  1987,  Castle  restruc¬ 
tured  corporate  management, 
closed  a  manufacturing  plant  in 
Puerto  Rico  after  moving  the  op¬ 
erations  to  existing  U.S.  plants 
and  purchased  T-3  multiplexer 
maker  Licom,  Inc. 

With  2,000  customers  in  57 


countries,  Infotron  has  moved 
from  11th  place  among  interna¬ 
tional  T-l  vendors  in  1986  to 
third  in  1988,  according  to 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  a  Stamford, 
Conn.-based  market  research 
firm.  Infotron  trails  Timeplex, 
Inc.  and  Network  Equipment 
Technologies,  Inc.  (NET). 

For  the  most  part,  this  growth 
is  due  to  increased  T-l  sales  over¬ 
seas  and  Infotron’s  recent  suc¬ 
cess  in  selling  its  T-l  and  45M 
bit/sec  T-3  equipment  in  the  U.S. 

To  keep  the  momentum  going, 
Infotron  hopes  to  capitalize  on 


Infotron’s  James  Castle 


the  growing  international  T-l 
market,  Castle  said.  “The  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  greater  overseas,”  he 
( continued  on  page  12 ) 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Harold 
Greene’s  decision  to  indefinitely 
postpone  the  next  triennial  re¬ 
view  of  the  Modified  Final  Judg¬ 
ment  may  have  the  RBHCs  fum¬ 
ing,  but  users  don’t  see  the  move 
as  a  setback  for  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  industry. 

Last  month,  Greene  essential¬ 
ly  washed  his  hands  of  the  review 
process  when  he  granted  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  request  to  de¬ 
lay  the  planned  1 990  triennial  re¬ 
view  until  appeals  of  the  1987 
review  are  resolved.  Greene  re¬ 
fused  to  set  a  timetable  for  any  fu¬ 
ture  reviews  of  the  Modified  Final 
Judgment. 


ICA’s  Brian  Moir 


That  means  current  business 
restrictions  on  the  regional  Bell 
holding  companies  will  remain 
intact  unless  the  court  grants 
piecemeal  relief  through  the 
waiver  process  or  Congress 
passes  legislation  altering  the 
terms  of  the  Modified  Final  Judg¬ 
ment. 

However,  industry  observers 
say  it  is  unlikely  that  such  legisla¬ 
tion  would  be  approved  in  the 


near  term. 

Line-of-business  restrictions 
prevent  the  RBHCs  from  manu¬ 
facturing  telecommunications 
equipment  and  providing  long¬ 
distance  and  certain  information 
services. 

The  RBHCs,  which  have  put 
strong  public  pressure  on  Greene 
to  release  them  from  Modified  Fi¬ 
nal  Judgment  restrictions,  claim 
that  Greene’s  decision  to  shelve 
the  triennial  review  will  slow  the 
introduction  of  new  products  and 
services  and  harm  the  U.S.  econo¬ 
my. 

But  top  officials  of  major  U.S. 
users  groups  say  there  is  no 
shortage  of  services  and  prod¬ 
ucts,  adding  that  they  are  not  sure 
what  benefits  would  accrue  from 
removing  the  line-of-business  re¬ 
strictions. 

“Where  is  the  American  public 
standing  up  and  saying  ‘Free  the 
RBHCs’  ?”  asked  Brian  Moir, 
counsel  for  the  International 
Communications  Association. 

“Judge  Greene  realizes  [the 
triennial  review  process]  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  waste  of  time  and  re¬ 
sources,”  Moir  said.  Because  the 
RBHCs  still  have  bottleneck  con¬ 
trol  over  the  local  loop,  changes 
in  the  Modified  Final  Judgment 
were  not  likely  to  result  from  a 
second  triennial  review,  he  add¬ 
ed. 

“Unless  there’s  a  change  in 
competition,  there  won’t  be  a 
change  in  the  MFJ  vis-a-vis  the 
court,”  he  said. 

The  triennial  review  process 
was  designed  to  be  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  reexamination  of  the  tele¬ 
communications  market  every 
three  years  after  the  breakup  of 
AT&T  to  determine  whether  com¬ 
petitive  changes  merited  altering 
the  Modified  Final  Judgment. 

After  the  last  triennial  review 
( continued  on  page  13 ) 


INDUSTRY  BRIEFS 


PictureTel  Corp.  last  week  reported  a  net  loss  of  $1.3 
million  for  its  second  quarter  ended  July  1 ,  an  improvement 
over  a  net  loss  of  $2  million  for  last  year’s  second  quarter. 

PictureTel,  a  Peabody,  Mass.-based  videoconferencing  equip¬ 
ment  maker,  reported  a  more  than  fivefold  increase  in  revenue 
—  to  $4.1  million  from  $784,000  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1988.  Second-quarter  results  were  negatively  affected  by  costs 
associated  with  the  introduction  of  two  new  products,  the  V- 
3100  Videoconferencing  System  and  the  M-7000  Multipoint 
Bridge  and  Control  System,  the  company  said. 

PictureTel  recently  revealed  plans  to  support  emerging 
international  standards  for  videoconferencing  system  interoper¬ 
ability  (“PictureTel  wares  to  support  videoconference  stan¬ 
dards,”  NW,  Aug.  14). 

SynOptics  Communications,  Inc.,  a  Mountain  View, 

Calif. -based  local  network  company,  last  week  said  it  is 
extending  its  business  operations  in  Canada  with  the  opening  of 
a  new  sales  and  service  subsidiary  in  the  Toronto  area. 

The  creation  of  SynOptics  Communications  Canada,  Inc.  is 
designed  to  help  the  parent  company  meet  the  networking 
needs  of  Canadian  users. 

SynOptics  sells  the  LattisNet  family  of  local  network  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  support  10M  bit/sec  Ethernets  over  a  variety  of 
cabling  media,  including  unshielded  twisted  pair,  shielded 
twisted  pair  and  fiber-optic  cable.  □ 
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Infotron  to 
unveil  bevy 
of  products 

Infotron  Systems  Corp.  is 
expected  to  announce  several 
new  products  at  the  Tele-Com¬ 
munications  Association,  Inc. 
show  in  San  Diego  next 
month,  including  microcom¬ 
puter  software  that  lets  users 
configure  networks  of  Info¬ 
tron  statistical  multiplexers. 
The  firm  will  also  unveil  a 
feeder  multiplexer  that  lets  us¬ 
ers  link  small  offices  to  back¬ 
bones  based  on  Infotron’s 
InfostreamT-1  multiplexers. 

With  Infotron’s  Network 
Processor  Configuration  Pro¬ 
gram  software,  users  will  be 
able  to  use  a  personal  comput¬ 
er  to  configure  a  network  of  up 
to  96  of  the  company’s  990 
Network  Processor  (990NP) 
statistical  multiplexers.  The 
microcomputer  will  download 
configuration  data  to  a  cen¬ 
tral-site  990NP,  which  will 
then  automatically  configure 
the  remote  990NPs. 

The  Network  Processor 
Configuration  Program  can 
store  up  to  nine  990NP  net¬ 
work  configurations,  enabling 
users  to  change  the  configura¬ 
tion  to  support  varying  traffic 
patterns  at  different  times  of 
day.  The  software  will  cost  be¬ 
tween  $10,000  and  $15,000. 

The  new  feeder  multiplex¬ 
er,  the  Network  Exchange 
(NX)  3020,  will  be  capable  of 
linking  as  many  as  seven  data 
devices,  each  of  which  can  op¬ 
erate  at  up  to  64K  bit/sec,  to 
an  InfostreamT-1  multiplexer 
via  a  composite  link  operating 
at  up  to  7 2K  bit/sec.  The  NX 
3020  will  cost  $2,500. 

Infotron  is  also  scheduled 
to  announce: 

■  An  enhanced  LAN  Span 
Ethernet  bridge  capable  of 
supporting  links  to  four  re¬ 
mote  Ethernets  at  up  to  T-l 
speed.  The  product  currently 
supports  a  single  T-l  link  be¬ 
tween  Ethernets.  The  price  for 
the  bridge  has  not  been  set. 

■  Transmission  Control  Pro¬ 
tocol/Internet  Protocol  soft¬ 
ware  for  its  Commix  32  com¬ 
munications  server,  which 
supports  communications 
among  up  to  32  directly  at¬ 
tached  personal  computers.  It 
can  also  be  attached  to  an  Eth¬ 
ernet,  letting  directly  attached 
microcomputers  access  Ether¬ 
net  devices.  The  TCP/IP  soft¬ 
ware  enables  the  Commix  32 
to  route  data  between  micro¬ 
computers  and  Ethernet-at¬ 
tached  devices  running  TCP/ 
IP.  The  software  will  be  free 
for  current  Commix  32  users. 

All  the  products  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  ship  before  year  end. 

— Jim  Brown 


CEO  leads  attack  on  T-3  mart 


continued  from  page  1 1 

said.  With  foreign  countries  de¬ 
regulating  telecommunications 
in  much  the  same  way  it  was  de¬ 
regulated  here,  Castle  expects  the 
demand  for  private  networking 
equipment  to  explode. 

Analysts  say  Infotron  is  well- 
positioned  to  capture  some  of  the 
resultant  sales.  “They  are  an  en¬ 
trenched  vendor  overseas,”  said 


Mark  LaRow,  a  consultant  with 
Ernst  &  Young’s  Fairfax,  Va.- 
based  Network  Strategies  con¬ 
sulting  practice. 

Although  Infotron  has  a  loyal 
base  of  U.S.  customers,  according 
to  LaRow,  the  company  could  not 
bring  out  T-l  products  as  quickly 
as  companies  such  as  NET,  so  it 
turned  to  the  overseas  market. 


Infotron  focused  on  making  a 
T-l  multiplexer  that  supports  in¬ 
ternational  T-l  speeds  of  2.048M 
bit/sec.  The  company  also 
geared  up  to  crack  the  overseas 
market  while  its  U.S.  operations 
remained  focused  on  its  core  sta¬ 
tistical  and  time-division  multi¬ 
plexer  business. 

In  addition,  Infotron  focused 
its  stateside  efforts  on  grabbing  a 
lead  in  the  T-3  market.  Castle  said 
Infotron  is  the  only  U.S.  vendor 


shipping  a  networking  T-3  multi¬ 
plexer.  Having  the  T-3  product 
produced  a  side  effect  that  has 
helped  Infotron  sell  T-l  multi¬ 
plexers  in  the  U.S.,  LaRow  said. 

U.S.  companies  that  may  want 
to  expand  to  T-3  bandwidth  with¬ 
out  changing  vendors  are  likely 
to  choose  a  company  that  can 
supply  the  product  today,  he  add¬ 
ed.  But  with  both  Timeplex  and 
NET  committed  to  rolling  out  T-3 
products  by  early  1990,  Infotron 
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may  face  stiffer  competition  in 
the  future. 

To  maintain  customer  loyalty, 
Infotron  has  created  an  Infotron 
Advisory  Council  comprised  of 
12  users  —  six  from  the  U.S.  and 
six  from  overseas.  The  council 
meets  twice  a  year  and  advises  In¬ 
fotron  what  type  of  new  products 
they  should  develop. 

“This  is  something  that  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  a  lot  of  other  ven¬ 
dors,”  said  councilman  Dick  Con¬ 


rad,  assistant  vice-president  of 
telecommunications  at  Boston- 
based  State  Street  Bank. 

Conrad  said  he  has  urged  Info¬ 
tron  to  continue  enhancing  its  ex¬ 
isting  statistical  multiplexers. 
The  bank  currently  uses  Info- 
tron’s  990  Network  Processor 
(990NP)  statistical  multiplexer 
to  support  links  between  its  of¬ 
fices  in  Boston,  England  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  bank  will  soon  add  a 
link  to  its  West  German  office,  he 


said.  In  the  U.S.,  State  Street 
Bank  uses  Infotron  T-l  multi¬ 
plexers  to  link  its  offices  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York  and  Quincy,  Mass. 

Infotron  is  scheduled  to  an¬ 
nounce  several  new  products  at 
the  Tele-Communications  Asso¬ 
ciation  show  in  San  Diego  next 
month  (see  “Infotron  to  unveil 
bevy  of  products,”  page  12). 

Although  Infotron  promotes 
its  status  as  an  independent  com¬ 
pany  —  Timeplex  is  owned  by 


Unisys  Corp.  and  NET  has  a  stra¬ 
tegic  alliance  with  IBM  —  given 
the  number  of  industry  mergers 
and  acquisitions,  some  analysts 
wonder  how  long  Infotron  will  be 
able  to  survive  alone. 

If  it  is  approached  as  a  take¬ 
over  target,  Infotron  will  likely  be 
by  a  firm  looking  to  cash  in  on  In- 
fotron’s  presence  overseas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harry  Rosenthal,  an 
analyst  with  New  York-based 
Deutsche  Bank.  □ 


Moves  draw 
mixed  reaction 

continued  from  page  1 1 
in  1987,  Greene  loosened  the  in¬ 
formation  services  restrictions, 
permitting  the  RBHCs  to  provide 
electronic  mail,  gateways  and 
voice  store-and-forward  services. 
All  other  restrictions  remained 
intact. 

Last  month,  Nynex  Corp.  and 
Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  petitioned 
Judge  Greene  to  establish  a  dead¬ 
line  for  the  next  triennial  review. 
These  proceedings  would  com¬ 
mence  with  the  preparation  of  a 
market  report  by  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment. 

Greene  told  the  carriers  that 
“the  department  has  complete 
discretion  on  whether  and  when 
to  file  another  report”  and  that 
the  court  would  not  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  that  discretion. 

Greene  also  said  there  is  no 
immediate  need  for  another  tri¬ 
ennial  review  since  the  court  has 
been  reviewing  the  Modified  Final 
Judgment  almost  continuously  as 
a  result  of  the  ‘  ‘incessant  stream” 
of  RBHC  waiver  requests. 

The  RBHCs  had  hoped  the  sec¬ 
ond  triennial  review  would  result 
in  the  further  loosening  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  in  a  more  timely  fash¬ 
ion  than  the  piecemeal  waiver  re¬ 
quest  process. 

“The  waiver  process  [brings] 
relief  more  slowly  than  the  trien¬ 
nial  review  process,”  said  Link 
Hoewing,  director  of  issues  man¬ 
agement  at  Bell  Atlantic.  “The 
triennial  review  could  provide 
faster  and  more  comprehensive 
relief.” 

While  Hoewing  also  said  the 
delay  in  the  triennial  review  pro¬ 
cess  will  harm  the  industry  by 
preventing  the  RBHCs  from 
bringing  new  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  marketplace,  others 
disagreed.  ‘ 

Alan  Pearce,  president  of  In¬ 
formation  Age  Economics,  a 
Washington,  D.C.-based  telecom¬ 
munications  research  firm,  said, 
“The  vast  majority  of  users  ac¬ 
cept  today’s  situation.  They  are 
happy  with  the  prospect  of  the 
status  quo.” 

Even  if  Greene  had  ordered  a 
second  review,  little  was  likely  to 
have  resulted  from  it  because 
“Greene  wasn’t  of  a  mind  to 
change  [the  Modified  Final  Judg¬ 
ment]  anyway,”  Pearce  said. 

Ken  Phillips,  chairman  of  leg¬ 
islative  affairs  for  the  Corporate 
Committee  of  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Users,  said  the  only  concern 
users  have  about  the  postpone¬ 
ment  is  that  they  lose  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  file  comments  on  the  re¬ 
strictions.  Instead,  he  said,  they 
will  have  to  state  their  case  to 
Congress  during  proceedings  on 
telecommunications  legislation. 

Most  observers  said  they  do 
not  expect  Congress  to  act  any 
faster  than  the  court  on  lifting  the 
Modified  Final  Judgment  restric¬ 
tions.  According  to  Phillips,  is¬ 
sues  with  higher  visibility  are 
likely  to  take  precedence  over 
Modified  Final  Judgment  legisla¬ 
tion.  □ 


To  Handle  Tomorrow’s  High  Data  Speeds, 
Use  Plenum  Cable  Insulated  With  Teflon'  Today. 


litter 

contribution 
of  14-gauge 
twistedpair 
cables  with  6 
to  7  nils  o< 
Insulation. 


Soon,  your  system  is  going 
to  run  at  higher  data  rates.  But 
if  your  twisted  pair  cable  isn’t 
built  for  speed,  you’ll  get  bogged 
down  with  “jitter”— fluctua¬ 
tions  in  timing 
of  network  signals. 
That  can  lead  to 
increased  bit 
error  rate, 
system  slow¬ 
down,  and  cable 
obsolescence.  Unless  you 
install  plenum  cable 
made  with  TEFLON® 
fluorocarbon  resin. 

Thanks  to  a  low  dielectric 
constant  of  2.1  —the 
lowest  of  any  insulation— 
TEFLON  reduces 


you’re  running  at  10  megabits 
today  or  20  megabits  or 
more  with  your  next  generation 
system. 

What’s  more,  cable  made 


ae 
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with  TEFLON  also 
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problems  like 
attenuation  that  can  lead  to 
cable  jitter.  In  fact,  tests  show 
that  cables  insulated  with 
TEFLON  offer  superior  perform¬ 
ance  compared  to  PVC  and 
other  materials.  And  that  means 
reliable  data  transmission 
and  longer  cable  runs,  whether 


cuts  installation  costs  by  50% 
because  it  meets  building  codes 
without  conduit. 

Today  when  you  specify  cable 
for  your  system,  make  sure  it  says 
“Insulated  with  100%  DuPont 
TEFLON®  Fluorocarbon 
Resin”  right  on  the 
label.  And  be  ready 
to  run  at  higher 
transmission 
speeds  tomorrow. 

Call  1-800-992-0412, 
ext.  3200,  or  write  for 
our  free  brochure  on  twisted 
pair  cable  for  high-speed 
networks:  Du  Pont  Company, 
595  Colonial  Park  Drive, 
Roswell,  GA  30075. 


5-  10  15 

FREQUENCY  -  MHz 

Attenuation 
of 24-gaug* 
twmea  pw 
cablet  with  6 
to  7  mils  of 
Insulation. 
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Look  at  AT&T’s  ads.They  talk  savings  guaranteed  minimum  savings  of  24% 

as  compared  to  AT&T’s  own  rates ...  to  as  much  as  37%  during  evening  hours.* 

never  as  compared  to  US  Sprint’s® prices.  And  whether  it’s  WATS  lines,  800 

For  the  simple  reason  that  AT&T  is  service,  FONCARDSM  or  traditional  Dial 

not  competitive  to  US  Sprint.  On  the  1  long  distance,  you  always  save 

other  hand,  SPRINT  PLUS'1  offers  you  a  with  US  Sprint.  And  we’re  not  kidding. 

1-800-877-2000 


—  US  Sprint 

^  Talk  With  The  Best.3” 


©  1989  US  Sprint  Communications  Company  Limited  Partnership.  ®  US  Sprint  is  a  registered  trademark  of  US  Sprint  Communications  Company  Limited  Partnership. 
‘Based  on  evening  interstate  rates  in  effect  8/1/89  for  SPRINT  PLUS”  and  AT&T  Reach  Out®  1-Hour  option. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

CARRIER  SERVICES,  CENTREX,  CPE,  WIRING  SYSTEMS  AND  BYPASS 


Worth  Noting 


he  Eastern 
Management  Group 
of  Parsippany,  N.J., 
estimates  that  the 
seven  RBHCs  will 
collectively  install 
782,000  Centrex  lines 
by  year  end.  About 
39%  of  the  lines  are  for 
PBX  replacements, 

38%  are  add  ons  and 
23%  will  support  new 
buildings. 


arrier 

Watch 


In  its  search  for  a  location 
for  the  1991  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  inter¬ 
operability  demonstration, 
the  North  American  ISDN 
Users’  Forum  has  asked  the 
International  Communica¬ 
tions  Association  and  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Manufacturing  Engi¬ 
neers  to  outline  how  they 
would  participate. 

The  forum’s  Event  Manage¬ 
rial  Task  Force  will  make  a  for¬ 
mal  recommendation  to  the 
forum’s  executive  steering 
committee  after  reviewing  the 
proposals.  The  task  force  had 
made  an  interim  recommen¬ 
dation  that  the  event  be  held  in 
Houston  in  conjunction  with 
Supercomm  ’91. 


Williams  Telecommu¬ 
nications  Group,  Inc. 
(WTG),  a  nationwide  private¬ 
line  carrier,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  availability  of  64K 
bit/sec  clear  channel  capabili¬ 
ty  for  users  of  its  T-l  service. 

WTG  made  the  capability 
possible  by  deploying  intelli¬ 
gent  T-l  multiplexers  in  its 
11,000-route-mile  fiber  and 
digital  microwave  network. 

Use  of  bipolar  eight  zero 
code  substitution  enables  cus¬ 
tomers  to  use  the  full  band¬ 
width  of  each  DSO  channel. 

The  clear  channel  capabili¬ 
ty,  offered  as  an  optional  fea¬ 
ture,  is  available  with  point-to- 
point  and  point-to-multipoint 
T-ls.  Although  the  option  car¬ 
ries  no  monthly  fee,  custom¬ 
ers  must  pay  a  onetime  $500 
setup  fee  for  each  T-l .  □ 


Operator  services  revenues  edge  upwards 
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(in  millions) 


Revenue 
growth  rate 


1992 


1993 


$12,290  9.4% 

$14,358  7.6% 

$16,225  5.9% 


1994  $17,050 


5.1% 


1995  $17,807 


4.4% 


GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  SLATER  SOURCE:  MARKET  INTELLIGENCE  RESEARCH  CO  ,  MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  CALIF. 


ISDN  trendsetter  discusses 
use  of  technology  at  WVU 

University  learns  of  trials,  tribulations  firsthand. 


Jeffrey  Fritz 

Special  to  Network  World 

MORGANTOWN,  W.V.  —  A 
year  after  West  Virginia  Universi¬ 
ty  began  using  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  offerings, 
we  have  begun  reflecting  on  what 
we’ve  learned. 

We  have  suffered  through  the 
limitations  of  ISDN  customer 
premises  equipment,  learned  to 
live  with  ISDN  quirks  and  chalked 
up  some  successes  implementing 
the  service  on  campus. 

The  greatest  frustration  has 
been  the  slow  acceptance  of  the 
technology.  Originally,  ISDN  was 
slated  to  replace  many  older  cam¬ 
pus  data  networks.  Offering  de¬ 
partments  full  ISDN  data  and 
voice  services  was  an  exciting  and 
promising  idea. 

I  SDN  is  not  an  all- 
encompassing  solution 
for  data  communications 
needs. 

AAA 

Unfortunately  though,  up  to 
this  point,  it  hasn’t  worked  out 
that  way.  To  a  large  degree,  this 
can  be  attributed  to  our  campus 
telephone  system  —  a  Centrex 
system  that  supports  campus  key 
systems. 

In  order  to  bring  ISDN  to  the 
desktop,  ISDN  key  systems  would 
need  to  be  installed.  Although  we 
have  released  a  request  for  pro¬ 
posal  for  such  a  device,  full  ISDN 
key  systems  are  not  available  yet. 
Thus,  there  is  still  the  problem  of 
how  to  offer  ISDN  desktop  con¬ 
nectivity  to  users  on  campus. 

Fritz  is  a  data  communica¬ 
tions  analyst  at  West  Virginia 
University. 


Other  problems  hampering 
acceptance  of  ISDN  here  include 
the  difficulty  of  finding  cost-ef¬ 
fective  ISDN  applications,  the  ex¬ 
tensive  testing  necessary  before 
applications  can  be  put  into  ef¬ 
fect,  the  expense  of  available  cus¬ 
tomer  premises  equipment  and 
internal  disagreement  as  to  how 
ISDN  should  be  implemented. 

Some  660  lines  on  our  4,900- 
line  digital  Centrex  can  support 
ISDN,  but  we’ve  only  implement¬ 
ed  less  than  5%  of  the  ISDN  lines. 

In  a  sense,  ISDN  is  like  potter’s 
clay.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
specifications  that  can  be  molded 
in  various  ways  to  perform  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  jobs.  The  most  difficult  part 
of  implementing  ISDN  is  not  in 
finding  the  right  tools;  it  is  find¬ 
ing  the  applications  to  use  with 
the  tools. 

During  the  past  year,  we  were 
not  so  much  looking  for  solu¬ 
tions;  we  were  seeking  applica¬ 
tions  to  provide  those  solutions. 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  good  ap¬ 
plications  aren’t  out  there.  They 
are,  but  chances  are  they  won’t 
come  looking  for  us.  We  have  to 
go  out  and  find  them. 

Of  all  that  we  have  learned, 
this  one  point  is  probably  the 
most  essential:  ISDN  is  not  an  all- 
encompassing  solution  for  data 
communications  needs. 

For  some  users,  ISDN  offers 
too  much  connectivity  at  too 
great  a  cost.  For  others,  ISDN  is 
too  slow  and  considered  obsolete 
from  the  start. 

Finding  the  middle  ground 
where  ISDN  can  provide  an  effec¬ 
tive  data  communications  solu¬ 
tion  and  still  be  cost-effective  is 
difficult.  It  takes  time  and  effort 
to  match  applications  to  ISDN, 
but  it  is  worth  the  effort. 

Our  greatest  disappointment 
with  ISDN  has  been  the  high  cost 
of  ISDN  customer  premises 
equipment,  especially  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  equivalent  analog  gear. 

Whenever  we  make  this  pro- 
(continued  on  page  18) 


ESF  gathering  fans 
in  maturing  market 

User  demand  for  extended  superframe  format 
is  making  vendors  stand  up  and  take  notice. 


By  Bob  Wallace 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

The  extended  superframe  for¬ 
mat  (ESF),  a  T-l  framing  format 
that  enables  users  and  carriers  to 
monitor  and  manage  circuit  per¬ 
formance  better  than  older 
schemes,  has  won  wide  industry 
acceptance  and  acclaim. 

Corporations  are  using  ESF  to 
help  maintain  circuit  quality  and 
speed  problem  resolution.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  they  are  awaiting  ESF 
management  tools  that  centralize 
and  automate  much  of  T-l  per¬ 
formance  monitoring.  These 
products  could  hit  the  market  by 
year  end. 

AT&T  developed  ESF  in  the 
late  1970s  to  perform  diagnos¬ 
tics  on  T-l  links  without  taking 
them  out  of  service. 

Commercial  availability 

Sensing  user  demand  for  T-l 
performance  monitoring,  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  Verilink  Corp.  began 
building  ESF  products  for  use  in 
public  and  private  networks  in 
1983-  AT&T  did  not  announce 
commercially  available  ESF  CSUs 


until  earlier  this  year. 

ESF  provides  better  perfor¬ 
mance  and  diagnostic  data  than 
what  was  available  with  D4  fram¬ 
ing  by  using  advances  in  digital 
signal  processing  to  free  up  bits 
in  the  ESF  frame  that  can  be  used 
to  carry  performance  and  diag¬ 
nostic  information. 

As  a  result,  users  can  run  diag¬ 
nostics  on  a  T-l  while  the  line  is 
in  use.  In  comparison,  T-ls  with 
D4  framing  had  to  be  taken  out  of 
service  to  be  tested. 

Channel  service  units  (CSU) 
attached  at  each  end  of  a  T-l  line 
collect  and  store  line  perfor¬ 
mance  data  —  measured  in  er- 
rored  seconds  and  failed  seconds 
—  in  two  sets  of  registers.  One 
set  can  be  accessed  by  the  user; 
the  second  can  be  accessed  by  the 
carrier. 

Several  years  ago,  users  began 
buying  ESF-compatible  CSUs 
made  by  vendors  such  as  Verilink 
and  Larse  Corp.  to  collect  the  ESF 
data  from  the  AT&T  network. 

An  on-site  personal  computer 
equipped  with  ESF-compliant 
(continued  on  page  18) 


WASHINGTON  UPDATE 


BY  ANITA  TAFF 

AT&T  defends  price  caps,  again.  AT&T  was  on  the 

defensive  again  last  week  over  the  rates  it  has  filed  under  price 
caps.  Rival  Allnet  Communications  Services,  Inc.  had  asked  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  reject  AT&T’s  initial 
price  cap  filing,  which  reduced  residential  and  small  business 
rates  by  $140  million.  The  FCC  dismissed  the  objections  and 
allowed  the  new  tariffs  to  take  effect  July  1 . 

Allnet  still  insists  AT&T  failed  to  provide  sufficient  data  on 
individual  service  element  costs  and  has  asked  the  FCC  to 
review  its  earlier  decision.  AT&T  last  week  opposed  Allnet’s 
request,  arguing  that  the  price  cap  plan  states  that  detailed  cost 
and  information  concerning  demand  must  be  used  in  calculating 
rates  but  there  is  no  requirement  that  such  information  be 
released  publicly.  AT&T  also  argued  that  providing  cost 
information  on  about  6,000  rate  elements  for  its  services  would 
destroy  the  savings  price  caps  are  intended  to  provide. 

Waiting  on  Tariff  12.  Late  last  week,  AT&T  was  also 
waiting  to  see  if  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
would  allow  it  to  proceed  with  Tariff  1 2  offerings  for  First 
Chicago  Corp.,  Combustion  Engineering,  Inc.,  .Prudential  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  and  an  international  network  for  General  Electric  Co. 
All  those  offerings  were  filed  in  late  June  and  were  scheduled  to 
go  into  effect  earlier  this  month. 

The  FCC  had  asked  AT&T  to  defer  the  effective  date  until 
Aug.  19  so  that  it  would  have  more  time  to  examine  the  offers. 
Meanwhile,  the  FCC  has  allowed  all  of  the  previous  eight  Tariff 
12  deals  to  proceed.  The  agency  can  either  allow  the  offers  to 
take  effect,  or  if  it  believes  there  are  serious  questions  about 
the  deals’  lawfulness,  it  could  initiate  an  investigation.  □ 
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“When  Fosberry  said  a  PS/2  with  Micro  Channel 
would  let  him  juggle  ten  things  at  once 
and  still  have  time  to  break  for  lunch,  he  meant  it  ” 


How’re  you  going  to  do  it? 


These  days,  no  matter  what  size  your  company,  you’ve  got  to  be  able 
to  keep  a  lot  of  balls  in  the  air  to  stay  competitive. 

The  Genius  Of  Micro  Channel.  Which  is  why  IBM 
developed  the  Personal  System/2 R  with  Micro  Channel?  Micro  Channel 
can  support  multiple  operating  microprocessors.  So  you  can,  for 
example,  separately  manage  peripherals,  while  freeing  up  the  main  pro¬ 
cessor  to  crunch  numbers.  A  bus  master  can  even  be  sending  a  fax 
while  another  manages  traffic  on  a  network,  all  with  greater  reliability. 

Naturally,  every  PS/2 5  with  Micro  Channel  runs  DOS  and  OS/2? 
So  with  OS/2  Presentation  Manager"  you  can  do  multiple  tasks  concur- 


IBM  Personal  System/2  and  PS/2  are  registered  trademarks  and  OS/2.  Presentation  Manager  and  Micro  Channel  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©  1989  IBM  Corp. 


]  rently,  all  with  an  easy-to-use  graphical  interface.  What’s  more, 
with  Micro  Channel,  there  are  no  DIP  switches  to  set,  for 
simpler,  more  reliable  installation.  You  can  find  and  reset  cards 
;  anywhere  in  the  network — right  from  your  desk! 

(The  Solution  Is  IBM.  So,  to  manage  lots  of  informa¬ 
tion,  jobs,  hardware  and  software,  invest  in  the  PS/2  with 
Micro  Channel.  Contact  your  IBM  Authorized  Dealer 
or  IBM  marketing  representative.  For  a  dealer  near  you, 
call  1  800  IBM-2468,  ext.  142.  You’ll  learn 
there’s  almost  nothing  you  can’t  do  if  you  PS/2  it! 


® 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Trendsetter  discusses  technology 

continued  from  page  15 


ESF  gathering 
fans  in  market 


nouncement,  our  operating  com¬ 
pany  cries  foul.  It  claims,  and 
with  some  justification,  that  we 
were  warned  that  ISDN  customer 
premises  equipment  would  be  ex¬ 
pensive.  Perhaps  so,  but  the  cost 
of  ISDN  didn't  hit  home  until  we 
had  to  pay  for  the  equipment. 

Of  course,  we  need  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  “equivalent  ana¬ 
log”  equipment  is  something  of  a 
misnomer.  Given  the  increased 
functionality,  speed  and  sendee 
provided  by  ISDN  customer 
premises  equipment,  can  there 
really  be  such  a  thing  as  equiva¬ 
lent  equipment? 

Applications 

Since  we  couldn’t  sit  and  wait 
for  the  applications  to  come  to  us, 
we  had  to  go  out  and  find  them.  In 
some  cases,  we  created  our  own. 
Some  of  those  applications  are 
now  in  working  environments, 
while  others  are  still  being  tested. 

One  of  the  working  applica¬ 
tions  is  an  X.25  mainframe  link 
implemented  on  an  ISDN  B  chan¬ 
nel  .  It  allows  up  to  64  users  to  call 
the  ISDN  central  office  switch  us¬ 
ing  their  D  channels  and  be  as¬ 
signed  a  virtual  channel  on  the 
X.25  link  running  between  the 
central  office  and  the  mainframe. 

This  means  the  mainframe  no 
longer  needs  to  support  64  ana¬ 
log  lines,  modems  and  data 
switch  ports.  ISDN  users  can  be 
accommodated  with  a  single 
channel,  a  singleport  and  one  ba¬ 
sic  rate  interface  at  speeds  ap¬ 
proaching  9.6K  bit/sec. 

The  central  office  ISDN  switch 
can  provide  contention  for  the  64 
virtual  channels  to  an  even  larger 
group  of  users.  Since  the  ISDN 
Basic  Rate  Interface  provides  two 
B  channels,  the  number  of  user 
ports  can  be  doubled  simply  by 
adding  a  second  X.25  handler  at 
the  data  switch. 

Other  interesting  applications 
are  still  being  tested.  TWo  of  the 
most  important  are  ISDN  syn¬ 
chronous  connectivity  for  IBM 
3270  users  and  connectivity  to 
the  IBM  mainframes  from  asyn¬ 
chronous  personal  computers. 

Our  campus  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  asynchronous  users,  large¬ 
ly  made  up  of  faculty,  and  syn¬ 
chronous  users,  mostly  staff 


personnel.  However,  all  users 
need  access  to  financial  records 
kept  on  the  mainframe. 

The  mainframe  program  used 
to  provide  the  financial  informa¬ 
tion  is  touchy  about  asynchro¬ 
nous  emulation  of  3270  terminal 
devices.  We  are  now  trying  differ¬ 
ent  solutions  both  in  hardware 
and  software  to  see  if  true  emula¬ 
tion  can  be  provided  over  ISDN. 

We  are  also  searching  for  the 
most  efficient  way  to  connect 
327X  terminals  to  3X74  control¬ 
lers.  Most  of  our  3X74  control¬ 
lers  are  currently  located  at  user 
sites.  If  they  were  moved  to  the 
mainframe  site,  ISDN  could  be 
used  to  eliminate  coaxial  cable 
terminal  links,  making  terminal 
moves,  changes  and  additions  as 
easy  as  making  a  telephone  call. 

One  of  the  more  interesting 
applications  now  under  test  is  the 
use  of  ISDN  links  to  bridge  Ether¬ 
net  local  networks.  A  series  of 
tests  between  two  of  the  busiest 
campus  Ethernets  started  on  July 
1  and  will  continue  through  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Vendor  cooperation  has  been 
terrific,  with  support  currently 
being  provided  by  Microcom, 
Inc.,  Vitalink  Communications 
Corp.,  3Com  Corp.,  Experdata, 
Inc.  and  St.  Clair  Network  Man¬ 
agement. 

We  see  potential  for  this  appli¬ 
cation  both  as  a  backup  to  the 
higher  speed  bridge  links  and  as  a 
primary  link  for  users  who  do  in¬ 
teractive  work  between  Ether¬ 
nets.  If  these  tests  continue  to  be 
successful,  this  application  could 
suit  the  needs  of  small  depart¬ 
mental  Ethernet  users  who  need 
bridge  speeds  exceeding  19-2K 
bit/sec  but  can’t  afford  the  cost  of 
a  T- 1  or  microwave  link. 

Looking  back 

An  early  ISDN  slogan  on  cam¬ 
pus  was  “put  in  an  ISDN  for  voice 
sendee,  and  data  is  a  ‘give  me.’  ” 
Sometime  during  the  past  year, 
that  slogan  reversed.  Data  has  be¬ 
come  the  driving  force  of  our 
ISDN  implementation. 

A  user  with  little  need  for  data 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  recipient  of 
ISDN  services  —  at  least  not  now. 
But  a  serious  data  user  is  likely  to 
get  ISDN  for  his  data  communica¬ 


tions,  and  the  voice  service  be¬ 
comes  the  “give  me.” 

In  retrospect,  it  is  clear  we  had 
a  few  things  going  in  our  favor. 
First,  we  had  support  from  our 
operating  company.  The  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Potomac  Telephone 
Co.  of  West  Virginia  is  an  avid  sup¬ 
porter  of  ISDN  and  believes  it  is 
the  service  of  the  future. 

Secondly,  we  were  too  naive 
to  believe  those  who  said  that  cer¬ 
tain  things  “could  not  be  done.” 
In  our  ignorance,  we  did  the  “un- 
doable,”  and  some  preposterous 
applications  actually  worked. 

Lastly,  we  took  the  important 
step  of  establishing  an  ISDN  ap¬ 
plication  lab  to  explore  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  ISDN  and  to  test  ven¬ 
dors’  equipment  in  our  comput¬ 
ing  environment. 

Frankly,  I  don’t  know  how  we 
would  have  implemented  ISDN 
without  the  lab.  At  this  early  stage 
of  ISDN  implementation,  any  po¬ 
tential  user  should  seriously  con¬ 
sider  developing  an  ISDN  lab  of 
their  own.  The  lab  need  not  be 
fancy  or  expensive.  Our  lab  cost 
about  $35,000  to  implement. 

But  does  it  work? 

Has  ISDN  been  a  reliable  ser¬ 
vice?  Although  we  haven’t  polled 
users,  for  the  most  part,  we  have 
found  ISDN  to  be  reliable  and  vir¬ 
tually  error-free.  That  doesn’t 
mean  that  we  haven’t  experi¬ 
enced  our  share  of  bugs  and  enig¬ 
mas.  As  with  any  new  service, 
there  are  always  some  wrinkles 
to  work  out. 

There  is  one  problem  that  is 
troublesome  and  has  yet  to  be 
solved.  Interestingly,  it  has  af¬ 
fected  primarily  the  voice  ser¬ 
vices.  Active  ISDN  voice  calls  are 
randomly  —  but  infrequently  — 
cut  off. 

When  it  happens,  the  desk  set 
displays  a  “congestion”  message 
and  the  appearance  of  the  call 
goes  away.  Because  of  its  sporad¬ 
ic  nature,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  track  down  its  cause. 

Very  few  of  the  difficulties 
we’ve  encountered  actually  come 
from  the  ISDN  service.  There  are 
some  problems  with  customer 
premises  equipment  and  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  “fit”  between  cer¬ 
tain  equipment  and  our  applica¬ 
tions.  However,  ISDN  has  proven 
itself  to  be  a  reliable  and  consis¬ 
tent  data  transport.  □ 


continued  from  page  1 5 
software  and  located  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  headquarters  or  net  man¬ 
agement  center  is  used  to  poll 
ESF  CSUs  in  the  network  every  1 5 
minutes.  The  data  can  be  dis¬ 
played  on  the  personal  computer 
screen  and  downloaded  to  a 
printer  for  hard-copy  reports. 

ESF  pioneers,  such  as  FMC 
Corp.,  a  Dallas-based  defense 
contractor,  use  ESF  to  chronicle 
circuit  outages  and  their  causes. 
“ESF  is  fantastic,”  said  Richard 
Bruyere,  program  manager  for 
telecommunications  at  FMC.  The 
ESF  data,  collected  in  the  CSUs’ 
registers  can  be  read  and  printed 
out  but  cannot  be  altered.  “No 
vendor  is  going  to  question  that 
[data],”  he  added. 

“If  you  have  a  serious  problem 
on  a  circuit,  you  can  use  this 


T 

JL  he  next  wave  of  ESF 
products  will  make  ESF 
easier  to  use,  according 
to  Bruyere. 
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proof  to  get  outage  credits  from 
the  carrier,”  he  added.  FMC, 
which  began  using  ESF  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1987,  employs  it  throughout 
its  seven-node,  fiber-based  T-l 
network. 

When  the  quality  of  the  T-l  net 
degrades,  FMC  redirects  data  traf¬ 
fic  off  the  T-l  line  onto  AT&T’s 
Accunet  Switched  56K  facilities. 
Voice  traffic  is  routed  to  other 
carriers’  long-distance  facilities. 
“The  user  never  knows  that  the 
calls  are  using  backup  facilities,” 
Bruyere  said. 

The  next  wave  of  ESF  products 
will  make  ESF  easier  to  use,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bruyere.  Currently, 
the  user  must  manually  set  bit  er¬ 
ror  rate  thresholds  using  dip 
switches  on  each  CSU  in  the  net¬ 
work.  The  next  generation  of 
CSU-based  systems  will  enable  a 
user  to  download  and  change  set¬ 
tings  for  all  CSUs  in  a  sprawling 
T-l  network  from  a  personal 


computer  at  a  central  site,  Bru¬ 
yere  said. 

Other  users  including  Compu¬ 
Serve,  Inc.,  The  Travelers  Corp., 
Lucky  Stores,  Inc.  and  TRW  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  Division  also  use 
ESF. 

CompuServe  uses  ESF  to  mon¬ 
itor  performance  of  50  T-l  lines, 
37  of  which  are  used  to  access 
AT&T’s  Megacom  service,  while 
the  rest  carry  only  data.  “The  ESF 
CSUs  are  our  only  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  an  eye  on  the  voice  circuits,” 
said  Rand  Kennedy,  network 
projects  manager  for  the  Dublin, 
Ohio-based  firm. 

The  CompuServe  CSUs  are  set 
at  a  bit  error  rate  of  1 0‘4.  If  the  bit 
error  rate  falls  below  that  mark, 
the  CSU  calls  in  the  alarm  to  a 
personal  computer  at  the  firm’s 
network  operations  center. 

“When  we  get  the  first  alarm 
on  a  Megacom  line,  we  pull  the 
historical  records  to  see  if  we 
have  had  problems  with  it  be¬ 
fore,”  Kennedy  said.  “If  we 
haven’t  and  the  severely  errored 
seconds  continue,  we  know  we 
have  a  major  problem.” 

At  that  point,  the  CompuServe 
network  operator  reports  the 
problem  and  passes  the  CSU  in¬ 
formation  to  an  AT&T  techni¬ 
cian.  This  procedure  helps  reduce 
the  amount  of  time  needed  to  iso¬ 
late  and  correct  the  problem,  he 
said.  “This  eliminates  a  great 
deal  of  vendor  finger-pointing.” 

Kennedy  said  vendors  of  ESF 
CSUs  should  develop  graphical 
user  interfaces  for  their  personal 
computer-based  ESF  systems. 
“It’d  be  great  to  be  able  to  display 
ESF  performance  data  using  color 
graphics.  Right  now,  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  set  up  in  tabular  for¬ 
mat,”  he  said. 

Kennedy  said  he  would  also 
like  to  see  some  form  of  artificial 
intelligence  incorporated  in  fu¬ 
ture  personal  computer-based 
ESF  systems  to  help  automate  the 
decision-making  process  that  fol¬ 
lows  trouble  alarms.  “It  still 
takes  humans  to  figure  out  what 
to  do  when  the  alarms  start  com¬ 
ing  in,”  he  said. 

Like  FMC,  CompuServe  pre¬ 
sents  precise  outage  information 
collected  by  the  ESF  CSU  to  AT&T 
for  outage  credits  from  the  carri¬ 
er.  “Before  ESF,  we  were  guess¬ 
ing  at  our  total  downtime,”  Ken¬ 
nedy  said.  □ 
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PRODUCTS,  SERVICES,  ARCHITECTURES,  STANDARDS  AND  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 


Worth  Noting 


Al  recent  study  by 
Fairfax,  Va. -based 
Federal  Engineering, 

Inc.  on  the  T-3  market 
concluded  users  will 
most  likely  employ  the 
45M  bit/sec  capacity  to 
support  links  between 
remote  local  nets,  ties 
between  remote 
mainframe  channels 
and  compressed 
videoconferencing. 


D 


Packets 

Coors  Brewing  Co.  last 
week  announced  it  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  use  McDonnell 
Douglas  Network  Systems 
Co.’s  Tymnet  packet  network 
to  give  users  on  its  Fiber 
Distributed  Data  Interface 
(FDDI)  backbone  network 
links  to  other  sites  nation¬ 
wide. 

Coors’  FDDI  backbone 
links  an  array  of  Ethernet- 
based  local  networks  at 
the  firm’s  sprawling  Golden, 
Colo.,  campus,  said  John  An¬ 
drews,  net  planner  for  Coors. 

FDDI  was  required  to  han¬ 
dle  file  transfers  of  data  from 
the  computer-aided  design  ap¬ 
plications  the  firm  uses  to  de¬ 
sign  its  brewery  systems  and 
to  allow  for  future  growth  on 
the  net,  Andrews  said. 

The  Tymnet  division, 
which  also  acted  as  systems  in¬ 
tegrator  for  the  net,  will  give 
users  on  the  Golden  campus 
access  to  nets  at  nationwide 
distribution  centers  and,  even¬ 
tually,  to  Coors  subsidiaries. 

Infonet  last  week  said 
packet-switch  users  in  Singa¬ 
pore  now  have  direct  access  to 
its  worldwide  X.25  packet- 
switched  network.  Previously, 
Singapore  customers  needed  a 
gateway  service  to  link  to  In¬ 
fonet. 

The  direct  dial-up  or  dedi¬ 
cated  Infonet  access  is  possi¬ 
ble  because  of  an  alliance  with 
Singapore  Telecom  Interna¬ 
tional,  which  owns  a  stake  in 
the  network.  Users  in  105 
countries  now  have  direct  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  Infonet  network.  □ 


Early  EDI  user  British  Coal 
sees  gold  in  them  thar  nets 

Company  is  leading  push  for  EDIFACT  standard. 


Military  group  sets 
out  on  net  mission 

Army/Air  Force  Exchange  Service  plans  to  save 
$5m  annually  by  linking  base  post  exchanges. 


By  Bob  Brown 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

CANNOCK,  England  —  British 
Coal  has  struck  it  rich  using  an 
electronic  data  interchange  net¬ 
work  that  saves  it  more  than  $1.6 
million  a  year  by  reducing  inven¬ 
tories  and  eliminating  many  pa¬ 
per-handling  tasks  and  errors  re¬ 
sulting  from  data  entry. 

As  an  EDI  pioneer  in  the  U.K., 
British  Coal  has  learned  firsthand 
about  the  benefits  and  pitfalls  as¬ 
sociated  with  implementing 
a  computer-to-computer  system 
for  exchanging  documents  with 
trading  partners. 

Armed  with  its  EDI  experi¬ 
ence,  British  Coal  is  spearhead¬ 
ing  an  effort  to  form  a  group  of 
users  in  the  U.K.  interested  in  em¬ 
ploying  the  emerging  EDI  for  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Commerce  and 
Transport  (EDIFACT)  interna¬ 
tional  standard.  The  group’s  goal 
is  to  choose  a  common  subset  of 
EDIFACT  standards  to  use  (see 
“British  Coal  works  toward  one 
standard,”  page  20). 

British  Coal,  which  operates 
coal  mines  across  the  U.K.,  is  a 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

DETROIT  —  Checker  Cab  Co. , 
based  here,  is  the  latest  taxi  com¬ 
pany  to  opt  for  an  automated  dis¬ 
patching  system  that  promises 
hefty  productivity  gains  and  elim¬ 
inates  charges  of  favoritism  and 
fare  stealing  among  drivers. 

The  minicomputer-based  sys¬ 
tem  supports  dispatch  center 
telephone  operators  and  uses  ra¬ 
dio  links  to  forward  driver  in¬ 
structions  to  dashboard-mounted 
data  terminals. 

This  system  replaces  voice  ra¬ 
dio  networks,  which  cab  compa¬ 
nies  said  are  subject  to  dispatcher 
favoritism  and  fare  stealing  by 
drivers  who  respond  to  calls  in¬ 
tended  for  colleagues. 

The  system  is  based  on  Digital 
Equipment  Corp’s.  MicroVAX 
minicomputers  and  Gandalf  Sys¬ 
tems  Group’s  Cabmate  data  ter¬ 
minals,  which  include  an  LCD  dis¬ 
play  and  1 6-button  keypad.  The 
networks  promise  to  increase 
productivity  by  helping  taxis 
reach  customers  faster  and  by 
eliminating  costly  “dead-head” 
runs,  in  which  a  driver  drops  off  a 
passenger  and  then  returns  to  a 
favorite  base  area  without  a  fare. 

Some  taxi  companies  feel  the 


nationalized  company  whose  EDI 
activities  grew  out  of  the  automa¬ 
tion  and  centralization  of  its  in¬ 
ternal  purchasing  facilities  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  1970s  and  early  ’80s. 

Since  British  Coal  began  using 
EDI  in  1982  to  transfer  purchase 
orders  and  invoices,  about  1 50  of 
its  trading  partners  —  account¬ 
ing  for  about  500  trading  sites, 
including  their  distribution/or- 
der  offices  and  subsidiaries  — 
have  committed  to  electronic 
trading. 

Most  of  those  firms  have  come 
aboard  as  EDI  users  since  1987, 
when  British  Coal  moved  away 
from  conducting  EDI  transac¬ 
tions  over  private  lines  and  start¬ 
ed  using  a  third-party  network 
provided  by  Istel,  a  value-added 
network  provider  in  the  U.K. 

British  Coal’s  purchase  han¬ 
dling  system  is  anchored  by  an 
IBM  3081  mainframe  here  that 
supports  homegrown  EDI  soft¬ 
ware.  The  computer  center 
electronically  transmits  some 
200,000  purchase  orders  per 
year  and  automatically  checks 
( continued  on  page  20 ) 


networks  will  also  help  them  ex¬ 
pand  into  new  businesses,  such  as 
the  courier  business,  which  have 
been  out  of  reach  because  the 
companies  could  not  maintain 
close  enough  contact  with  drivers 
and  cabs  were  not  sufficiently  re¬ 
sponsive. 

“We  believe  that  it’s  going  to 
increase  our  business  by  at  least 
50%, ”  said  Bernard  Goldberg, 
president  of  United  Cab  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia,  a  taxi  coop¬ 
erative  that  provides  dispatching 
and  accounting  services  for  some 
800  cabs.  That  increase,  which 
Goldberg  called  conservative, 
will  come  from  generating  more 
business  for  existing  cabs  by  an¬ 
swering  telephone  calls  faster 
and  breaking  into  new  markets 
such  as  deliveries  of  letters,  small 
packages,  blood  and  X-rays. 

With  voice  dispatch  systems, 
taxi  companies  typically  have  op¬ 
erators  answer  phones  and  type 
or  hand-write  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  customer.  That  infor¬ 
mation  is  passed  on  to  a  dispatch¬ 
er,  who  searches  for  a  driver  in 
the  customer’s  area.  Theoretical¬ 
ly,  the  first  driver  to  answer  the 
call  gets  the  fare. 

But  there  are  an  array  of  prob- 
( continued  on  page  20) 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Senior  Writer _ 

DALLAS  —  A  $6  billion-per- 
year  retailer  that  supports  mili¬ 
tary  post  exchanges  (PXs)  is  em¬ 
barking  on  a  network  mission 
that  promises  to  save  $5  million 
per  year  by  automating  merchan¬ 
dise  ordering  and  financial  re¬ 
porting. 

The  automation  effort  will 
support  two  new  applications 
that  provide  timely  inventory  and 
fiscal  data,  and  make  planning 
more  efficient,  said  Maj.  Jim  Hea- 
berg,  chief  of  the  U.S.  Army/ 
Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
(AAFES),  based  here.  AAFES  op¬ 
erates  all  Air  Force  and  Army 
PXs. 

The  applications,  AAFES  Store 
Automation  Program  (ASAP) 
and  Integrated  General  Ledger 
Accounting  System  (IGLAS),  are 
being  developed  in  conjunction 
with  the  Coopers  &  Lybrand  ac¬ 
counting  firm,  Heaberg  said. 

VSAT  to  trim  costs 

AAFES  is  also  installing  a 
Hughes  Network  Systems,  Inc. 
very  small  aperture  terminal  sat¬ 
ellite  network  to  replace  its  cur¬ 
rent  network  of  leased  lines.  The 
VSAT  network  is  expected  to  save 
$1.5  million  per  year  in  line  and 
maintenance  costs,  according  to 
Jim  Spires,  chief  of  data  commu¬ 
nications  for  AAFES. 

On  military  bases  worldwide, 
AAFES  operates  some  17,000 
PXs,  ranging  from  hot  dog  stands 
to  major  department  stores,  Hea¬ 
berg  said. 

They  are  all  currently  support¬ 
ed  from  a  data  center  here  by  Am¬ 


dahl  Corp.  5880  and  5890  main¬ 
frames. 

POS  possibilities 

The  ASAP  project  requires  the 
installation  of  minicomputers, 
which  have  not  yet  been  selected, 
at  1 28  military  bases  nationwide 
to  off-load  PX  support  from  the 
mainframes,  Spires  said.  Each 
base  minicomputer  will  support 
video  display  and  point-of-sale 
terminals  at  PXs.  A  large  base,  for 
example,  might  have  60  PXs. 

POS  terminals  will  be  polled 

“T 

in  some  cases, 
[the  mini]  could  generate 
automatic  reorders 
without  someone  having 
to  count  the  items  on  the 
shelves.” 
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periodically  by  the  minicomput¬ 
er,  which,  in  turn,  will  transmit 
the  data  via  satellite  to  the  main 
headquarters  here.  The  minicom¬ 
puter  will  track  stock  levels  at 
each  of  the  exchanges  it  supports. 

“In  some  cases,  it  could  gener¬ 
ate  automatic  reorders  without 
someone  taking  a  clipboard  and  a 
sharp  pencil  to  count  the  items  on 
the  shelves,”  as  is  the  current 
practice,  Heaberg  said. 

ASAP  will  also  help  the  PXs 
( continued  on  page  20 ) 


Cab  firm's  dispatching  net 
yields  edge,  fewer  disputes 
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British  Coal 
works  toward 
one  standard 

Since  it  started  using  the  Istel  public 
data  net  in  1987  to  conduct  electronic 
data  interchange,  British  Coal  has  been 
a  strong  backer  of  EDI  standards. 

There  was  no  universally  recognized 
standard  at  the  time  British  Coal  first 
started  using  EDI,  according  to  William 
Bedford,  chairman  of  the  company’s 
EDI  Steering  Committee. 

“Consideration  was  given  to  the  im¬ 
position  of  British  Coal’s  document 
standards,  used  with  direct  links,  on 
suppliers  who  wish  to  trade  electroni¬ 
cally  with  us,”  Bedford  said.  “This  was 
rejected  on  the  basis  that  using  British 
Coal  standards  could  restrict  the  size  of 
[the]  community  prepared  to  trade 
electronically  with  the  industry.” 

British  Coal  wound  up  adopting 
standards  from  two  bodies  —  the  Arti¬ 
cle  Number  Association  (Tradacoms 
standard)  and  the  Society  of  Motor 
Manufacturers  and  Traders  (Odette 
standard). 

The  Tradacoms  standard  is  used  for 
purchase  orders,  while  the  Odette  stan¬ 
dard  is  used  for  invoices. 

Now  British  Coal  is  trying  to  evolve 
into  a  user  of  the  emerging  EDI  for  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Commerce  and  Transport 
(EDIFACT)  international  standard. 

“British  Coal  is  monitoring  [EDI- 
FACT’s]  progress  with  a  view  to  adopt¬ 
ing  this  approach  as  the  EDI  formats  re¬ 
ceive  wider  acceptance,”  Bedford  said. 

The  company  is  arranging  a  meeting 
this  month  with  other  EDI  users  in  the 
U.K.  who  are  interested  in  adopting 
EDIFACT.  The  group’s  goal  will  be  to 
adopt  a  common  subset  of  EDIFACT  op¬ 
tions  by  year  end,  he  said. 

—  Bob  Brown 


Early  EDI  user  sees 
gold  in  them  nets 

continued  from  page  19 
the  validity  of  invoices  against  these  pur¬ 
chase  orders. 

Just  rewards 

British  Coal’s  EDI  efforts  have  paid  off 
in  a  number  of  ways,  according  to  William 
Bedford,  chairman  of  the  company’s  EDI 
Steering  Committee. 

The  rewards  include  speedier  commu¬ 
nications  that  have  cut  lead  times  for  or¬ 
dering  supplies;  confirmation  that  docu- 


but  another  25%  rejected  EDI  outright  and 
are  still  using  paper  documents,  Bedford 
said. 

British  Coal  “has  absorbed  many  man¬ 
hours  in  selling  the  concept”  to  the  rest  of 
its  suppliers.  “This  has  not  been  because  of 
reluctance  to  adopt  EDI  as  such,  but  more 
because  it  has  represented  additional  out¬ 
lay  and  additional  demand  on  their  inter¬ 
nal  DP  resources,”  Bedford  said. 

Persuading  trading  partners  to  receive 
electronic  purchase  orders  has  been  easier 
than  getting  them  to  send  invoices,  he  said. 
Suppliers  “felt  that  most  of  the  benefit  [of 
sending  invoices  electronically  falls]  to 


Miner  strikes  it  rich  with  EDI 
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ments  have  been  received,  which  has 
strengthened  business  relations;  and  the 
ability  to  implement  just-in-time  provi¬ 
sioning. 

Bedford  figures  his  company  is  saving 
about  $  1  million  a  year  by  shortening  de¬ 
livery  cycles  and  reducing  inventories.  The 
company  is  also  saving  approximately 
$50,000  a  year  in  labor  and  associated 
costs  as  a  result  of  reduced  paper  handling 
and  keying  in  of  original  documents. 

EDI  pitfalls 

However,  persuading  its  suppliers  to 
use  EDI  has  been  a  major  obstacle  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Coal’s  efforts  to  become  an  EDI  leader. 
About  a  quarter  of  the  suppliers  it  has  ap¬ 
proached  signed  with  Istel  immediately, 


British  Coal  with  the  removal  of  their  ex¬ 
pensive  error-prone  procedure  of  mail  re¬ 
ceipt,  data  entry  and  correction,”  he  said. 

The  subsequent  development  of  an  in¬ 
voice  rejection  report  that  automatically 
lets  suppliers  know  whether  the  invoice 
they  sent  has  been  accepted  or  not  has  con¬ 
vinced  suppliers  that  there  are  benefits  to 
exchanging  invoices  electronically,  Bed¬ 
ford  said. 

One  surprise  in  the  process  has  been  the 
amount  of  EDI  implementation  support 
British  Coal  has  had  to  provide  to  inexperi¬ 
enced  trading  partners,  Bedford  said.  This 
has  reduced  the  availability  of  British 
Coal’s  development  staff  to  introduce  new 
documentation  formats  and  slowed  down 
overall  progress.  □ 


Cab  firm’s  net  yields 
edge,  fewer  disputes 

continued  from  page  1 9 

lems  with  this  type  of  dispatching. 

Besides  dispatchers  favoring  certain 
drivers  and  some  drivers  answering  calls 
assigned  to  others,  many  drivers  also  ac¬ 
cept  fares  miles  from  the  customer’s  loca¬ 
tion,  therefore,  degrading  service.  Gold¬ 
berg  said  disgruntled  drivers  can  also  hold 
down  the  microphone  key  to  prevent  other 
drivers  from  contacting  the  dispatcher 
since  only  one  person  can  talk  at  a  time. 

Gandalf’s  Cabmate  system  eliminates 
each  of  those  concerns,  users  said.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Checker  Cab  plans  to  divide  this 
city  into  about  100  zones,  each  about  eight 
to  1 0  square  blocks,  said  Jeff  Priest,  gener¬ 
al  manager  for  the  company.  Drivers,  who 
typically  have  a  favorite  area  where  they 
look  for  fares,  key  the  zone  number  where 
they  are  at  any  given  time  into  their  data 
terminal. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  dispatch  center,  op¬ 
erators  sitting  at  dumb  terminals  linked  to 
a  MicroVAX  3300  answer  customer  phone 
calls  and  key  in  fare  data.  Software  on  the 
MicroVAX  determines  which  zone  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  in  and  which  driver  in  that  zone  is 
next  in  line  to  receive  the  fare. 

The  VAX  routes  the  data  to  one  of  three 
transmitting  towers  that  together  blanket 
the  city.  From  there,  data  is  routed  over  the 
company’s  existing  450-MHz  voice  radio 
network  to  receivers  in  the  cab  and  then  on 
to  the  mobile  data  terminals. 

Since  the  data  transmission  only  goes 
to  the  driver  for  whom  the  fare  is  intended, 
no  other  driver  can  intercept  the  fare.  Cus¬ 
tomers  get  better  service  since  drivers  will 
be  within  eight  or  10  blocks  of  their  loca¬ 
tion  and  complaints  of  dispatcher  favorit¬ 
ism  are  eliminated  since  the  computer 
handles  the  dispatching. 

Drivers  should  also  earn  more  money 
since,  upon  picking  up  a  fare,  they  can  key 
in  the  zone  where  they  will  be  dropping  the 
fare  off,  Priest  said.  That  places  them  on 
the  list  to  receive  fares  in  the  destination 
zone  when  the  passenger  is  dropped  off, 
eliminating  the  deadhead  run  back  to  the 
base  zone.  □ 


AUtde  GoesALongWay 

It’s  only  half  the  size  of  other  Ethernet  repeaters,  and  yet  the 
RL6000  is  long  on  features.  It  operates  with  or  without  an  SQE 
test  signal,  it  provides  automatic  and  manual  segmentation,  it  has 
comprehensive  diagnostic  indicators  and  it’s  compatible  with 
either  fiber  or  copper  network.  On  top  of  all  that,  it’s  readily 
available  with  an  external  power  supply  as  the  RL6000L  or  with  a 
built-in  power  supply  as  the  RL6000Li.  And  at  about  11”  x  8.5” 
x  2.5”,  it’s  easy  to  install  wherever  space  is  at  a  premium,  plus  it 
can  stand  alone  or  be  rack  mounted.  Finally  the  RL6000  is  very 
competitively  priced,  so  your  dollars  go  a  long  way  too.  So  see 
how  it  can  enhance  your  LANs.  Call  800  888-LAN 1  or  write 
Siecor  Corporation,  Electro  Optic  Products,  EO.  CIC/^AD 
Box  13625,  Research  Triangle  Park,  NC  27709.  w 


Military  group  sets 
out  on  net  mission 

continued  from  page  19 
improve  customer  service.  For  example,  a 
customer  could  make  a  payment  on  a  lay¬ 
away  purchase  from  any  site  on  the  base 
supported  by  the  minicomputer.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  any  POS  terminal  will  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  credit  card  or  check  verification, 
which  today  are  only  supported  in  select 
locations. 

Fiscal  helper 

IGLAS  is  intended  to  integrate  all  fiscal 
data  —  including  budgets,  store  records, 
costs  and  pricing  data  —  into  a  single  pro¬ 
gram,  Heaberg  said.  Today,  those  func¬ 
tions  are  handled  by  separate  hardware 
and  software  packages  that  have  evolved 
over  the  years. 

“Right  now,  it  takes  us  30  to  60  days  to 
tabulate  the  results  from  a  store,”  he  said, 
because  it  is  a  paper-intensive  process  that 
involves  several  levels  of  verification. 
“With  IGLAS,  monthly  store  results  will 
probably  be  done  within  three  days  of  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  period.” 

That  will  allow  the  exchanges  to  keep 
less  inventory  on  hand  and  more  efficient¬ 
ly  plan  staffing  requirements,  Heaberg 
said. 


The  VSAT  net  that  will  support  these 
functions  will  replace  a  network  based  on 
NCR  Comten  remote  communications  pro¬ 
cessors  and  leased  lines,  said  Bob  Harper, 
telecommunications  systems  specialist  for 
AAFES. 

NCR  Comten  processors  are  currently 
located  at  10  geographically  disbursed 
sites  and  act  as  concentrators  for  9-6K 
bit/sec  lines  that  support  IBM  3174  cluster 
controllers  at  surrounding  PXs.  Trunk 
lines  varying  in  speed  from  19-2K  to  64K 
bit/sec  link  the  NCR  Comten  processors  to 
each  other  and  to  the  headquarters  here. 

With  the  VSAT  net,  most  of  the  NCR 
Comten  processors  will  no  longer  be  need¬ 
ed  because  VSATs  located  at  each  base  will 
transmit  data  directly  to  Hughes’  shared 
hub  in  El  Segundo,  Calif.  One  processor 
will  be  retained  to  support  international 
links,  which  are  not  currently  slated  to  be 
brought  onto  the  VSAT  net. 

To  transmit  data  from  El  Segundo  to  the 
Dallas  headquarters,  AAFES  will  install  a 
single  T-l  link. 

A  pilot  test  with  five  sites  on  the  VSAT 
network  is  under  way,  and  the  network  is 
expected  to  be  completely  operational  by 
June  1991,  Spires  said. 

According  to  Heaberg,  the  ASAP  and  IG¬ 
LAS  projects  should  be  fully  operational  by 
early  1992.  □ 
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LOCAL  NETWORKING 

PC  AND  TERMINAL  TO  HOST  LANS,  GATEWAYS  AND  MICRO  COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 


Worth  Noting 


“T 

Af  OEM  sales 
volumes  [of  OS/2  LAN 
Manager]  aren’t 
satisfactory  by  mid- 
1990,  Microsoft  will 
have  to  reevaluate  its 
position  and  consider 
complementary 
distribution  methods.” 

Mike  Murray 

Director 

Networking  Business  Unit 

Microsoft  Corp. 

Redmond,  Wash. 


letnotes 


Novell,  Inc.  has  certified 
disk  drive  maker  Priam 
Corp.’s  external  and  internal 
storage  subsystems  for  use 
with  its  Advanced  NetWare 
and  System  Fault  Tolerant 
NetWare  286  Version  2.15 
network  operating  systems. 
Novell  tested  and  approved 
more  than  50  storage  subsys¬ 
tems  ranging  in  size  from  45M 
to  330M  bytes.  Priam  said 
its  drives  are  Novell-ready, 
meaning  they  are  outfitted 
with  a  defect  map  that  in¬ 
structs  the  network  operating 
system  of  nopusable  storage 
addresses  on  the  hard  disk. 
Previously,  NetWare  users 
were  required  to  use  Comp- 
surf,  a  Novell  disk  utility  to 
spot  disk  drive  defects.  Priam 
said  it  will  also  support  future 
versions  of  NetWare,  includ¬ 
ing  NetWare  386. 

IMC  Networks  Corp.  re¬ 
cently  announced  a  hub  to 
connect  workstations  fitted 
with  Ethernet  local  network 
cards  to  an  Ethernet  backbone 
in  a  star  topology. 

The  PCnic  Basket  hub,  in  its 
basic  configuration,  contains 
a  mainboard  card,  an  attach¬ 
ment  unit  interface  that  con¬ 
nects  the  backbone  to  the  hub 
and  a  two-port  interface  card 
supporting  connection  of  two 
workstations  to  the  hub.  As 
many  as  four  additional  two- 
port  interface  cards  can  be 
added  to  the  hub,  supporting  a 
total  of  10  workstations. 

PCnic  Basket  hubs  can  be 
stacked  for  multiple  connec¬ 
tions  to  the  Ethernet  back¬ 
bone.  The  hub  supports  con¬ 
nection  of  thin  or  thick 
( continued  on  page  24 ) 


Apple’s  Morris  Taradalsky 


Potential  buyers  point  out 
Mac’s  network  gains,  flaws 

Connectivity  announcements  heighten  popularity. 


By  Sarah  Vandershaf 

West  Coast  Correspondent 

ORLANDO,  Fla.  —  A  number 
of  the  350  information  managers 
who  attended  a  recent  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  seminar  here  said 
the  vendor’s  June  networking  an¬ 
nouncements  have  helped  make 
Macintoshes  viable  additions  to 
corporate  networks. 

Seminar  attendees,  many  of 
whom  were  evaluating  whether 
to  buy  their  first  Macintosh  sys¬ 
tems,  said  Apple’s  introduction  of 
a  Macintosh  token-ring  interface 
and  its  support  for  network  stan¬ 
dards  have  helped  buoy  Apple’s 
credibility  among  corporate  buy¬ 
ers. 

One  potential  Macintosh  buy¬ 
er,  an  MIS  manager  who  request¬ 
ed  anonymity,  said  employee  de¬ 
mand  for  Macintoshes  is  making 
him  look  more  closely  at  Apple’s 
networking  offerings. 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 

“P 

JL  eople  look  at 
Macs  and  say,  Td  love 
to  have  that,’  ”  one  MIS 
manager  said. 

AAA 


“People  look  at  Macs  and  say, 
‘I’d  love  to  have  that,’  ”  he  said  of 
the  microcomputer’s  user  inter¬ 
face.  Until  now,  however,  the  lack 
of  practical  products  to  tie  Apple 
devices  to  mainstream  Ethernet 
and  token-ring  networks  has  tak¬ 
en  precedence  over  user  pleas  for 
the  hardware,  the  MIS  manager 
said. 

Morris  Taradalsky,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  customer  service  and  in¬ 
formation  technology  for  Apple, 
said  that  for  most  users  of  IBM 
networks,  the  “most  significant 
issue  has  been  the  lack  of  token¬ 


ring  connectivity,  which  [we 
have]  addressed  with  our  Token- 
Talk  NB  Card.” 

While  many  show  attendees 
agreed  with  Taradalsky,  some  us¬ 
ers  said  Apple  has  some  holes  in 
its  current  connectivity  strategy. 

Waiting  for  action 

Action  Products  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.  of  Ocala,  Fla.,  which  man¬ 
ufactures  and  imports  aerospace- 
related  novelties  such  as  freeze- 
dried  “astronaut  ice  cream”  for 
museum  gift  shops,  would  like  to 
combine  the  graphics  capabilities 
of  its  15  Macintoshes  with  the 
company’s  accounting,  inventory 
and  sales  data  bases  residing  on 
an  IBM  System/36  minicomputer 
to  produce  sales  graphs,  price 
lists  and  a  product  catalog. 

John  Sible,  who  manages  Ac¬ 
tion  Products’  network,  is  consid¬ 
ering  two  networking  alterna¬ 
tives.  Apple’s  TokenTalk  NB  Card 
would  allow  him  to  connect  the 
Macintoshes  over  a  token-ring 
net  with  the  System/36.  But  he 
would  either  have  to  buy  a  $  1 , 2  5  0 
interface  for  every  Macintosh  or 
buy  one  card  for  a  Macintosh  and 
dedicate  it  as  a  server  —  an  ex¬ 
pensive  move  either  way,  he  said. 

The  other  option  would  be  to 
purchase  a  protocol  converter 
and  terminal-emulation  software 
for  each  Macintosh,  which  would 
cost  $1,295  for  the  whole  setup. 

Although  both  options  would 
only  support  AppleTalk’s  230K 
bit/sec  transmission  speed,  the 
limitation  does  not  deter  Sible. 
The  Macintoshes  would  commu¬ 
nicate  mainly  with  the  Sys¬ 
tem/36  rather  than  with  one  an¬ 
other,  so  the  higher  4M  bit/sec 
speed  of  TokenTalk  would  not  be 
essential,  he  said. 

But  Sible  believes  that  Apple 
could  offer  a  better  option  than 
the  two  from  which  he  must  now 
choose.  If  Apple  were  to  add 
5250  terminal  emulation  to  its 
( continued  on  page  24 ) 


Microwave  technique 
extends  E-net  links 

NEARnet,  vendors  devise  way  to  split  signal  to 
allow  distances  of  up  to  8.6  miles  between  nets. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

BOSTON  —  Members  of  the 
fledgling  New  England  Academic 
and  Research  network  (NEAR¬ 
net)  and  two  vendors  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  way  to  double  the  reach  of 
a  single  microwave  span  used  to 
link  remote  Ethernets. 

The  technique  enables  users 
to  link  Ethernets  at  distances  up 
to  8.6  miles  while  retaining  com¬ 
patibility  with  the  IEEE  802.3 
specification. 

Previously,  microwave  could 
only  be  used  to  bridge  Ethernets 
at  distances  up  to  4.3  miles  with¬ 
out  using  relays. 

NEARnet,  formed  in  late  1988 
by  Harvard  University,  Boston 
University  (BU)  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
is  a  nonprofit  regional  net  that 
will  eventually  support  connec¬ 
tions  to  similar  nets  in  six  states. 

The  group  currently  has  12 
members  located  in  a  50-mile  ra¬ 
dius.  Besides  the  university 
founders,  other  NEARnet  mem¬ 
bers  include  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  Thinking  Machines  Corp. 
and  Encore  Computer  Corp. 

Twelve-mile  link 

NEARnet  and  Microwave  By¬ 
pass  Systems,  Inc.  technicians  re¬ 
cently  linked  MIT  Lincoln  Labora¬ 
tory’s  Ethernet  with  the  school’s 
main  campus  network  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  1 2  miles  away  via  a 
microwave  connection  using 
only  one  repeater. 

The  12-mile  link,  which  sup¬ 
ports  a  full  10M  bit/sec  Ethernet 
bandwidth,  uses  a  single  repeater 
between  the  two  campuses  that 
breaks  the  transmission  into  a 

HL8  unveils 
file  servers, 
software 

By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
Hughes  LAN  Systems  (HLS)  re¬ 
cently  unveiled  a  new  line  of  file 
servers  and  protocol  software 
that  expands  the  workstation 
types  and  cabling  options  the 
firm  supports  on  local  networks 
running  Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare 
2.15. 

Software  drivers  built  into  the 
new  servers  support  HLS’  broad- 


four-  and  an  eight-mile  segment. 

The  microwave  technology 
enabled  NEARnet  to  cut  its  net¬ 
work  costs  by  about  40%  over  tra¬ 
ditional  microwave  techniques, 
which  would  have  required  an¬ 
other  hop,  according  to  Kent  En¬ 
gland,  director  of  networks  and 
systems  engineering  at  BU  and  a 
cofounder  of  NEARnet. 

Further,  unlike  dial-up  and 
leased-line  services,  users  that 
purchase  microwave  equipment 
only  incur  onetime  purchase 
costs,  rather  than  recurring 
monthly  usage  charges. 

Traffic  patterns 

NEARnet  engineers  developed 
the  microwave  link  with  Micro- 
wave  Bypass  of  Braintree,  Mass., 
and  cisco  Systems,  Inc.  of  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.  They  discovered  a 
way  to  extend  the  microwave 
reach  by  splitting  a  23-GHz  mi¬ 
crowave  signal  into  two  channels 
and  devoting  each  channel  to 
one-way  data  traffic,  one  channel 
to  send  and  one  to  receive,  ac¬ 
cording  Microwave  Bypass  Presi¬ 
dent  David  Theodore. 

Microwave  is  inherently  a  full- 
duplex  medium,  capable  of  simul¬ 
taneously  sending  and  receiving 
data  packets.  But  the  23-GHz  ra¬ 
dios  have  enough  capacity  to  sup¬ 
port  two  10M  bit/sec  Ethernet 
channels,  Theodore  said. 

With  ordinary  full-duplex  mi¬ 
crowave  links  that  exceed  four 
miles,  the  data  transmission  de¬ 
lay  surpassed  the  maximum  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  IEEE  802.3  stan¬ 
dard. 

Consequently,  users  experi¬ 
enced  undetected  collisions  that 
(continued  on  page  24 ) 

band  Ethernet  and  token-ring 
adapters,  as  well  as  Novell’s 
NE2000  Ethernet  and  NL1000 
AppleTalk  boards.  This  lets  users 
mix  and  match  four  cabling  op¬ 
tions,  and  attach  Macintosh  work 
groups  as  well  as  personal  com¬ 
puters  to  HLS  local  networks. 

The  new  4450  and  4460  serv¬ 
ers,  which  come  with  NetWare 
2.15  installed,  are  based  on  Intel 
Corp.’s  25-MHz  80386  micro¬ 
processor.  Novell’s  NetWare  For 
Macintosh,  a  server-based  appli¬ 
cation  that  provides  NetWare  ser¬ 
vices  to  Macintosh  workstations, 
is  available  from  HLS  as  an  option 
for  the  4460. 

The  two  servers  are  available 
in  a  total  of  seven  models  ranging 
in  price  from  $8,995  to  $17,995. 
( continued  on  page  24 ) 
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(Part  2) 


Who’s  really  putting  ISDN  on  the  map? 

If  you’ve  seen  the  headlines,  you  know  the  score 


You  only  have  to  scan  the  trade 
press  to  see  who’s  the  clear-cut  ISDN 
leader  The  company  that  helped 
build  the  standards  for  ISDN.  The 
company  that’s  helping  local  tele¬ 
phone  companies  turn  the  promise 
of  ISDN  into  Real-World  Solutions. 
The  company:  AT&T 

95%  of  ISDN  lines 
are  on  an  AT&T  5ESS®  switch 

AT&T  Network  Systems  has  helped 
more  local  telephone  companies 
install  more  ISDN  lines  than  any 
other  telecommunications  supplier- 
some  95%  of  non-trial  ISDN  lines. 
What’s  more,  we’ve  already  shipped 
over  260,000  ISDN  lines  for 
future  use. 

Today  162  central  offices  can 
offer  operational  ISDN  services  from 
the  AT&T  5ESS  switch— with  618 
upgraded  with  ISDN  software. 
Combined,  these  central  offices  have 
the  potential  to  offer  ISDN  services 
to  13.5  million  telephone  company 
customers. 

So,  while  most  other  suppliers 
are  still  in  product  development  trials, 


AT&T  Network  Systems  is  helping 
phone  companies  across  the  nation 
offer  Real-World  ISDN  services 
right  now  Services  such  as  simulta¬ 
neous  voice  and  data  transmission, 
high-speed  facsimile  and  electronic 
mail— all  over  a  single  phone  line. 
Services  that  utilize  your  existing 
telephone  network  to  dramatically 
increase  productivity  and  efficiency 
for  businesses,  from  hospitals 
and  insurance  companies 
to  investment,  publishing  and 
law  firms. 

ISDN  is  just  the  beginning 

We  believe  that  ISDN  is  the  beginning 
of  an  even  bigger  future.  A  future  we 
call  Universal  Information  Services. 

A  future  where  networks  will  be  able 
to  meet  complex  communications 
needs  for  voice,  data  and  image— 
simply  and  economically 

At  AT&T  Network  Systems,  this 
belief  is  already  driving  our  tech¬ 
nology  our  product  development, 
and  our  commitment  to  you. 

Articles  reprinted  by  permission  of  CommunicationsWeek,  Computerworld, 
Network  World,  Telephony ,  and  TE&M. 

©1989  AT&T 
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HLS  unveils  file 
servers,  software 

continued  from  page  21 
The  minimum  configuration  is  a  4450  with 
2M  bytes  of  system  memory  and  a  383M- 
byte  hard  disk,  while  the  high  end  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  4460  with  8M  bytes  of  random- 
access  memory,  dual  383M-byte  hard 
drives  and  a  1 50M-byte  tape  backup  drive. 

The  4450  and  4460  join  HLS’  existing 
4430,  which  has  a  16-MHz  80386.  HLS  has 
discontinued  the  4430  but  will  continue  to 
support  it  with  software  upgrades  to  new 
versions  of  NetWare. 

Protocol  moves 

HLS’  new  Linc/PS2  software,  a  DOS  ap¬ 
plication  that  runs  in  workstations,  pro¬ 
vides  support  for  IBM’s  Micro  Channel  Ar¬ 
chitecture-based  Personal  System/2s.  The 
software  includes  drivers  for  Western  Digi¬ 
tal  Corp.’s  Micro  Channel  EtherCard  Plus 
adapter  and  IBM’s  Micro  Channel  broad¬ 
band  board. 

The  new  Linc/PS2  software  is  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  HLS’  Multiple  Protocol  Architec¬ 
ture  (MPA),  joining  the  Linc/PC  software 
for  workstations  based  on  IBM’s  original 
Personal  Computer  architecture.  The  Line 
line  of  MPA  software  puts  multiprotocol 
support  in  the  workstation,  rather  than  in 
the  server  or  gateway. 

According  to  K.C.  Clawson,  manager  of 
HLS’  personal  computer  product  line, 
there  are  performance  gains  to  be  had  by 
distributing  the  protocol  processing  out  to 
the  workstations  rather  than  handling  it  on 
gateways  or  with  server-based  protocol 


multiplexing. 

“The  Line  software  in  the  workstations 
is  what  makes  our  servers  really  fly,” 
Clawson  said. 

The  basic  Linc/PC  and  Linc/PS2  pack¬ 
ages  support  Novell’s  Internetwork  Packet 
Exchange  (IPX)  transport  protocol  and 
can  be  enhanced  to  support  optional  pro¬ 
tocol  stacks,  including  Transmission  Con¬ 
trol  Protocol/Internet  Protocol,  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.’s  Local  Area  Transport 
(LAT),  IBM’s  Data  Link  Control  (DLC)  and 
HLS’  proprietary  LocalNet  2000  transport 
protocol. 

“Our  goal  is  to  eliminate  gateways  as 
much  as  possible,”  Clawson  said.  Gate¬ 
ways  are  costly,  represent  both  a  perfor¬ 
mance  bottleneck  and  a  single  point  of  fail¬ 
ure,  and  often  make  protocol  translation 
errors,  he  added. 

Separately,  HLS  also  reduced  prices  on 
its  Multiple  Protocol  Terminal  Server  fam¬ 
ily  by  1 0%  to  50%,  and  enhanced  the  prod¬ 
uct  line  with  two  new  options. 

Users  can  now  purchase  “read-only 
memory-loaded”  terminal  servers  which 
can  store  the  terminal’s  operating  soft¬ 
ware  in  erasable  programmable  ROM 
chips.  HLS’  existing  terminal  servers  must 
boot  up  across  the  network  from  a  dedicat¬ 
ed  DOS-based  personal  computer  contain¬ 
ing  the  operating  software  and  running  a 
downline-load  protocol. 

The  second  enhancement  is  a  third  pro¬ 
tocol  stack  for  the  Line /Term  multiproto¬ 
col  software  that  runs  in  the  terminal  serv¬ 
ers.  Users  can  now  add  HLS’  LocalNet  2000 
protocol  to  the  TCP/IP  and  LAT  protocols 
already  in  the  Linc/Term  software.  □ 


Netnotes 

continued  from  page  21 

Ethernet  and  coaxial  cable. 

Interface  cards  that  support  twisted¬ 
pair  and  fiber-optic  cable  will  be  available 
in  the  future. 

The  basic  PCnic  Basket  configuration, 
including  power  supply,  costs  $1,395,  and 
each  extra  two-port  interface  card  is  $450. 
With  the  full  configuration  of  five  two-port 
cards,  PCnic  Basket  costs  $2,995. 

The  PCnic  Basket  hub  will  be  available 
at  the  end  of  September.  IMC  Networks  can 
be  reached  at  1342  Bell  Ave.,  Unit  3E,  Tus- 
tin,  Calif.  92680,  or  by  calling  (714)  259- 
1020. 

Standard  Microsystems  Corp.  re¬ 
cently  introduced  an  internal  four-port 
hub  for  Arcnet  in  versions  for  coaxial  cable 
or  twisted-pair  wire.  The  hubs  fit  into  any 
IBM  Personal  Computer  and  do  not  require 
an  external  power  source.  As  many  as  four 
hubs  of  either  type  can  be  daisy-chained  in 
a  single  Personal  Computer  without  use  of 
external  ports. 

Each  hub  can  support  2,000  feet  of  co¬ 
axial  cable  or  400  feet  of  twisted-pair  cable 
between  networked  devices.  Hubs  include 
diagnostic  displays  at  each  port  for  fault 
isolation. 

In  addition,  the  twisted-pair  hub  has  a 
display  showing  if  the  wire’s  polarity  has 
been  reversed  during  installation. 

The  coaxial  hub  is  priced  at  $295,  and 
the  twisted-pair  version  costs  $345. 

Standard  Microsystems’  Systems  Prod¬ 
ucts  Division  can  be  reached  at  35  Marcus 
Blvd.,  Hauppauge,  N.Y.  11788,  or  call 
(516)  273-3100. 

Ten  X  Technology,  Inc.  last  week  in¬ 
troduced  the  Optical  Conversion  Unit 
(OCU)  for  a  Write  Once,  Read  Many 
(WORM)  optical  disk,  which  can  be  used  to 
permanently  back  up  network  application 
programs. 

The  OCU  makes  a  WORM  disk  appear  as 
a  Winchester  drive  to  a  server  so  the  disk 
can  be  read  without  software  drivers. 

Although  the  data  stored  on  WORM 
disks  cannot  ordinarily  be  altered,  the  OCU 
is  able  to  relocate  blocks  of  data  on  the  disk 
so  stored  applications  can  be  updated. 

The  OCU  is  priced  at  $1,295  and  is 
available  now. 

Ten  X  Technology  can  be  contacted  at 
Bldg.  3,  Suite  3200,  4807  Spicewood 
Springs  Road,  Austin,  Texas  78759,  or  call 
(800)  922-9050  outside  Texas  or  (512) 
346-8360  inside  Texas.  □ 


Potential  buyers 
point  out  Mac’s  gains 

continued  from  page  21 
Coax/Twinax  Card,  “that  would  be  the  ide¬ 
al  solution  for  us,”  Sible  said.  Currently, 
Apple’s  Coax/Twinax  Card  only  supports 
3270  emulation. 

Chemical  reaction 

Gary  Turner,  systems  analyst  for  the 
Latin  American  division  of  Dow  Chemical 
Co.,  is  looking  to  use  Apple  networking 
products  to  integrate  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puters  into  a  Macintosh  network. 

The  division,  based  in  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.,  bought  17  Macintoshes  for  word  pro¬ 
cessing  in  February,  opting  for  them  over 
DOS-based  personal  computers  primarily 
due  to  the  Macintosh  graphical  interface, 
Turner  said. 

“We’re  seeing  a  large  proliferation  of 
IBM  [Personal  Computers]  on  Token- 


Microwave  technique 
extends  E-net  links 

continued  from  page  21 
randomly  destroyed  data  packets  and  ad¬ 
versely  affected  network  performance,  En¬ 
gland  said. 

Splitting  the  transmit  and  receive  sig¬ 
nals  was  a  surprisingly  simple  and  feasible 
matter,  he  said.  Users  no  longer  are  con¬ 
strained  to  the  single-hop,  4.3-mile  limita¬ 
tion  and  can  transmit  data  at  the  8.6-mile 
maximum  distance  of  microwave  while 
conforming  to  802.3- 

Once  the  signal  passes  through  Micro- 
wave  Bypass’  Etherwave  Transceiver  —  a 
local  net-to-microwave  interface  —  it  goes 
through  a  router  that  joins  the  channels 
for  full-duplex  transmission  across  the  lo¬ 
cal  Ethernet. 

“We  had  this  crazy  idea  that  it  was  tech¬ 
nically  possible  to  extend  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  remote  local  Ethernets  beyond  the 
four-mile  point  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
undetected  collisions,”  BU’s  England  said. 

Splitting  the  signal,  however,  did  create 
a  small  problem.  Internetwork  routers, 
which  are  used  to  direct  traffic  among  re¬ 
mote  Ethernets,  do  not  recognize  one-way 
data  traffic.  Routers  are  traditionally  con¬ 
figured  to  send  and  receive  all  information 
about  data  packets  on  one  Ethernet  line. 

So  cisco  Systems,  which  supplies  many 
of  the  routers  for  NEARnet,  modified  the 
software  on  its  AGS/ 2  internetwork  rout¬ 
er  to  understand  and  accept  the  two  sepa¬ 
rate  one-way,  serial-line  Ethernet  signals, 
England  said. 

“The  trade-off  is  that  we’ve  had  to  use 
two  Ethernet  interfaces  on  each  router  to 
achieve  the  equivalent  full-duplex  trans¬ 
mission  path,”  England  said. 

Breaking  ground 

Doug  Gold,  manager  of  communica¬ 
tions  industry  research  for  local  networks 
at  market  research  firm  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  said  users 
have  traditionally  shied  away  from  run¬ 
ning  Ethernet  transmissions  over  micro- 
wave  because  they  didn’t  think  it  could  get 
the  full  10M  bit/sec  Ethernet  speed. 

“This  not  only  proves  them  wrong,  but 
it  breaks  new  ground.  It  lets  users  transfer 
huge  amounts  of  data  over  previously  im¬ 
possible  distances  within  seconds,”  Gold 
said. 

With  the  trial  of  the  new  microwave 
technology,  NEARnet  becomes  the  first 
network  to  extend  the  distance  between 
Ethernet  segments  up  to  eight  miles,  En¬ 
gland  said.  □ 


Rings,”  Turner  said.  “My  gut  feeling  is  that 
we’re  going  to  have  to  tie  [the  Token-Rings 
and  the  Macintosh  nets]  together  eventual¬ 
ly.” 

The  Macintoshes  are  networked  to  one 
another  over  phone  wiring  using  Berkeley, 
Calif. -based  Farallon  Computing,  Inc.’s 
PhoneNET.  They  access  the  division’s  IBM 
mainframe  through  Maclrma  3270  termi¬ 
nal-emulation  boards  supplied  by  Digital 
Communications  Associates,  Inc.  of  Al¬ 
pharetta,  Ga. 

Turner  has  not  yet  decided  on  a  strategy 
for  doing  this.  But  if  in  the  future  the  divi¬ 
sion  implements  token  rings  with  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers  as' well  as  AppleTalk  net¬ 
works  of  Macintoshes,  he  may  link  them 
via  a  gateway. 

Turner  said  he  may  eventually  use  one 
of  Apple’s  Ethernet  or  token-ring  adapters 
to  connect  the  Macintosh  systems  to  a  fast¬ 
er  local  network  in  order  to  allow  Macin¬ 
toshes  to  access  a  data  base.  □ 


One  Easy  Step  to 
a  Healthier  LAN 

So  you  say  your  LAN  is  suffering  from  sluggish  performance.  User 
congestion.  A  general  feeling  of  incompatibility.  Sounds  like  your  LAN  needs  a 
remedy  that’s  easy  to  take. 

VANCE  Has  a  Cure  for  the  Sniffles 

It's  the  ATS  1000.  More  than  just  a  protocol  analyzer,  it  is  a  hardware 
system  specifically  designed  for  IAN  management.  And  it  can  help  cure  your 
LAN  ills,  or  even  better,  provide  an  ounce  of  prevention  with: 

•  Transparency.  The  ATS  1000  sits  on  the  network,  collects  data, 
but  does  not  affect  operations. 

•  Emulation.  Full-duplex  operation  allows  the  ATS  1000  to 
collect  data  and  emulate  loads  simultaneously. 

•  Pre-developed  User  Applications.  These  programs  facilitate 
LAN  installation,  operation  and  control. 

•  Ease  of  Use.  It  provides  instandy  useable  data  so  you  don’t  need 
an  engineering  degree  to  operate  it. 

•  Longevity.  The  ATS  1000  is  designed  to  grow  with  your  network, 
protecting  your  investment. 

Breathe  easier  about  your  company’s 
IAN.  Call  us  today  at  (703)  471-9402. 

Or  write  to  VANCE  Systems,  Inc., 

Dulles  Business  Park, 

390 1-V  Centerview  Drive, 

Chantilly,  VA  22021. 
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Now  that  16M  bit/ sec 
token-ring  products  that 
use  unshielded  wire  are 
coming  out,  do  you  see 
any  reason  for  users  to 
buy  16M  bit/sec  token¬ 
ring  networks  that  use 
shielded  wire? 


Hi  Only  in  areas  with  a  high 
level  of  noise,  such  as  manufac¬ 
turing  plants.  Places  like  that 
can  certainly  benefit  from  the 
extra  shielding  on  IBM  cabling. 

“Of  course,  another  factor  is 
distance.  If  you  have  to  run  a 
large  distance,  say  800  feet  or 
so,  you  probably  wouldn’t  want 
to  look  at  unshielded  twisted 
pair.  However,  in  most  govern¬ 
ment  and  business  situations,  I 
think  [unshielded  wire]  is  an 
excellent  way  to  go.  There  is 
quite  a  cost  savings  with  it.” 

Ed  Peters 
Communications  engineer 
State  of  Florida 
Communications  Division 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 


89 1  would  say  yes,  for  select 
cases  where  there’s  a  lot  of 
interference.  We  have  copiers 
and  other  items  —  lighting  and 
what  not  —  where  interference 
is  enough  that  unshielded 
[wire]  shouldn’t  be  used. 

“It  would  really  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  my  company  to 
go  ahead  and  get  the  shielded 
[wire]  in  there  ahead  of  time. 
People  and  equipment  move 
around  so  much  that  it  would 
be  foolish  for  us  to  get  shielded 
in  one  area  and  unshielded  in 
the  rest  and  find  out  after  we 
move  people  around  that  we’re 
going  to  need  more  shielded.” 

Stephen  Larson 
Systems  analyst 
Smith-Corona  Corp. 

Cortland,  N.Y. 


■■  No,  I  don’t  think  it’s  neces¬ 
sary  to  wire  with  the  shielded 
twisted  pair  because  I  believe 
the  technology  on  copper  wire 
has  advanced  to  the  state  where 
16M  bit/sec  is  practical  on  un¬ 
shielded  twisted  pair. 

“In  fact,  I  chose  two  years 
ago  not  to  have  a  building 
wired  [with  shielded  wire]  for 
that  reason.  I  heard  glimmer¬ 
ings  of  16M  bit/sec  token  ring 
coming  out  on  unshielded  twist¬ 
ed  pair.  Since  they  could  do 
Ethernet  at  10M  bit/sec,  I 
didn’t  see  why  it  couldn’t  be 
stretched  a  little  further  to  16M 
bit/sec.” 

Frank  Fore 

Assistant  manager 
Central  computer  facility 
Southwest  Research  Institute 
San  Antonio,  Texas 


Cost  of  providing 
international  service  declines 


1956:  $41,317 


Cable 

Year  cut 
over 

Cost  per  circuit 
per  year* 

TAT-1 

1956 

$41,317 

TAT-2 

1959 

$23,043 

TAT-3 

1963 

$15,278 

TAT-4 

1965 

$16,406 

TAT-5 

1970 

$3,895 

TAT-6 

1976 

$1,970 

TAT-7 

1983 

$900 

TAT-8 

1988“ 

$370 

PTAT-1 

1989“ 

$155 

►The  declining 
cost  of  providing 
a  voice-grade 
circuit  over 
transatlantic 
coaxial  and 
fiber-optic  cables 


‘Figured  by  dividing  the  cost  of  cable  installation 
by  the  number  of  voice  circuits  supported.  This 
figure  is  in  turn  divided  by  the  number  of  years 
the  cable  is  expected  to  be  in  operation. 
“Fiber-optic  cable 

11989:  $155  [ 
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Users  can  save  a  bundle  by 
buying  into  undersea  fiber 

Investment  in  capacity  an  alternative  to  leasing. 


By  Barton  Crockett 

Senior  Editor 
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BY  SALLY  VANDERSHAF 

Law  firm  drafts  an 
unusual  LAN  plan 


NEWPORT,  R.l.  —  Looking  to 
cut  international  communica¬ 
tions  costs?  Consider  buying  your 
own  undersea  fiber-optic  cable. 

According  to  Sunil  Tagare,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  undersea  consulting 
group  at  Kessler  Marketing  Intel¬ 
ligence  Corp.,  a  consultancy 
here,  some  users  can  save  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  money  by  buying  capacity 
on  undersea  fiber-optic  cables  in¬ 
stead  of  leasing  circuits. 

The  reason,  according  to  Ta¬ 
gare,  is  that  carriers  charge  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  international  transmis¬ 
sion  services. 

“Undersea  fiber-optic  cables 
are  an  extremely  lucrative  busi¬ 
ness  for  carriers,”  Tagare  said. 
“Users  don’t  have  to  pay  these 
prices  if  they  buy  their  own  facili¬ 
ties.” 

Declining  cost 

While  prices  are  declining  for 
international  communications, 
Tagare  figures  that  the  price  re¬ 
ductions  do  not  fully  reflect  the 
lower  cost  of  providing  service 
over  undersea  fiber  cables. 

By  dividing  installation  cost 
by  total  capacity,  Tagare  calcu¬ 
lates  that  the  cost  to  carriers  of 
supplying  a  single  voice-grade 
circuit  over  Trans-Atlantic  Tele¬ 
communications-?  (TAT-7),  a 
copper  cable  cut  over  in  1983,  is 
$700  per  year. 

Tagare  estimates  that  the  car¬ 
rier’s  cost  for  a  single  voice-grade 
circuit  over  TAT-8,  which  was  cut 
over  late  last  year,  is  $370  per 
year.  The  cost  of  a  similar  circuit 
on  Private  Trans-Atlantic  Tele¬ 
communications-!  (PTAT-1), 
which  is  scheduled  to  begin  trial 
operations  this  month,  is  $155 
per  year  (see  graphic). 

Carriers  have  passed  some 


savings  along  to  users.  Dedicated 
56K  bit/sec  AT&T  circuits  on 
TAT-8,  for  example,  cost  less 
than  half  as  much  as  comparable 
circuits  on  TAT-7. 

Tagare  figures  undersea  fiber 
cables  will  drive  down  prices  for 
all  international  communica¬ 
tions  services.  Depending  on  the 
area  of  the  world  served  and  the 
media  used,  Tagare  predicts 
prices  will  decline  an  average  of 
22%  to  40%  by  1996. 

Fat  margins 

Even  so,  the  price  cuts  won’t 
equal  the  amount  carriers  save  by 
using  undersea  fiber  cables. 

“Carriers  were  making  fat 
margins  on  copper-based  cables, 
and  they’re  making  even  fatter 
ones  on  fiber-optic  systems,”  Ta¬ 
gare  said. 

Users  that  need  a  few  dedicat¬ 
ed  circuits  might  be  better  off 
buying  into  an  undersea  cable,  an 
investment  that  could  be  re¬ 
couped  within  as  few  as  two 
years,  Tagare  estimates.  Tagare 
added  that  users  could  resell  ex¬ 
cess  capacity  at  a  premium  price 
to  other  users. 

Users  acquire  capacity  in  ca¬ 
bles  by  joining  consortiums 
formed  to  build  them. 

According  to  Tagare,  several 
investment  companies  and  users 
are  considering  joining  such  con¬ 
sortiums.  One  consortium,  which 
Tagare  said  doesn’t  plan  to  pub¬ 
licly  announce  its  activities  until 
later  this  year,  will  let  users  buy  a 
handful  of  voice-grade  lines  for 
an  investment  of  as  little  as 
$100,000. 

Tagare,  who  said  his  firm 
plans  to  help  this  consortium  find 
investors,  declined  to  specify 
where  the  cable  will  be  laid  or  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  capacity  users 
could  buy.  □ 


LOS  ANGELES  —  Although 
management  at  the  law  firm  of 
Buchalter,  Nemer,  Fields  and 
Younger  thought  a  local  network 
would  be  ideal  to  support  the  mi¬ 
crocomputers  that  were  spread¬ 
ing  throughout  the  company, 
they  were  wary  of  the  complexity 
of  network  operating  systems. 

In  an  effort  to  minimize  re¬ 
training,  the  firm  decided  instead 
to  install  a  network  that  retains 
familiar  DOS  commands,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  little-discussed  alter¬ 
native  to  technically  overbearing 
network  operating  systems. 

Initially,  the  firm  linked  16 
personal  computers  in  its  word 
processing  department  to  laser 
printers  using  10NET  Communi¬ 
cations’  lONet  software.  The 
software  enables  the  DOS  on  each 
workstation  to  support  various 
electronic  mail,  file-sharing  and 
other  applications  across  the  net. 

Lester  Levine,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  services  for  the  firm, 


said  he  “never  liked  networks” 
produced  by  Novell,  Inc.  and 
3Com  Corp.,  which  generally  re¬ 
quire  servers  and  impose  new  op¬ 
erating  procedures  on  users.  The 
lONet  product,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  require  a  server. 
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i  he  software  enables 
the  DOS  on  each 
workstation  to  support 
various  applications. 

AAA 


The  lONet  software  runs  on 
top  of  DOS  on  personal  comput¬ 
ers  in  the  network.  Levine  was  al¬ 
ready  familiar  with  DOS  and  did 
not  want  to  learn  a  network  oper- 
( continued  on  page  26 ) 


BOOK  REVIEW 


BY  ERIC  SCHMALL 

Profiting  from  a  career 
management  manifesto 

Designing  and  Managing  Your  Career:  Advice  From  the 
Harvard  Business  Review ,  edited  by  Harry  Leinson  (Boston: 
Harvard  Business  School  Press,  1989),  $29-95. 

Communications  managers  who  never  seriously  contem¬ 
plate  career  management  not  only  limit  their  own 
potential,  but  also  that  of  their  staffs. 

While  serious  career  planning  can  be  a  full-time  job,  network 
managers  can  get  a  good  start  by  reading  Designing  and 
Managing  Your  Career:  Advice  From  the  Harvard  Business 
Review.  Harry  Levinson  has  compiled  30  articles  published  by 
the  Harvard  Business  Review  that  offer  career  advice  useful  to 
managers  of  every  kind,  including  network  managers. 

The  articles  discuss  a  number  of  important  topics,  such  as 
what  makes  an  effective  administrator,  how  effective  managers 
take  charge  and  the  use  and  misuse  of  power.  Also  included  are 
profiles  of  successful  managers. 

Many  articles  offer  provocative  concepts.  For  instance, 
author  Abraham  Zaleznick  finds  that  traits  that  make  a  good 
leader  differ  from  those  that  make  a  good  manager.  Good 
managers  tend  to  be  conservative,  risk-averse  problem-solvers, 
Zaleznick  writes.  Good  leaders,  by  contrast,  take  risks  and 
behave  more  entrepreneurially.  The  role  an  individual  should 
play  depends  on  the  specific  company:  Some  companies  want 
entrepreneurs  and  leaders;  others  simply  want  good  managers. 
In  another  article,  author  John  Veiga  debunks  the  age-old 

( continued  on  page  26 ) 

Schmall  is  network  systems  manager for  an  insurance  hold¬ 
ing  company. 
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MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 


Lester  Levine 


Law  firm  drafts  an 
unusual  LAN  plan 

continued  from  page  25 
ating  system  or  put  his  users  through  a 
training  ordeal,  he  said.  Thus,  lONet 
“seemed  to  resolve  my  problems  without 
[us]  having  to  relearn  the  world  all  over 
again,”  Levine  said.  “We  found  it  was  such 
a  good  network  that  we  decided  to  extend 
it  further.” 

The  firm  now  links  approximately  450 
personal  computers  using  the  software 
and  has  even  integrated  an  IBM  System/38 
minicomputer  into  the  net  to  support  cus¬ 
tom  applications.  In  fact,  the  network  isn’t 
so  local  anymore.  The  firm  has  installed 
subnets  at  remote  offices  in  San  Francisco, 
San  Jose  and  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

At  each  of  the  four  sites,  personal  com¬ 


puters  from  Everex  Systems,  Inc.  and  AST 
Research,  Inc.  are  outfitted  with  lONet  in¬ 
terfaces  and  linked  in  a  1M  bit/sec  Ether- 
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hus,  lONet  “seemed  to 
resolve  my  problems  without 
[us]  having  to  relearn  the  world 
all  over  again,”  Levine  said. 

▲  ▲▲ 


net  star-wired  topology  using  twisted-pair 
wiring.  Western  Digital  Corp.  hubs  are 
used  to  support  as  many  as  10  nodes  and 
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are  daisy-chained  to  other  hubs. 

The  firm  has  developed  a  billing  system 
for  the  System/38  minicomputer  in  Los 
Angeles  to  track  the  amount  of  time  part¬ 
ners  spend  on  particular  accounts.  Billing 
information  from  personal  computers  on 
the  local  net  at  each  of  the  four  sites  is  en¬ 
tered  into  an  IBM  System/36  minicomput¬ 
er,  which  is  also  on  the  network,  and  sent 
to  the  System/38  via  a  dedicated  9-6K 
bit/sec  data  line. 

Two  IBM  Application  System/400 
minicomputers  will  replace  the  System/36 
at  the  firm’s  Los  Angeles  office  in  the  near 
future  to  increase  the  number  of  users  that 
can  be  on  the  network,  Levine  said. 

The  local  networks,  which  Levine  began 
installing  in  June  1988,  are  now  up  and 
running  at  all  four  sites.  The  San  Francisco 
and  San  Jose  branches  are  linked  to  the 
main  office,  and  the  Newport  Beach  site 
will  be  connected  in  September,  Levine 
said.  In  the  future,  the  firm  will  relocate  its 
main  office  to  a  new  site  in  Los  Angeles. 

Because  of  the  high  costs  of  office  space 
at  the  new  site,  the  System/38  will  be 
housed  in  a  separate  building.  Levine  said 
he  may  connect  the  System/38  to  the  new 
main  office  with  a  10M  bit/sec  fiber-optic 
backbone  once  the  move  is  made. 

He  also  said  the  9-6K  bit/sec  line  link¬ 
ing  the  Los  Angeles  main  office  with  the  re¬ 
mote  sites  would  probably  be  replaced 
eventually  by  a  T-l  line.  □ 


Profiting  from 
career  management 

continued  from  page  25 
myth  that  relocating  helps  managers  climb 
the  corporate  ladder.  For  years,  people 
have  been  led  to  believe,  often  by  their  em¬ 
ployers,  that  accepting  frequent  transfers 
wins  brownie  points  among  upper  man¬ 
agement  and  gives  valuable  experience. 
However,  according  to  Veiga,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  relocating  has  been  overplayed. 
Veiga  supports  his  contention  with  an  in- 
depth  study  of  corporate  managers. 

Editor  Harry  Levinson  also  contributes 
some  interesting  essays.  In  one,  Levinson 
advises  organizations  on  how  to  deal  with 
career-plateaued,  middle-aged  managers. 
Levinson  argues  that  companies  should 
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lTXanagers  often 
unconsciously  work  to  ensure 
that  their  successor  can’t 
effectively  replace  them. 
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use  these  individuals  to  help  develop  the 
talents  of  younger  employees. 

In  a  later  essay,  Levinson  argues  that 
managers  should  never  select  their  own 
successor.  The  reason,  according  to  Levin¬ 
son,  is  that  managers  often  unconsciously 
work  to  ensure  that  their  successor  can’t 
effectively  replace  them.  Levinson  recom¬ 
mends  that  independent  committees  se¬ 
lect  successors. 

The  book  never  claims  to  offer  easy  rec¬ 
ipes  for  career  success.  At  best,  it  offers  a 
series  of  challenging  thoughts  rooted  in 
sound  research  on  all  aspects  of  career 
management.  From  these  concepts,  net¬ 
work  managers  can  take  positive  steps  in 
shaping  their  own  —  and  their  staff’s  — 
future  professional  success.  □ 
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PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 

THE  LATEST  OFFERINGS  FROM  VENDORS  AND  CARRIERS 


Worth  Noting 


ee  inside  for: 

■  A  CSU/DSU  from 
Integrated  Network  that 
supports  all  rates. 

■  Progressive  Computing’s 
enhanced  analyzer. 

■  Pitney  Bowes’  new  junk 
fax  lockout  feature  for 
facsimile  machines. 


irst  Look 


|  Telenex  analyzers 
support  BRI,  PRI 

Telenex  Corp.’s  AR  Divi¬ 
sion  recently  enhanced  its 
line  of  protocol  analyzers  by 
adding  support  for  the  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  Basic  Rate  Interface  and 
Primary  Rate  Interface. 

The  Interview  7000  Se¬ 
ries  includes  the  Interview 
7000  and  Interview  7500, 
which  are  based  on  the  Intel 
Corp.  80286  microprocessor. 
The  earlier  products  can  be 
used  to  test  X.25  and  IBM  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture 
protocols,  as  well  as  asynchro¬ 
nous  and  Binary  Synchronous 
Communications  protocols. 
With  new  line  interface  hard¬ 
ware  and  software,  the  7000 
Series  can  be  used  to  analyze 
and  test  both  the  subscriber’s 
Basic  Rate  Interface  line  and 
the  Primary  Rate  Interface 
trunk  circuits. 

In  order  to  access  multiple 
channels  on  Basic  Rate  Inter¬ 
face  and  Primary  Rate  Inter¬ 
face  lines,  the  dual-channel 
system  demultiplexes  the 
channel,  breaking  it  out  into  B 
and  D  channels.  From  there, 
users  can  monitor  for  condi¬ 
tions  such  as  synchronization. 

A  layered  architecture  en¬ 
ables  the  7000  Series  to  per¬ 
form  tests  at  specific  layers  of 
the  Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nection  model.  For  example, 
at  Level  3,  users  can  test 
Q.931,  which  is  the  protocol 
for  ISDN  Level  3  user-to-net- 
work  signaling. 

The  Interview  7000  Series 
offers  two  1.4M-byte  floppy 
disks.  A  20M-byte  hard  disk 
that  comes  standard  with  the 
Interview  7500  is  a  $950  op¬ 
tion  on  the  Interview  7000. 

The  ISDN  interface  card  is 
( continued  on  page  28 ) 


New  PC  fax 
products 
make  debut 

By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

Brooktrout  Technology,  Inc. 
and  GammaLink,  Inc.  recently 
introduced  personal  computer 
facsimile  products.  Brooktrout 
Technology  unveiled  a  card  that 
supports  two  fax  lines,  and  Gam¬ 
maLink  rolled  out  a  Micro  Chan¬ 
nel  Version  of  its  GammaFax 
Communications  Professional 
(CP). 

Brooktrout  Technology’s  TR- 
1 1 2  Twin-Channel  Fax  Card  is  an 
IBM  Personal  Computer  AT-com- 
patible  board  with  two  transceiv¬ 
ers  that  supports  simultaneous 
transmission  and  reception  of  fax 
documents,  according  to  Eric 
Giler,  president  of  the  company. 

Each  TR1 12  channel  has  a  di¬ 
rect  memory  access  chip  that 
handles  transfer  of  information 
from  the  personal  computer’s 
host  memory  in  blocks  of  up  to 
384  bytes. 

Other  fax  cards  rely  on  the 
host  processor  to  transfer  infor¬ 
mation  one  byte  at  a  time,  which 
puts  more  of  a  burden  on  the 
host,  Giler  said. 

Optional  circuitry  supports  di¬ 
rect  inward  dialing  (DID),  en¬ 
abling  fax  servers  on  local  net¬ 
works  to  identify  the  intended 
recipient  of  a  fax  and  deliver  it  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

In  this  environment,  one 
channel  would  typically  support 
DID  for  incoming  faxes,  while  the 
other  would  be  dedicated  to  out¬ 
bound  faxes.  The  product  also  en¬ 
ables  electronic  mail  users  to 


send  messages  to  Group  III  fax 
machines. 

The  TR112  is  available  now. 
The  basic  model  is  priced  at 
$1,995;  the  version  with  auto¬ 
routing  circuitry  costs  $2,495.  A 
64K-byte  buffer  option  is  priced 
at  $300. 

An  optional  digital  voice  re¬ 
sponse  capability,  expected  to  be 
available  by  the  first  of  the  year, 
will  enable  users  to  implement  in¬ 
tegrated  voice  response/fax  ap¬ 
plications. 

Brooktrout  Technology  can  be 
reached  by  writing  to  1 10  Cedar 
St.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  02181, 
or  by  calling  (617)  235-3026. 

GammaLink’s  GammaFax  CP 
Micro  Channel  is  designed  for 
IBM  Personal  System/2  Models 
50  and  above. 

It  can  accommodate  high-vol- 
ume  usage,  with  as  many  as  eight 
boards  in  a  single  Personal  Sys¬ 
tem/2. 

The  product  comes  with  appli¬ 
cation  program  interfaces  (API) 
for  the  Command  Language  and 
GammaLink’s  GammaFax  Com¬ 
mand  Language. 

The  Command  Language  API 
enables  users  to  create  applica¬ 
tions  for  such  tasks  as  sending 
and  receiving  faxes  as  well  as  so¬ 
liciting  status  information.  It  is 
intended  for  stand-alone  and  net¬ 
work  server  environments. 

The  GammaFax  Command 
Language  API  lets  users  develop 
more  sophisticated  applications 
that  support  fax  switching  func¬ 
tions,  such  as  store-and-forward, 
and  message  broadcast. 

The  Micro  Channel  Gamma¬ 
Fax  CP  is  priced  at  $1,195,  in¬ 
cluding  APIs  and  system  soft¬ 
ware. 

GammaLink  can  be  contacted 
by  writing  to  2452  Embarcadero 
Way,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303,  or 
by  calling  (415)  856-7421.  □ 


Multi-Tech, 
NEC  boost 
V.32  support 

By  Jim  Brown 
and  Tom  Smith 

Network  World  Staff 

NEC  America,  Inc.  and  Multi- 
Tech  Systems,  Inc.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  V.32  modem  enhance¬ 
ments  and  products. 

NEC  America  enhanced  its 
N963 1  modem  by  adding  support 
for  Microcom,  Inc.’s  Microcom 
Network  Protocol  (MNP)  Class  5 
data  compression,  doubling  its 
transmission  rate  from  9-6K  to 
19-2K  bit/sec. 

The  full-duplex  N9631  has 
automatic  speed  detection  so  it 
can  communicate  with  the  in¬ 
stalled  base  of  older  300  to  2 ,400 
bit/sec  modems  as  well  as  new 


9.6K  bit/sec  V.32  modems.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  V.32,  the  N9631  com¬ 
plies  with  V.22bis,  V.22,  Bell 
212A  and  103/113,  and  it  sup¬ 
ports  all  common  transfer  rates 
between  300  and  9-6K  bit/sec. 

The  N9631  is  a  two-wire  mo¬ 
dem  that  offers  synchronous  and 
asynchronous  operation.  Sup¬ 
port  for  the  MNP  Class  4  Error 
Control  Protocol  assures  error- 
free  communications.  The  mo¬ 
dem  uses  quadrature  amplitude 
modulation. 

The  N9631  costs  $1,095.  The 
enhanced  version  with  MNP  Class 
5  will  be  available  in  September. 
Current  N963 1  users  can  upgrade 
with  an  erasable  programmable 
memory  chip  for  $  1 50. 

NEC  America’s  Data  and  Video 
Communications  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion  can  be  reached  by  writing  to 
110  Rio  Robles,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
95134,  or  by  calling  (408)  433- 
1250. 

Multi-Tech  Systems  recently 
( continued  on  page  28) 


Account-A-Call  adds 
support  for  Centrex 

New  addition  to  TADPoll  family  of  data  collection 
products  can  store  up  to  93,000  call  records. 


By  Tom  Smith 

New  Products  Editor 

BURBANK,  Calif.  —  Account- 
A-Call  Corp.  recently  expanded 
its  Telephone  Accounting  Data 
Poll  (TADPoll)  line  of  call  data 
collection  devices  by  adding  a 
version  that  can  be  used  with  Cen¬ 
trex. 

Designed  for  users  served  by 
AT&T  1/1AESS  switches,  TAD¬ 
Poll  CTX  collects  calling  data  and 
forwards  it  to  a  computer  for  pro¬ 
cessing,  either  at  an  Account-A- 
Call  service  bureau  or  on  the  us¬ 
er’s  premises. 

A  Centrex  Station  Message  De¬ 
tail  Recording  port  on  TADPoll 
CTX  accepts  X.25  Link  Access 
Procedure  (LAP)  A  data  from  a 
2,400  bit/sec  full-duplex  syn¬ 
chronous  link  to  the  1  /1AESS. 

TADPoll  CTX,  which  hasalM- 
byte  memory,  expandable  to  2M 
bytes,  can  store  up  to  93,000  call 
records.  The  device  is  polled 
automatically  if  it  reaches  85%  of 
capacity. 

Account-A-Call  can  access 
TADPoll  CTX  via  a  dial-up  link  for 
customers  of  its  service  bureaus. 
Other  users  can  tap  the  device  via 
an  RS-232  port. 

TADPoll  CTX  converts  the 
X.25  LAP  A  data  from  the  central- 
office  switch  to  ASCII  to  make  it 
compatible  with  the  processing 
computer,  according  to  Dick  Mi¬ 
nor,  technical  manager  for  Ac¬ 
count-A-Call.  This  eliminates  the 
need  for  a  separate  protocol  con¬ 
version  device,  which  is  often 
used  in  Centrex  call-accounting 
applications,  Minor  said. 

The  data  stored  on  TADPoll 


will  typically  include  the  time  of 
day  that  calls  are  placed,  duration 
of  calls,  number  called  and  num¬ 
ber  of  calling  party,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  calls  completed,  in¬ 
complete  calls,  all  trunks  busy 
and  calls  abandoned. 

A  software  component  resid¬ 
ing  on  the  polling  computer  can 
be  used  to  specify  a  certain  type 
of  call  record  sought  by  the  user, 
such  as  calls  from  a  given  exten¬ 
sion.  This  software  also  has  an  er¬ 
ror-detecting  protocol  to  resend 
blocks  of  corrupted  data. 

Huffman  Code  data  compres¬ 
sion  is  used  to  transmit  data  from 
TADPoll  CTX  to  the  polling  com¬ 
puter  at  2,400  bit/sec.  The  data  is 
compressed  by  65%  to  70%,  Mi¬ 
nor  said.  TADPoll  can  record  and 
poll  simultaneously. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  the 
need  for  a  protocol  conversion 
device,  TADPoll  CTX  offers  users 
other  advantages  over  traditional 
Centrex  call-accounting  meth¬ 
ods,  Minor  said. 

One  common  technique  is  to 
store  the  data  on  magnetic  tapes 
purchased  from  the  switch  pro¬ 
vider.  Those  tapes,  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
require  processing.  TADPoll  CTX 
will  simplify  this  process  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  data  to  users  more  quick¬ 
ly,  Minor  said. 

TADPoll  CTX,  including  a  Ra- 
cal-Milgo  2,400  bit/sec  modem 
and  software,  is  priced  at  $4,490 
and  is  available  now. 

Account-A-Call  can  be  con¬ 
tacted  at  4450  Lakeside  Drive, 
Suite  300,  Burbank,  Calif.  91 505, 
or  call  (818)  846-3340.  □ 


AT&T  upgrades  Merlin, 
enhances  speakerphones 


PARSIPPANY,  N.J.  —  AT&T 
recently  announced  an  upgraded 
version  of  its  Merlin  digital  key 
system  that  supports  tie  lines  and 
automated  attendant  capabili¬ 
ties.  The  carrier  also  introduced  a 
multiline  telephone  and  two 
speakerphone  modules. 

AT&T’s  Merlin  II  Release  3  can 
now  be  connected  via  a  tie  line  to 
a  remote  private  branch  ex¬ 
change  or  another  Merlin  system. 
This  capability  allows  users  to 
call  colleagues  in  remote  offices 
by  dialing  a  prefix  and  then  an  ex¬ 
tension  number. 

The  latest  Merlin  model  also 
supports  an  attendant  feature 


that  answers  incoming  calls  with 
a  prerecorded  message  and  in¬ 
structs  callers  to  use  their  push¬ 
button  keypad  to  complete  the 
call.  For  example,  the  “1”  key 
could  be  designated  for  customer 
service,  the  “2”  key  for  the  credit 
department,  or  a  caller  could  in¬ 
put  the  call  recipient’s  extension. 

More  speed-dial  numbers 

Other  new  features  include 
quick-dialing  capacity  for  up  to 
130  numbers,  in  comparison  with 
Release  2’s  40-number  capacity, 
and  a  posted  message  feature  so 
users  can  leave  one  of  20  cus- 
( continued  on  page  28) 
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PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 


Brightwork 
enhances 
printer  packs 

By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

RED  BANK,  N.J.  —  Brightwork 
Development  recently  enhanced 
its  printer  utility  software  for  No¬ 
vell,  Inc.  local  networks  to  pro¬ 
vide  features  usually  associated 
with  print-spooling  packages  for 
mainframes  or  minicomputers. 

Release  2.40  of  the  company’s 
PS-Print  software  lets  network 
administrators  resequence  jobs 
in  a  print  queue,  search  for  a  text 
string  to  locate  a  print  job  that 
needs  to  be  repositioned  and  put 
a  print  job  on  hold.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  indicators  that  show  the 
size  of  a  job  and  print  job  status. 

Users  are  automatically  noti¬ 
fied  if  they  attempt  to  submit  a 
job  to  a  printer  that  is  off-line. 
They  are  also  notified  if  a  particu¬ 
lar  printer  requires  the  user  to 
choose  one  of  several  paper  or 
form  types  on  which  to  print. 


Multi  Tech,  NEC 
boost  support 

continued  from  page  27 
introduced  a  dial-up  modem 
board  for  IBM  Personal  Comput¬ 
ers  that  complies  with  CCITT 
V.32  andV.42  standards. 

The  MultiModem932EC  trans¬ 
mits  asynchronous  data  in  half- 
or  full-duplex  at  speeds  up  to 
9.6K  bit/sec.  By  utilizing  the  MNP 
Class  5  data  compression  tech¬ 
nique,  the  modem  can  achieve  an 
effective  throughput  rate  of  up  to 
1 9. 2  K  bit/sec  under  optimal  line 
conditions,  the  company  said.  In 
addition,  the  product  supports 
MNP  and  Link  Access  Procedure 
modem  error-checking  tech¬ 
niques. 

The  modem  monitors  the  con¬ 
dition  of  dial-up  lines  and  falls 


tomized  messages,  such  as  “in  a 
meeting”  or  “out  all  day”  for  in¬ 
ternal  callers  who  have  display 
phones. 

It  also  features  user-program¬ 
mable  lists  that  restrict  outbound 
calls  to  specific  area  codes  and 
exchanges  and  a  Page  All  feature 
that  allows  delivery  of  a  message 
to  Merlin  telephones  with  built-in 
speakers.  For  example,  a  user  try¬ 
ing  to  reach  a  coworker  whose 
line  is  busy  could  page  the  person 
over  the  speaker  if  the  call  is  ur¬ 
gent.  Users  can  page  one  or  more 
recipients. 

Prices  for  Merlin  II  Release  3 
are  between  $500  and  $900  per 
station;  the  Release  3  software 
upgrade  package  starts  at  $  1 , 200 
and  is  scheduled  to  be  available  in 
the  fourth  quarter. 

AT&T’s  new  telephone,  the 


PS-Print  2.40  lets  network  us¬ 
ers  share  printers  attached  to  any 
workstation  on  the  network,  not 
just  those  connected  directly  to 
servers.  An  improved  pop-up 
printer-selection  menu  lets  users 
change  all  printing  options  on  the 
fly  from  within  applications. 

PS-Print  2.40  supports  local 
networks  running  Novell’s 
NetWare  2.10  and  is  priced  at 
$595  per  server.  It  includes  a 
printer  configuration  program 
that  lets  administrators  assign 


Users  are  notified  if 
they  attempt  to  submit  a 
job  to  a  printer  that  is 
off-line. 

▲  ▲▲ 


user  access  privileges  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  printers  on  the  network. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Brightwork  Development  at  P.O. 
Box  8782,  Red  Bank,  N.J.  07701, 
or  call  (201)  530-0440.  □ 


back  to  2,400,  1,200  or  300  bit/ 
sec  when  the  line  degrades.  The 
MultiModem932EC  can  commu¬ 
nicate  with  modems  that  support 
CCITT  V.22bis  and  V.22  stan¬ 
dards,  as  well  as  Bell  212A  and 
103  standards. 

The  MultiModem932EC  also 
features  callback  security,  in 
which  callers  dial  into  the  mo¬ 
dem,  enter  a  password  and  hang 
up.  The  modem  then  checks  an 
internal  list  to  verify  the  caller’s 
access  privileges  and  dials  the 
user  back  to  establish  the  connec¬ 
tion. 

The  MultiModem932EC  costs 
$999  and  is  available  now. 

Multi-Tech  Systems  can  be 
reached  by  writing  to  2205  Woo- 
dale  Drive,  Mounds  View,  Minn. 
55112,  or  by  calling  (612)  785- 
3500  or  (800)  328-9717.  □ 


22-Button  Built-In  Speaker¬ 
phone  Telephone  with  LCD  Dis¬ 
play  (BIS-22D),  can  be  used  with 
all  models  of  Merlin  as  well  as 
with  the  AT&T  System  25  PBX. 

22  options 

BIS-22D’s  22  buttons  let  the 
user  access  up  to  20  outside  lines 
as  well  as  intercom  links  or  any  of 
the  phone  system’s  programma¬ 
ble  features.  Individual  buttons 
are  dedicated  for  messages, 
speakerphone,  microphone  and 
Hands  Free  Answer  on  Intercom 
(HFAI).  In  addition,  the  phone 
has  five  fixed  buttons  for  confer¬ 
ence,  drop,  transfer,  hold  and  re¬ 
call  functions. 

The  HFAI  feature  enables  the 
user  to  press  the  HFAI  button  and 
answer  any  calls  by  saying  hello. 
Calling  party  identification  tells 


First  Look 
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priced  at  $4,495,  and  an  ISDN 
software  package  compatible 
with  AT&T,  Northern  Telecom, 
Inc.  and  CCITT  ISDN  standards 
costs  $995.  Other  software  pack¬ 
ages  are  available.  The  basic  In¬ 
terview  7000  is  priced  at 
$  1 5,995;  the  basic  Interview 
7500  costs  $21,495. 

Telenex  Corp.,  AR  Division, 
7401  Boston  Blvd.,  Springfield, 
Va.  22153;  (703)  644-9255. 


■  Integrated  Network 
unveils  All-Rate  unit 

Integrated  Network  Corp.  has 

introduced  an  All-Rate  channel 
service  unit/data  service  unit 
that  supports  data  speeds  of 
2,400,  4.8K,  9.6K,  19-2K  and 
56K  bit/sec,  controlled  through  a 
switch  on  the  unit’s  front  panel. 

The  All-Rate  unit  can  be  used 
for  point-to-point,  multipoint 
and  limited-distance  applica¬ 
tions.  It  has  built-in  diagnostics, 
including  local  and  remote  loop- 
backs,  self-tests  and  bit  error-rate 
checking.  The  All-Rate  CSU/DSU 
is  priced  at  $650. 

Integrated  Network  Corp., 
75  7  Route  202/206,  Bridgewa¬ 
ter,  N.J.  08807;  (201)  218- 
1600. 


■  New  module  gives 
analyzer  BPS  support 

Progressive  Computing,  Inc. 

has  introduced  a  new  protocol 
module  for  its  PA1  Performance 
Analyzer  that  enables  the  PA1  to 
support  the  Burroughs  Poll  Select 
(BPS)  protocol. 

The  PA1,  an  add-on  board  for 
personal  computers  that  allows 
them  to  be  used  as  performance 
analyzers,  was  introduced  earlier 
this  year  with  protocol  modules 
for  Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture/Synchronous  Data  Link 
Control,  Binary  Synchronous 
Communications  and  X. 2  5  nets. 


the  call  recipient  who  is  calling 
on  the  intercom,  permitting  the 
recipient  to  screen  calls. 

A  16-character  LED  display 
provides  clock,  calendar,  alarm 
and  timer  functions. 

The  BIS-22D,  priced  at  $395, 
will  be  available  in  the  fourth 
quarter. 

AT&T  General  Business  Sys¬ 
tems  can  be  reached  by  writing  to 
99  Jefferson  Road,  Parsippany, 
N.J.  07054,  or  by  calling  (800) 
247-7000. 

The  company’s  new  intelli¬ 
gent  speakerphone  modules  — 
the  S201A  and  S202A  —  are  in¬ 
tended  to  improve  voice  trans¬ 
mission  quality  over  earlier 
speakerphones. 

AT&T’s  S201A  module  can  be 
used  with  any  7400  Series  digital 
telephone  or  7500  Series  ISDN 
terminal  equipped  with  an  ad¬ 
junct  speakerphone  jack.  The 
S202A  can  be  used  with  the  7303, 


The  PA1  can  measure  more 
than  35  technical  performance 
parameters  to  help  troubleshoot 
communications  bottlenecks, 
equipment  malfunctions  and  in¬ 
efficient  network  configurations. 

It  features  a  software  breakout 
box  with  pulse  detection  and  cap¬ 
ture,  an  asynchronous  terminal 
adapter  with  file  transfer  capabil¬ 
ity  and  a  remote  option  for  access 
to  off-site  lines  via  modem-to- 
modem  connection. 

The  PA1  is  available  for 
$  1 ,995  with  one  protocol  module 
included. 

Additional  modules  can  be 
added  for  $495  each.  A  15-day, 
free  product  trial  is  also  avail¬ 
able. 

Progressive  Computing, 
Inc.,  814  Commerce  Drive, 
Suite  101,  Oak  Brook,  III. 
60521;  (312)  574-3399. 


■  Pitney  Bowes  software 
locks  out  junk  faxes 

Pitney  Bowes  Facsimile  Sys¬ 
tems,  a  subsidiary  of  Pitney 
Bowes,  Inc.,  recently  introduced 
a  junk  facsimile  lockout  feature 
for  its  8050  Group  III  fax  ma¬ 
chines.  The  software  option  lim¬ 
its  incoming  fax  traffic,  allowing 
reception  of  documents  from  up 
to  99  user-selected  telephone 
numbers  stored  in  the  machine’s 
memory.  Users  can  override  the 
feature  by  using  the  manual  re¬ 
ceive  button  to  accept  transmis¬ 
sions  from  other  numbers. 

As  part  of  the  handshake  be¬ 
tween  Group  III  fax  machines, 
sending  units  transmit  their  sta¬ 
tion  identification,  or  telephone 
number.  The  lockout  feature  uses 
this  identifier  as  an  access  code, 
and  the  receiving  unit  compares 
it  to  the  numbers  in  its  memory.  If 
a  match  is  found,  transmission 
takes  place. 

The  software  is  also  available 
as  a  field  upgrade  for  8050  users. 

It  is  priced  at  $150  as  an  op¬ 
tion  and  at  $250  as  a  field  up¬ 
grade  and  is  available  now. 
Pitney  Bowes  Facsimile  Sys- 


7305  and  Merlin  telephones. 

Self-calibrating 

Unlike  older  speakerphones 
that  were  calibrated  when  manu¬ 
factured,  the  S201A  and  S202A 
automatically  recalibrate  them¬ 
selves  every  time  they  are 
plugged  in  to  compensate  for 
room  noises.  The  unit  automati¬ 
cally  conducts  an  acoustical  test, 
emitting  short  tones,  listening  to 
them  and  adjusting  accordingly. 

The  speakerphones  also  listen 
for  noise  on  the  telephone  line  so 
speakers  no  longer  have  to  raise 
their  voices  to  be  heard  and  calls 
are  free  of  clipped  syllables  and 
lost  phrases. 

Both  models  are  available  now 
and  cost  $190. 

AT&T  Business  Communica¬ 
tions  Systems  can  be  reached  by 
writing  to  55  Corporate  Drive, 
Bridgewater,  N.J.  08807,  or  by 
calling  (800)  247-1212.  □ 


terns,  3191  Broadbridge  Road, 
Stratford,  Conn.  06497\  (203) 
381-7421. 


■  Inexpensive  pack  lets 
Mac  act  as  server 

Information  Presentation 
Technologies,  Inc.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  low-cost  software 
package  that  lets  Apple  Comput¬ 
er,  Inc.’s  Macintosh  act  as  a  non- 
dedicated  server  for  AppleShare 
networks  while  continuing  to 
function  as  a  user  workstation. 

The  Personal  Server  Net¬ 
work  (PSN)  allows  any  Macin¬ 
tosh,  IBM  Personal  Computer  or 
Unix  workstation  on  a  LocalTalk 
or  Ethernet  network  to  act  as  a 
server  while  simultaneously  run¬ 
ning  user  applications. 

The  PSN,  which  complies  with 
the  AppleTalk  Filing  Protocol, 
costs  $149  per  server.  PSN  soft¬ 
ware  only  resides  on  the  worksta¬ 
tion  designated  as  a  net  server. 

Information  Presentation 
Technologies,  Inc.,  23801  Cala- 
basas  Road,  Suite  2008,  Cala- 
basas,  Calif.  91302;  (818)347- 
7791. 


■  Xircom  adapter  links 
PCs  directly  to  Ethernet 

Xircom,  Inc.  recently  an¬ 
nounced  an  adapter  that  enables 
laptops  and  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puters  and  compatibles  to  con¬ 
nect  directly  to  Ethernet  net¬ 
works.  The  Xircom  Pocket 
Ethernet  Adapter  is  a  small  de¬ 
vice  that  offers  a  parallel  port  on 
one  side  and  an  Ethernet  port  on 
the  other. 

The  device  comes  in  two  mod¬ 
els.  The  PE10B2  adapter  has  a 
BNC  interface  for  RG-58  coaxial 
cable  or  thin  Ethernet  via  a  T-con- 
nector.  The  PE10BX  adapter  has 
a  15 -pin  connector  that  supports 
an  Attachment  Unit  Interface  ca¬ 
ble  to  fiber  or  twisted-pair  Ether¬ 
net. 

Available  now,  the  products 
are  priced  at  $695,  including 
driver  software  for  Novell,  Inc.’s 
NetWare. 

Xircom  Corp.,  22231  Mul- 
holland  Highway,  Suite  114, 
Woodland  Hills,  Calif.  91364; 
(818)  884-8755. 


■  Toshiba  introduces 
6500  line  of  telephones 

Toshiba  America,  Inc.’s  Tele¬ 
communication  Systems  Di¬ 
vision  (TSD)  recently  intro¬ 
duced  a  line  of  business 
telephones.  Four  models  are 
available  in  the  6500-Series,  in¬ 
cluding  a  10-button  speaker¬ 
phone,  a  10-button  telephone 
with  intercom,  a  20-button 
speakerphone  with  LCD  and  a  20- 
button  telephone  with  intercom. 
Pricing  has  not  yet  been  set. 
Toshiba  America,  Inc.’s 
Telecommunication  Systems 
Division,  9740  Irvine  Blvd.,  Ir¬ 
vine,  Calif.  92718;  (714)  583- 
3700.  U 


AT&T  upgrades  Merlin 
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At  this  point  it’s  hard  to  tell  which  end  of 
the  system  is  in  charge. 

Systems  managers  once  held  complete 
control  over  all  computers.  Now,  PCs  and  work¬ 
stations  are  everywhere,  with  their  users  howling 
for  mainframe  access. 

Since  MIS/DP  won’t  play  dead,  and  users 
hate  to  beg,  Network  Systems  introduces  a 
solution:  LAN  IP 

LAN  II  disciplines  the  chaos  of  PCs,  PS/2s, 
Macs,  workstations,  and  local  area  networks. 

It  works  with  familiar  protocols  and  media, 
like  Ethernet.  And  LAN  II  connects  micros  to 
other  systems  through  our  high  performance 
HYPERchannel-DX  network. 

In  short,  LAN  II  helps  MIS/DP  put  desktops 
on  a  leash,  while  users  get  mainframe  access. 

For  more  on  LAN  II  products,  consulting, 
and  worldwide  support,  call  1-800-338-0122. 
We’ll  help  keep  the  tail  from  wagging  the  rest 

of  your  system,  y  ,  c  . 

y*y  Network  Systems. 


OPINIONS 


FAX 


BY  JOE  MOHEN 


Interface  to  E-mail 
comes  up  short 
on  key  features 


Remember  the  predictions  of  the  paperless  office?  Ten  years 
ago,  we  could  all  see  it  coming  —  electronic  mail,  electronic 
data  interchange  —  even  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  was  getting 
into  the  act.  EDI  has  long  since  become  a  reality,  and  office 
workers  commonly  make  use  of  E-mail.  But  look  at  your  own 
desk  right  now.  Has  the  paperless  office  become  a  reality?  The 
answer  is  an  unequivocal  no. 

Why  not?  In  part,  because  the  most  popular  form  of  E-mail 
these  days  is  not  MCI  Communications  Corp.’s  MCI  Mail,  nor 
Western  Union  Corp.’s  Easylink,  nor  CompuServe,  Inc.’s  Com¬ 
puServe.  Nor  is  it  based  on  DISOSS  or  X.400.  It’s  facsimile.  And 
fax  breeds  paper  —  lots  of  it. 


The  fax  industry  has  taken  a 
big  bite  of  the  demand  for  other 
forms  of  electronic  mail.  Major 
E-mail  providers  have  respond¬ 
ed  sensibly  to  this  demand  by 
allowing  their  subscribers  to 
output  text  messages  to  fax 
machines.  For  example,  MCI 
Mail  allows  users  to  send  or 
copy  messages  to  any  Group  III 
fax  machine  anywhere  in  the 
world.  They  simply  upload  the 
message  to  MCI,  whose  comput¬ 
ers  then  autodial  the  telephone 
number  of  the  fax  machine  that  is  specified  as  the  recipient. 

MCI  Mail  fax  service  is  extremely  convenient  compared  to 
other  ways  of  faxing.  Because  users  don’t  need  to  feed  a 
document  into  a  scanner,  it  is  very  fast.  Moreover,  users  can 
build  distribution  lists  that  include  recipients  who  get  the 
message  via  fax,  E-mail,  regular  U.S.  mail  and  express  courier. 

However,  MCI  Mail’s  fax  interface  is  expensive.  Once  a  week, 
I  use  it  to  send  a  1  ‘/2-page  memo  to  approximately  20 
coworkers  in  13  countries.  My  MCI  bill  to  send  this  memo  is 
more  than  $200.  This  is  prohibitive.  Does  the  service  really 
need  to  be  this  expensive? 

The  answer  is  no.  It’s  not  that  MCI  is  overcharging.  The 
company  has  to  pay  for  the  prime-time,  long-distance  and 
international  calls,  and  even  though  it’s  also  a  phone  company, 
the  faxes  tie  up  trunk  lines. 

But  MCI  Mail  could  still  make  its  profit,  and  users  could 
benefit  from  a  much  lower  price,  if  MCI  and  its  competitors 
offered  an  option  to  specify  delivery  during  off-peak  hours. 
MCI’s  computer  could  make  the  calls  when  the  rates  are  least 
expensive. 

In  fact,  the  default  should  be  off-peak,  and  only  when  users 
specify  “priority”  should  it  be  sent  during  the  most  expensive 
telephone  hours.  With  this  default  in  place,  the  price  customers 
pay  would  be  half  of  what  they’re  paying  now. 

Another  feature  MCI  needs  to  add  to  its  MCI  Mail  fax  is  the 
option  to  make  positive  acknowledgments.  Currently,  every 
time  a  fax  successfully  reaches  its  destination,  the  system 
generates  a  return  electronic  message  back  to  the  sender  either 
confirming  or  denying  delivery.  Those  who  use  large  distribu¬ 
tion  lists  are  deluged  with  these  acknowledgment  messages 
every  time  they  sign  on. 

It  would  be  far  more  preferable  if  users  had  the  option  to 
say,  “Only  send  me  negative  acknowledgments.”  Other  E-mail 
fax  interfaces  suffer  the  same  problems.  I  urge  the  networks  to 
solve  them  now. 

What’s  MCI's  point  of  view  on  these  features?  An  MCI 
spokesman  says  that  while  the  company  plans  to  make  fax 
acknowledgments  optional  in  the  future,  there  are  no  plans  for 
an  off-peak  option.  There  should  be.  □ 


T 

i  he  fax  industry  has 
taken  a  big  bite  of  the 
demand  for  other  forms 
of  electronic  mail. 
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Stronger  action  needed  to 
spur  info  services  market 


The  expiration  this  month  of 
the  Modified  Final  Judgment  ban 
on  AT&T’s  entry  into  the  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing  market  is  a 
positive  step  toward  stimulating 
the  emergence  of  a  mass  market 
for  on-line  information  services 
in  the  U.S. 

But  it’s  not  enough. 

Seven  years  after  the  divesti¬ 
ture  of  AT&T,  communications 
and  information  industry  regu¬ 
lators  still  haven’t  figured  out 
how  to  reconcile  their  twin,  but 
often  conflicting,  goals. 

First,  they  must  prevent  any 
single  company  from  gaining 
monopoly  control  of  both  com¬ 
munications  facilities  (the  con¬ 
duit)  and  information  sources 
(the  content)  in  any  particular 
geographical  area. 

Second,  they  must  ensure  the 
emergence  of  strong  U.S.  com¬ 
petitors  in  these  two  converging 
arenas  so  that  the  U.S.  can  re¬ 
gain  the  world  trade  leadership 
position  it  has  lost  to  Japan. 

Here  are  three  specific  ac¬ 
tions  that  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  reaching  both  goals: 

■  Promote  the  nationwide  avail¬ 
ability  of  at  least  two  competing 
broadband  network  feeds  to 
serve  every  home  and  business. 
These  feeds  could  be  based  on 
various  combinations  of  fiber¬ 
optic  cable,  coaxial  cable  and 
broadcast  satellite  technologies. 

■  Completely  deregulate  the 
provision  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  in  areas  where  competing 
local  communications  facilities 
exist.  In  such  areas,  this  would 
mean  allowing  the  Bell  operat¬ 


ing  companies  and  other  local 
exchange  carriers  to  enter  the 
information  services  market 
along  with  AT&T  and  its  fellow 
long-distance  carriers. 

The  only  regulatory  restric¬ 
tions  that  merit  retention  are 
those  that  prevent  monopolistic 
cross-ownership  of  competing 
conduits  or  content  sources  in 
any  geographic  area. 

■  Ignore  the  protests  of  protec¬ 
tionist  industry  lobbies  such  as 


s 

L/  even  years  after  the 
divestiture  of  AT&T, 
regulators  still  haven’t 
figured  out  how  to 
reconcile  their  twin,  but 
often  conflicting,  goals. 
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the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  That  associ¬ 
ation  should  join  forces  with  the 
Information  Industry  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Videotex  Industry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Tele-Communica¬ 
tions  Association,  Inc.,  the 
International  Communications 
Association  and  other  groups  to 
encourage  cross-industry  joint 
ventures  to  develop  new  infor¬ 
mation  services. 

Then  everyone  can  move  for¬ 
ward  to  develop  many  types  of 
nationwide  on-line  services,  in¬ 


cluding  phone  directories  and 
classified  advertisements. 

With  or  without  the  blessing 
of  industry  associations,  cross¬ 
industry  consolidation  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  blur  the  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  the  computer,  communi¬ 
cations  and  information  indus¬ 
tries,  perhaps  to  such  a  degree 
that  some  of  those  associations 
may  end  up  merging  them¬ 
selves.  As  an  example  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  combinations  that  are 
being  conceived,  consider  the 
attention  that’s  being  given  to 
the  potential  joint  marketing 
agreement  between  AT&T  and 
Nintendo  Corp.  of  America. 

With  universal  availability  of 
broadband  public  network  facili¬ 
ties,  new  on-line  entertainment 
services  based  on  digital  graph¬ 
ics  and  video  will  emerge,  and 
new  regulatory  questions  will 
crop  up. 

Inevitably,  some  people  will 
want  regulators  to  legislate  the 
most  basic  issue  of  all:  What 
should  the  new  broadband  pub¬ 
lic  network  be  used  for?  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  basic  commu¬ 
nications  services,  should  it 
become  a  universal  on-line  li¬ 
brary  or  a  universal  arcade? 

There’s  no  need  to  argue 
about  which  is  preferable.  With 
careful,  light-handed  regulation 
of  converging  industries,  we  can 
enjoy  both  those  options  and 
more. 

It’s  time  for  everyone  to 
spend  less  time  arguing  about 
what  services  should  be  allowed 
and  more  time  on  making  new 
services  available.  □ 
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OPINIONS 


CORPORATE  POLITICS 


BY  BARRY  TANNER 

A  good  offense  is 
your  best  defense 


You’ve  been  researching 
voice  mail  for  some  time,  but 
your  old  private  branch  ex¬ 
change  is  an  obstacle.  Without  a 
six-figure  investment  in  soft¬ 
ware,  voice  mail  won’t  work;  it’s 
technically  and  fiscally  unwise. 
However,  your  retail  depart¬ 
ment  staffers  want  voice  mail, 
and  they  won’t  take  no  for  an  an¬ 
swer. 

Eventually,  your  retail  de¬ 
partment  discovers  a  company 
that  claims  it  will  overcome  any 
voice  mail  obstacle. 

You’re  asked  to  review  their 
pitch  and  find  you  can’t  recom¬ 
mend  them  because  their  design 
won’t  permit  rotary  phone  users 
to  leave  messages.  In  addition, 
the  system’s  software  options 
are  woefully  inadequate  (if  they 
work  at  all). 

This  company,  you  argue, 
can’t  sustain  its  promises. 

Despite  your  objections,  the 
senior  retail  vice-president 
signs  a  standard  boilerplate  con¬ 
tract.  The  system  is  installed  in 
two  months.  It  never  works 
properly  and  15  months  later, 
the  manufacturer  goes  out  of 
business. 

Although  a  lot  of  change  has 
affected  America’s  telecom¬ 
munications  departments  over 
the  past  decade,  the  one  con¬ 
stant  is  politics. 

Whether  it  is  ego  or  idiosyn¬ 
crasy,  the  “old-boy  network”  or 
country  club  camaraderie,  inter¬ 
locking  directorate  or  invest¬ 
ment  reality,  corporate  politics 
is  a  fact  of  life.  If  you  don’t  want 
to  be  caught  with  your  pants 
down,  respect  these  realities. 
Identify  them,  know  them,  deal 
with  them. 

Political  pulse 

The  meeting  with  the  build¬ 
ing  facilities  department  is  al¬ 
most  over.  It  has  been  cordial 
and  full  of  anticipation.  Every¬ 
one  agrees  that  it’s  a  major  task 
(building  a  20-story  office  com¬ 
plex  usually  is).  But  something 
bothers  you:  Why  didn’t  anyone 
contact  you  before  these  plans 
were  drawn  up? 

The  blueprints  are  brought 
out  for  review.  Your  eyes  scan 
the  prints  for  the  usual  concerns 
—  sufficient  space,  access 
points,  equipment  room  loca¬ 
tions  and  so  forth. 

Tanner  is  a  consultant  with 
Electronic  Systems  A&so- 
ciates,  a  telecommunications 
consulting  firm  in  New  York. 


You  realize  that  the  architect 
has  not  made  allowances  for  the 
company’s  cabling  plans,  con¬ 
duit  size,  riser  space  or  cabling 
topology. 

The  current  plans  won’t 
work;  they’ll  have  to  be  redone. 
You  think,  “Why  didn’t  they  just 
ask  beforehand?”  Once  again, 
politics  has  struck. 

Politics  influences  all  deci¬ 
sion-making.  It  can’t  be  ignored, 
and  doing  so  is  foolish  and  peril¬ 
ous. 

Have  you  ever  taken  your 
company’s  political  pulse?  Do 
you  know  who  the  real  players 
are?  Are  they  risk  takers?  Are 
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what  the 
Indians  do,”  advises 
Saporta.  ‘‘Walk  a  mile  in 
your  company’s  shoes.” 
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they  comfortable  with  the  status 
quo?  More  importantly,  have 
you  developed  a  relationship 
with  them? 

Teed  off 

You’re  part  of  a  team  re¬ 
searching  the  PBX  needs  of  your 
company’s  branch  offices.  Your 
colleagues  and  a  “competing,” 
outside  consulting  firm  have 
spent  several  months  evaluating 
the  options.  Both  teams  reach 
similar  conclusions.  Recom¬ 
mendations  are  issued,  and 
plans  are  made  to  accommodate 
the  upgrade.  Contracts  are  ne¬ 
gotiated. 

However,  at  this  very  mo¬ 
ment,  your  company’s  president 
is  teeing  off  with  the  president  of 
a  major  PBX  manufacturer.  Be¬ 
fore  the  ninth  hole,  your  presi¬ 
dent  decides  to  reject  both 
teams’  recommendations.  By 
the  18th,  an  agreement  is  ham¬ 
mered  out  under  which  the  PBX 
company  will  supply  switches 
throughout  your  branch  net¬ 
work. 

Why?  The  PBX  vendor  is  a 
major  client  of  your  company,  a 
Wall  Street  investment  banking 
firm.  Forget  about  technical  re¬ 
quirements,  cabling  and  com¬ 
patibility.  But  don’t  forget  about 
political  reality;  it’s  part  of  the 
plan. 

Barry  Kaye,  the  sales  repre¬ 


sentative  who  lost  that  PBX  deal 
on  the  18th  green,  says  it’s  wise 
to  investigate  your  company’s 
previous  business  relationships 
with  vendors. 

“If  your  firm’s  bottom  line  is 
significantly  influenced  by  a 
vendor,  knowing  that  relation¬ 
ship  could  prevent  embarrass¬ 
ment,”  he  notes. 

What  to  do 

Want  to  influence  the  plan? 
Develop  insight  and  credibility. 
And  recognize  that  quite  possi¬ 
bly  no  matter  what  you  do,  it 
might  be,  as  Bill  Murray  said  in 
the  film  “Meatballs,”  that  “it 
just  doesn’t  matter.” 

Identify  a  small  but  nagging 
problem  and  fix  it.  You  will  have 
identified  yourself  as  someone 
who  gets  things  done  and,  more 
importantly,  knows  what  you 
are  doing.  Your  voice  will  be 
heard  and  ideas  respected. 

Susan  Chew,  manager  of  tele¬ 
communications  for  an  East 
Coast  bank,  says,  “Our  previous 
manager  spent  time  researching 
alternatives  to  the  way  we  re¬ 
ceived  stock  market  quotations. 
He  came  up  with  a  solution  that 
was  more  efficient  and  saved 
thousands  [of  dollars].  Those  ef¬ 
forts  made  his  future  contribu¬ 
tions  that  much  more  credible.” 

“Do  what  the  Indians  do,” 
advises  Jay  Saporta,  network 
manager  for  a  large  financial 
services  firm.  “Walk  a  mile  in 
your  company’s  shoes.” 

Sit  in  a  telemarketer’s  chair; 
discover  the  difficulties  she  has 
handling  calls  at  peak  times.  Sit 
in  the  salesman’s  chair;  discover 
the  labyrinth  he  must  negotiate 
to  process  a  sale.  Call  your  main 
number;  how  long  does  it  take  to 
get  to  the  correct  party?  How  can 
you  improve  this  operation? 
What  is  missing?  What  do  the 
end  users  want  to  improve? 

Develop  contacts.  If  you 
come  across  an  article  that  hits 
home,  send  it  to  the  appropriate 
person.  Create  interest;  stay  a 
step  ahead.  Motivate  your  supe¬ 
riors  and  subordinates;  practice 
good  public  relations. 

You  have  a  responsibility. 
Politics  is  about  taking  charge. 
Where  were  you  when  a  project 
was  initiated?  If  the  proverbial 
mountain  won’t  come  to  you,  go 
to  it.  Keep  informed,  take  your 
company’s  pulse,  listen  to  the 
grapevine,  discover  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on.  And  if  you  don’t  have  the 
skills  to  do  it,  enlist  your  subor¬ 
dinates.  □ 
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LETTERS 


The  double  standard 

The  article  “US  Sprint  says 
AT&T  illegally  lured  user” 
(NW,  July  31)  is  yet  another 
example  of  double  standards 
and  the  need  for  further  de¬ 
regulation  in  the  long-distance 
arena. 

I  have  recently  experienced 
a  similar  situation  while  evalu¬ 
ating  proposals  for  the  aggre¬ 
gation  of  this  company’s  long¬ 
distance  services.  (We  cur¬ 
rently  use  US  Sprint  as  our 
primary  carrier  and  AT&T  as 
our  secondary  carrier.) 

AT&T’s  proposal,  under  its 
promotional  tariff,  offered  the 
use  of  a  D4  channel  bank  and 
channel  service  unit  (CSU)  at 
one  of  our  locations  free  of 


charge  for  as  long  as  we 
subscribed  to  its  service. 

We  were  not  to  purchase 
nor  lease  the  equipment,  sim¬ 
ply  use  it  at  no  cost.  Once  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  ruled  the  tariff  was 
unlawful,  AT&T  had  to  resub¬ 
mit  its  proposal.  Meanwhile, 
US  Sprint’s  proposal  included, 
( continued  on  page  55) 

Network  World  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 

Letters  should  be  typed, 
double-spaced  and  sent  to 
Editor,  Network  World,  375 
Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for 
space  and  clarity. 


“ALL  THINGS  ARE  TO  BE  EXAMINED  and  called  into 
question.  There  are  no  limits  set  to  thought.”  Express  a  few 
limitless  thoughts  in  a  guest  column  for  Network  World’s 
Opinions  pages. 

Columns  should  be  timely,  opinionated,  literate,  thoughtful 
and  accurate. 

Manuscripts  should  be  letter-quality,  double-spaced  and 
between  600  and  900  words  in  length.  Disk  or  modem 
submissions  are  preferred. 

If  you’d  like  to  write  a  column,  call  Steve  Moore,  features 
editor,  at  (508)  820-2543,  ext.  732,  or  fax  your  idea  to  us  at 
(508)  879-3167. 
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Management  Update 

Hewlett-Packard 


Mission  OSI 

Hewlett-Packard  begins 
the  rough  trek  to 
open  systems  and 
multivendor  connectivity. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
terns  to  the  evolving  standards  of  OSI-,  Unix- 
and  reduced  instruction  set  computing 
(RISC) -based  systems  had  already  begun. 

But  embarking  on  such  a  pilgrimage  en¬ 
tails  risks.  HP  could  lose  a  large  part  of  its  es¬ 
tablished  customer  base  as  it  leads  its  follow¬ 
ers  —  and  seeks  converts  —  along  the  path  of 
new  and  changing  technologies. 

A  road  untraveled 

Most  observers  considered  HP’s  move  to 
open  systems  a  logical  path  for  the  company. 
HP’s  proprietary  systems,  while  technically 
well-regarded,  could  not  hope  to  compete 
alone  with  those  of  IBM,  AT&T  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  However,  the  move  occa¬ 
sioned  questions  regarding  HP’s  actual  con¬ 
nectivity  strategy. 

“I  classify  HP  as  good,  solid  engineers  of 
point  products,”  says  Steven  Wendler,  an  an¬ 
alyst  with  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  a  consultancy 
based  in  Stamford,  Conn.  “What  they  tradi¬ 
tionally  lack  is  good,  strategic  thinking  and 
good  marketing.” 

“You’ve  got  to  have  somebody  coordinat¬ 
ing  all  your  strategy,  and  they  haven’t,”  states 
an  East  Coast  analyst  for  HP  who  requested 
anonymity.  “[HP]  isn’t  going  anywhere  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  have  a  strategy.” 

HP  management  agrees  on  the  point-prod¬ 
uct  image  but  disagrees  about  strategy. 

“I  think  we  still  carry  that  image,”  says  Ed 
Muns,  general  manager  of  HP’s  Information 
Networks  Division.  “In  reality,  the  situation  is 
very  different. 

“We  completely  rewrote  all  of  our 
networking  code  to  the  OSI  model  back  in  the 

Guptill  is  features  writer  for  Network 
World. 


late  1970s  and  early  ’80s  —  not  to  the  OSI 
protocols  but  to  the  model,”  Muns  explains. 
“We  put  all  of  our  proprietary  protocols  and 
TCP/IP  and  [Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agencyj/Berkeley  into  the  architecture.  And 
now  we’re  coming  out  with  products  where 
the  actual  protocols  are  OSI  protocols.  We’re 
not  bridging  to  OSI;  OSI  is  our  fundamental 
architecture.” 

According  to  Wendler,  “HP  is  really  in  a 
state  of  transition.  They’re  coming  from  a  his¬ 
tory  of  having  distinct  developments  —  dis¬ 
tinct  products  that  haven’t  tied  together  all 
that  well  in  the  past.  They’re  trying  to  move  to 
a  uniform  networking  strategy  from  top  to 
bottom,  from  PCs  to  the  9000  minicomputer 
series  and  sideways  as  well,  meaning  MPE, 
HP/UX,  DOS,  OS/2.” 

Wanted:  map  and  navigator 

But  it’s  one  thing  to  announce  a  destina¬ 
tion  and  another  to  find  the  right  road  to  get 
there.  HP’s  almost-completed  systems  migra¬ 
tion  map  is  known  as  the  Cooperative  Com¬ 
puting  Environment  (CCE). 

“[CCE  is]  based  on  standards,”  Wendler 
says.  “With  CCE,  [HP  is]  trying  to  provide  in¬ 
tegrated,  network-oriented  services  to  multi¬ 
ple  desktops  from  multiple  servers.”  With 
CCE,  these  multiple  servers  will  run  under 
HP’s  MPE  and  HP/UX  and  IBM’s  OS/2  operat¬ 
ing  systems.  The  multiple  desktop  computers 
will  run  either  DOS,  OS/2,  Unix  or  HP/UX. 

“We  believe  [CCE]  is  the  reality  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,”  Muns  says.  “That  is  our  overall  um¬ 
brella  strategy.  Within  that  are  our  network¬ 
ing  support  strategies,  application  support 
strategies  and  soon.” 

With  the  overall  systems  plan  nearing 
completion,  Frank  Dzubeck,  president  of 
( continued  on  page  36 ) 
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WE  WON’T  MAKE 
YOU  FORK  IT  OVER. 


With  a  Meridian  SL-1 PBX  from  Northern 
Tfelecom  you  can  feel  secure.  Because  the  record 
shows  that  only  the  Meridian  SL-1  has  consistently 
provided  a  safe,  sure  way  to  grow. 

Since  it  was  introduced,  no  one  has  ever  had  to 
trade  it  to  upgrade  it— a  record  no  other  PBX  can 
match.  But  then  the  Meridian  SL-1  is  different  from 
other  PBXs. 

Its  architecture  is  modular,  so  you  can  add  major 
new  capabilities  while  preserving  up  to  100  percent 


to  keep  supporting  our  customers  in  the  future  as 
we  have  in  the  past. 

Unlike  other  PBX  makers,  making  telecom¬ 
munications  systems  is  our  only  business.  So  we 
concentrate  on  developing  the  new  features  and 
performance  you’ll  need. 

Maybe  that’s  why,  year  after  year  in  industry 
surveys,  Meridian  SL-1  owners  register  the  highest 
overall  satisfaction  of  any  PBX  owners. 

So  call  1-800-328-8800.  And  when  we  bring  in 


of  your  investment.  your  new  Meridian  SL-1, 

And  it  comes  with  something  no  other  PBX  you’ll  never  have  to  face 
has:  Northern  TMecom’s  long-standing  commitment  a  forklift  again. 


■44 ■  northern 
rlT  telecom 
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NORTHERN  TELKOM 

THE  POWER  BEHIND  N  E  T  W  O  fyJK  I  N  G'“ 


MISSION  OSI 


( continued from  page  32 ) 
Communications  Network  Architects,  Inc., 
a  consulting  firm  in  Washington,  D.C., 
thinks  HP  needs  to  address  four  specific  ar¬ 
eas  in  its  migration  to  OSI. 

“The  first  is  HP’s  established  propri¬ 
etary  networking  scheme,”  he  explains. 
“The  company  has  to  offer  support  for  the 
existing  base  —  some  degree  of  enhance¬ 
ment  —  even  as  it's  going  away.  HP  must 
have  a  migration  strategy  in  place. 

“The  second  part  is  IBM’s  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture.  HP  absolutely,  un¬ 
equivocally  intends  to  be  one-for-one  SNA- 
compatible. 

“The  third  is  TCP/IP;  HP  refers  to  it  as 
ARPA.  That’s  the  base  that  got  HP  into 
OSI,”  he  continues.  “The  final  migration  is 
to  actual  OSI. 

“Their  goal  is  to  eventually  have  two 


parts:  SNA,  which  is  not  going  to  go  away 
for  decades,  and  OSI,  which  should  take 
care  of  everything  else,”  Dzubeck  says. 
“Fundamentally,  it’s  a  standards-based 


strategy  with  two  long-term  fundamental 
standards  to  support:  OSI  and  SNA,”  con¬ 
firms  Robert  Emerson,  HP’s  marketing 
manager  for  enterprise  networks,  “but 


with  a  real  pragmatic  approach  that  says 
there’s  some  interim,  de  facto  stuff  out 
there,  like  TCP/IP,  that  provides  good 
multivendor  solutions  today.  So  let’s  im¬ 


plement  them  today  and  provide  migra¬ 
tion  to  OSI  as  that  rolls  out.” 

To  satisfy  the  need  for  a  navigator  to 
oversee  progress  and  chart  the  best 


T 

Xo  exist  in  today’s  global  environment,  you  cannot  be 
a  myopically  structured  operation,”  Dzubeck  says. 
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“I’ve  got  800  traders,  all  on  one 
network.  And  we  expect  to 
add  another  50  in  the  next 
year.  I  don’t  even  want  to  think 
about  what  would  happen  if 
that  network  goes  down. 

I  don’t  just  want  reliability. 

I  need  a  real  fault  tolerant 
Ethernet  fiber  network.” 


4B>  CHIPCOM'S  SOLUTION: 

ORnet"  fiber  optic  Ethernet  system. 

Your  network  shouldn’t  be  your  company’s  weakest  link. 

At  Chipcom,  we  make  sure  it  isn’t.  Chipcom’s  fault 
tolerant  ORnet  active  star  fiber  optic  Ethernet  solution  gives 
you  reliability  and  diagnostic  features  found  nowhere  else. 

Like  dual  stars  as  well  as  dual  star-to-star  fiber  links. 

So  if  a  single  star  or  link  goes  down,  the  backup  star  or  link 
keeps  communication  up,  automatically. 

And  an  inexpensive  optional  backup  power  supply  that 
very  cleverly  operates  as  the  primary  power  source.  So  that 
if  a  failure  occurs,  you  can  replace  the  power  supply  with¬ 
out  replacing  the  star,  and  without  missing  a  beat.  There  are 
even  backup  fans  to  keep  everything  cool.  Including  you. 

There’s  also  a  full  range  of  built-in  diagnostics  for 
at-a-glance  monitoring  of  signal  levels,  local  and  remote  jab¬ 
ber,  bad  data,  traffic,  collision  warning,  and  backup  status. 

So  you’ll  never  be  in  the  dark  again. 

Call  Chipcom.  We’ll  help  you  see  the  light  about 
network  fault  tolerance. 


CHIPCOM 


Chipcom  Corporation,  1 95  Bear  Hill  Road,  Waltham,  MA  02154  617-890-6844  x292 


course,  HP  hired  Joel  Birnbaum  as  chief  ar¬ 
chitect  of  its  systems  in  1988.  Formerly  of 
IBM,  Birnbaum  is  “one  guy  who’s  going  to 
be  sure  that  all  of  the  various  pieces  of  the 
computer  groups  will  work  together  as  a 
unified  whole,”  according  to  Wendler.  He 
sees  Birnbaum’s  position  as  adding  great 
value  to  HP. 

Birnbaum’s  real  effect  on  the  company 
won’t  be  felt  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years; 
for  example,  he  would  have  been  unable  to 
affect  the  1988  development  plan. 

However,  Wendler  and  others  say  that 
having  a  strategy  and  navigator  in  place 
has  already  helped  HP  improve  its  finan¬ 
cial  performance. 

Since  1985,  HP’s  annual  revenue  has 
consistently  increased,  while  chief  rival 
DEC’S  revenues  dropped  between  1987 
and  1988.  Wendler  sees  HP’s  increases  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  organizational 
changes  (see  graphic,  page  40). 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  turnaround  is 
HP’s  growing  presence  overseas.  In  1988, 
more  than  half  of  the  company’s  revenues 
came  from  overseas  operations. 

“Theirs  is  a  global  viewpoint,”  Dzubeck 
says.  “They  do  not  see  themselves  as  just 
an  American  company.  The  majority  of 
their  revenues  comes  from  overseas  — 
56%  last  year.  To  exist  in  today’s  global  en¬ 
vironment,  you  cannot  be  a  myopically 
structured  operation.” 

Reading  the  map 

Five  divisions,  called  Solutions  areas, 
direct  HP’s  day-to-day  connectivity  strate¬ 
gy: 

■  Manufacturing,  with  an  emphasis  on 
802.4  and  Manufacturing  Automation  Pro¬ 
tocol  products. 
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X  heirs  is  a  global 
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■  Engineering,  including  networked  work¬ 
stations  and  Unix. 

■  Business  Office,  including  office  auto¬ 
mation  products. 

■  Regional  Sales  and  Service,  which  in¬ 
cludes  networking  support  services. 

■  Enterprise  solutions,  which  “pretty 
much  ties  everything  together,”  according 
to  Emerson. 

Managers  from  each  division  meet  at 
least  once  a  month  to  review  cross-solu¬ 
tion  issues,  one  another’s  strategies  and 
major  market  trends.  “There’s  heavy  in¬ 
teraction  among  the  groups,”  Emerson 
says. 

Emerson  views  HP  customers  as  ex¬ 
tremely  sophisticated  users.  “The  kinds  of 
customers  we’re  really  focused  on  are 
thinking  networked  systems  and  net¬ 
worked  applications.  They’re  not  viewing 
the  network  simply  as  a  connectivity  vehi¬ 
cle.” 

To  address  these  users,  HP  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  six-part  enterprise  networking  in¬ 
frastructure: 

■  The  transmission  network  (usually 
X.25). 

■  Transport  medium. 

■  Access  methods. 

■  Network  services. 

■  Network  management  (encompassing 
the  above  four). 

■  Network  support  and  service. 

( continued  on  page  40) 
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OURV32  MODEMS  WERE 
DESIGNED  TO  GO  THROUGH  HELL 

TO  KEEP  INFORMATION  MOVING. 


It’s  not  unusual  for  temperatures  to  hit  110 
degrees  while  ash  rains  from  the  sky  at  a  typical 
fire  camp.  Lives  are  on  the  line.  Your  equipment 
better  be  up  and  running. 

When  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  decided  upon 
NEC  V32  modems  to  help  organize  and  transmit 
the  massive  amount  of  information  necessary  to 
move  people  and  equipment,  provide  situation 
reports,  coordinate  air  drops,  and  handle  logistics, 
it  was  no  fluke.  _ 

A  major  reason  they  chose 
NEC  9630  modems  was  their 
ability  to  transmit  at  the 
highest  possible  speed, 
virtually  error-free,  even 
over  worst  case  lines. 

Aside  from  that, 
our  modems  were  care¬ 
fully  scrutinized  for 
functionality,  compatibility 
with  existing  equip¬ 
ment,  ease-of-use 
and  overall 


N9631 
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N9635 


N9630 


quality. 

Obviously  we 
passed  the  test. 

When  it  comes  time  for  you  to  decide  which 
V32  modem  best  fits  your  needs,  be  aware  that  no 
one  has  a  more  complete  line  than  we  do. 

From  the  economical  N9631  to  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  N9635,  you’ll  find  advanced  features  such  as 
remote  configuration  and  monitoring,  auto  dial 
back-up,  and  complete  diagnostics  to  name  a  few. 
To  find  out  more,  call  us  at  1-800-222-4NEC 
ext.  1277. 

We  realize  you  may  never  push  your  modems 
to  the  extremes  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  does,  but 
we’re  experts  at  putting  out  fires  in  business,  too. 

Photo  courtesy  of  United  States  Forestry  Services. 

©1989  NEC  America,  Inc. 


NEC 


See  us  at  TCA  booth  #706  in  the  annex,  Sept.  26-29. 
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The  IBM  RT  ™  system,  running  AIX™  can 
connect  64  terminals  into  one  harmonious  system. 
It  can  do  that  with  excellent  performance,  at  a  very 
sound  price. 

The  RISC -architecture  of  the  improved 
RT  serves  up  so  much  processing  power  to  all 
* ->t  %  64  people  on  the  system, 

Connect  your  Ollice  in  everyone  is  able  to  do  his  or 

J  her  job,  all  at  once. 

perfect  64-part  harmony,  just 
using  the  IBM  RTwith  AIX.  „ 

UNIX  applications,  includ¬ 
ing  the  many  office -automation  and  CAD/CAM 
applications  in  AIX,  can  be  shared  with  ease. 

Ditto  for  data  bases.  And  for  expensive  periph¬ 
erals,  like  laser  printers. 

So  you  see,  the  RT  system  running  AIX  not 
only  distributes  power  effectively, 
its  also  very  effective  at 
distributing  your  costs. 
And  at  protecting  your 
software  investment. 

And  since  the 
RT  runs  with  AIX,  you 
have  the  flexibility  to 
expand  your  network  in 
many  directions. 

You  can  connect  up  a  variety  of  systems,  from 
SUN®  to  DEC®  to  HP®  to  AT&T®  Or  you  can  link 
up  a  broad  range  of  IBM  products — from  the  PS/2® 
all  the  way  up  to  the  System/370® 

So  if  you’ve  been  waiting  to  hear  about  the 
right  file -serving  system  at  the  right  price,  contact 
your  IBM  marketing  representative  or  IBM  Business 
Partner  or  call  1  800  IBM-2468,  ext.  149  to  learn 
more  about  the  IBM  RT  system. 

Everything  from  its  performance  to  its  price 
will  strike  just  the  right  note. 

The  IBM  RT  with  AIX.  Making  your  business 
come  together. 


IBM,  PS/2  and  System/370  are  registered  trademarks  and  RT  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  AIX  is  IBM's  Advanced  Interactive  Executive  which  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  AT&T  and  UNIX  are  registered  trademarks  of  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
DEC  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  SUN  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystem.  Inc.  HP  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Hewlett  Packard  Company.  ©1989  IBM  Corp. 
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( continued  from  page  36) 

An  example  of  an  HP  wide- 
area,  or  enterprise,  network  is 
the  X.25  network  of  car  rental 
company  Hertz  Europe,  which 
was  developed,  installed  and 
managed  by  HP.  The  network 
uses  HP’s  Private  Packet  Network 
(PPN)  X.25  packet  switches  and 
packet  assembler/disassemblers, 
and  third-party  T-l  multiplexers. 
Hertz  Europe  owns  the  network 
but  has  delegated  the  daily  man¬ 
agement  operation  of  it  to  HP.  HP 
maintains  global  network  sup¬ 
port  centers  in  Atlanta,  Singa¬ 
pore  and  Bristol,  England,  and 
manages  the  Hertz  Europe  net¬ 
work  from  Bristol. 

Network  management 

PPN  products  include  an  ex¬ 
tensive  network  management 
system  that  offers  remote  diag¬ 
nostics  and  fault  isolation.  The 
PPN  network  management  sys¬ 
tem  encompasses  all  the  PPN 
switches  and  PADs,  and  has  a  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  tool  kit  that  allows 
users  to  develop  customized 
screens  on  the  network  manage¬ 
ment  system  for  accessing  other 
vendors’  equipment. 

The  company  is  developing  a 
user  interface  that  would  allow 
PPN  access  through  OpenView, 
HP’s  integrated  network  manage¬ 
ment  product.  Therefore,  net¬ 
work  management  information 
would  be  available  to  users  on  a 
microcomputer,  but  the  actual 
network  management  function¬ 
ality  would  remain  on  an  HP 
9000  minicomputer. 

“I  don’t  think  we  will  be  able 
to  migrate  this  to  something 
smaller  than  the  9000,”  Emerson 
says.  “This  system,  which  is  fairly 
typical  for  packet  networks,  is  an 
active  element  of  the  network. 
There’s  a  definite  need  for  multi¬ 
tasking  and  a  definite  need  for  a 
significant  amount  of  horsepow¬ 
er.” 

Emerson  says  he  believes  that 


its  capabilities. 

“[OpenView]  doesn’t  have  the 
architectural  vision  of  SNA  Man¬ 
agement  Services,  for  example,” 
says  Gartner  Group’s  Wendler. 
“Strength  of  architecture  is 
greater  in  SNA  Management  Ser¬ 
vices,  DEC’S  Enterprise  Manage¬ 
ment  Architecture  and  AT&T’s 
Unified  Network  Management  Ar¬ 
chitecture  (UNMA). 

“In  terms  of  network  manage¬ 
ment  products,  I  would  rate 
AT&T  —  because  of  UNMA  and  its 
physical  capabilities  —  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  Cincom  [Net/ 
Master]  product,  tops  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,”  he  continues. 

“Second  would  be  IBM’s  Net- 
View.  Third  would  be  OpenView 
because  they’ve  got  somewhat  of 
a  product;  fourth  would  be  DEC 
because  they  don’t  have  a  product 
yet.” 

“OpenView  is  a  good  idea  and 
good  strategy,  but  I  think  they 
chose  the  wrong  platform,”  adds 
James  Herman,  principal  with 
Northeast  Consulting  Resources, 
Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  “Fitting  into  the 
Unix  workstation  environment  is 
going  to  be  key  for  HP.  If  they  had 
started  out  there,  I  think  they 
would  be  much  more  influential 
than  they  are  now.” 

HP  doesn’t  disagree  with 
those  assessments  and  is,  in  fact, 
doing  something  about  them. 
OpenView  staffers  are  working  to 
develop  OS/2  and  Unix  versions 
of  the  product. 

“We’re  pursuing  a  two¬ 
pronged  approach,”  says  David 
Mahler,  OpenView  product  mar¬ 
keting  manager.  “We’re  primari¬ 
ly  developing  the  Unix  version  in¬ 
ternally  and  are  working  on  OS/2 
development  in  partnership  with 
3Com  [Corp.]  We  were  able  to 
pick  up  a  lot  of  Unix  development 
from  Apollo.” 

HP  also  recently  shifted  its 
OpenView  emphasis  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  TCP/IP  net- 


superworkstations  operating  un¬ 
der  HP/UX  may  someday  be  able 
to  manage  large  enterprisewide 
packet  networks.  HP’s  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Apollo  Computer,  Inc.  is 
one  step  in  this  direction;  anoth¬ 
er,  at  least  as  important,  is 
the  continuing  development  of 
OpenView. 

Currently,  OpenView  is  depen¬ 
dent  on  MS-DOS  and  PC-DOS 
platforms.  As  such,  it  is  limited  in 


work  management  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  OSI. 

“The  slow  pace  of  OSI  devel¬ 
opment  has  affected  OpenView 
development  and  user  demand 
for  network  management  proto¬ 
cols,”  Mahler  says.  “We’ve  re¬ 
thought  and  repositioned  our 
OpenView  strategy  to  give  in¬ 
creased  visibility  to  TCP/IP  man¬ 
agement.” 

As  with  many  other  HP  prod¬ 


ucts,  there  has  been  relative  si¬ 
lence  surrounding  OpenView,  es¬ 
pecially  when  compared  with  the 
ballyhoo  from  IBM  and  AT&T 
about  their  own  products. 

A  reason  for  this  is  HP’s  plan 
for  including  other  vendors’ 
products. 

Rather  than  developing  and 
then  touting  interfaces  for  third 
parties,  HP  has  chosen  to  let  out¬ 
side  developers  do  most  of  the 
work  in  that  area.  The  company 
offers  an  OpenView  developer’s 
kit  to  third  parties,  including  us¬ 
ers,  who  are  interested  in  inter¬ 
facing  their  networks  or  network 
products  with  OpenView. 

HP  is  also  using  the  kits  to  de¬ 
velop  OpenView  interfaces  for  its 
own  products.  In  time,  Mahler 
says,  all  HP  networking  products 
—  including  those  of  recently  ac¬ 
quired  Apollo  and  Eon  Systems, 
Inc.  —  will  work  under  Open- 
View. 

“I  think  the  development  kits 
are  necessary,”  says  Steven 
Spanier,  a  vice-president  with  In- 
fonetics,  Inc.,  a  Santa  Clara, 
Calif. -based  network  testing  and 
analysis  firm.  “All  that  any  com¬ 
pany  can  do  is  support  its  own 
products  effectively  within  a 
comprehensive  network  manage¬ 
ment  strategy.  HP  is  doing  that 
with  its  own  products  using  Open- 
View. 

“However,  there’s  a  lot  of 
equipment  out  there  that  they 
can’t  do  much  about  yet,”  Span¬ 
ier  adds.  “HP’s  got  a  hellacious 
number  of  products;  they  need 
some  help  to  cover  some  of  the 
more  esoteric  third-party  sys¬ 
tems.  All  the  companies  will  be 
doing  this  sort  of  thing.” 

Mahler  adds  that  OpenView 
will  include  HP’s  network  testing 
products. 

“It’s  been  a  longtime  desire  of 
ours  to  better  link  the  instrument 
and  computer  activities,”  he 
states,  “and  network  manage¬ 
ment  is  the  realm  where  that  hap¬ 
pens.” 

This  will  be  an  advantage,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Herman.  “Hewlett- 
Packard  is  very  strong  in  mea¬ 
surement  and  testing,”  he 
explains.  “They  have  it  over  ev¬ 
eryone  because  they’re  the  ones 
who  plug  in  at  the  physical  level 
and  actually  measure  the  equip¬ 
ment.  If  they  can  put  that  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  right  application  plat¬ 
form  for  analyzing  the  data,  they 
[would]  have  a  very  powerful 


combination  in  the  future.” 

Anyone  want  some? 

While  OpenView  development 
continues  apace,  the  question  of 
market  acceptance  grows  more 
important:  Will  users  buy  it  and 
justify  the  time  and  money  spent? 

According  to  conventional 
wisdom,  users  just  aren’t  ready 
for  integrated  network  manage¬ 
ment  systems.  To  date,  very  few 
users  are  buying  into  the  integrat¬ 


ed  management  dream. 

“There’s  a  good  reason  for 
that,”  says  Infonetics’  Spanier. 
“Integrated  net  management,  at 
this  point,  is  not  products  but 
strategies.  As  such,  they  have  lit¬ 
tle  embodiment  in  reality. 

“Until  you  get  the  holistic 
strategies  embodied  in  prod¬ 
ucts,”  he  adds,  “you  won’t  see 
people  buying  them.” 

“There’s  not  enough  to  buy,” 
Herman  says.  “I  think  that  users 
who  care  about  network  manage¬ 
ment  are  still  mostly  rolling  their 
own.  We’re  not  going  to  see  a 
market  develop  for  a  couple  of 
years;  1991  is  when  we  will  start 
to  see  [integrated  net  manage¬ 
ment  systems]  become  real.  Ven¬ 
dors  understand  [integrated  net¬ 
work  management  systems]  as  a 
technical  matter  and  are  ham¬ 
mering  out  the  details  to  make 
them  work.” 

Again,  HP  management  does 
not  directly  disagree. 

“In  general,  integrated  net¬ 
work  management  solutions  are 
still  pioneering  overall,”  Mahler 
says.  “The  cost  of  implementa¬ 
tion  is  still  high;  there  is  still  a 
need  to  customize  a  number  of 
the  solutions,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  rate  is  slower  than  for  a 


canned  solution.  I  don’t  think 
canned  solutions  will  be  available 
for  many  years.” 

Thanks  for  your  support 

Service  and  support,  a  major 
part  of  overall  network  manage¬ 
ment,  is  evolving  into  a  key  line 
of  business  for  HP.  It  also  plays  a 
major  role  in  company  alliances 
and  acquisitions. 

Networking  support  was  a  big 
part  of  the  HP  purchase  of  3Com 
stock  in  February.  In  addition  to 
porting  3Com’s  3  + Open  net¬ 
working  software  to  Unix,  HP 
also  pledged  global  service  and 
support  for  3Com  and  Bridge 
Communications  products,  offer¬ 
ing  users  support  for  3Com, 
Bridge  and  HP  products  under  a 
single  service  contract. 

In  the  same  week,  Novell,  Inc. 
of  Provo,  Utah,  also  announced 
support  and  service  arrange¬ 
ments  with  HP. 

Douglas  Greenwald,  computer 
network  analyst  for  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Akron  in  Ohio,  lists  HP  sup¬ 
port  as  a  major  reason  for  the 
school’s  purchase  of  HP  networks 
and  systems. 


“Their  support  was  impor¬ 
tant,”  Greenwald  affirms.  “Itwas 
part  of  the  purchase  contract.” 

Enterprising  alliances 

The  strategy  of  third-party 
support  is  an  extension  of  HP’s 
position  on  the  need  for  third- 
party  involvement  in  product  de¬ 
velopment. 

“Working  with  other  vendors 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
networking  business,”  says  HP’s 
Emerson. 

“About  five  years  ago,  we 
made  the  transition  from  think¬ 
ing  about  wholly  in-house  devel¬ 
opment  to  realizing  we  really 
have  to  use  outside  suppliers  if 
we’re  going  to  succeed  in  the 
computer  business,”  HP’s  Muns 
adds. 

The  3Com  alliance  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  this.  In  addition  to  the  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  networking 
service  and  support,  the  deal  in¬ 
cluded  a  swap  of  3Com’s  LAN 
Manager-based  3  +  Open  net¬ 
work  software  for  HP’s  porting  of 
3  + Open  to  Unix.  3  + Open 
should  thus  be  able  to  talk  to  HP’s 
Unix  version  of  LAN  Manager, 
LAN  Manager/X. 

In  addition,  the  two  compa- 
( continued  on  page  55 ) 
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Yes.  That’s  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
our  strategy.  We  had  a  technology  called 
Distributed  Unix  that  we  refined  in  the  HP 
labs  in  1984.  We  never  publicized  it  widely, 
but  we  use  it  to  provide  support  for  diskless 
workstations,  and  it’s  been  implemented 
and  distributed. 

We  were  strongly  attracted  to  Apollo’s 
Network  Computing  System  [NCS]  even  be¬ 
fore  there  was  any  kind  of  discussion  of  a 
business  merger,  to  the  point  where  we 
signed  an  NCS  license  agreement  almost  a 
year  ago.  There  are  certain  differences  in 
implementation  philosophy  but  great  simi¬ 
larity  in  terms  of  concepts  and  architectural 
structure. 

Now  that  HP  has  acquired  Apollo, 
how  long  will  it  be  before  new  NCS  ap¬ 
plications  become  available  to  users? 

I  think  you’ll  see  them  emerging  before 
this  year  is  over.  But  I’m  not  sure  they’ll  be 
supported  across  all  of  our  systems  by  that 
time.  Most  of  the  applications  that  Apollo 
uses  NCS  for  are  system  management  appli- 
( continued  on  page  42 ) 


The  ink  on  Dan  Warmenhoven’s  electrical  engi- 
neering  degree  from  Princeton  was  barely  dry  in 
1972  when  he  took  a  job  at  IBM’s  Yorktown  Heights, 
N.Y.-based  Advanced  Systems  Development  Divi- 
sion,  where  he  worked  on  product  development  for 
communications  controllers. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Warmenhoven  moved  to  IBM’s 
Systems  Development  Division  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,  and  worked  on  IBM  distributed  systems,  in* 
eluding  the  Series/ 1,  3790  and  8100.  In  1977,  he 
moved  to  Raleigh,  N.C.,  the  center  of  IBM’s  commu¬ 
nications  system  development  efforts,  where  he 
managed  the  3708/3710  program.  He  then  managed 
IBM’s  Token-Ring  Network  program  for  three  years. 

Warmenhoven  joined  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1985  as  a  research  and  development  lab  manag¬ 
er,  then  became  general  manager  of  the  Information 
Networks  Division  in  August  1985.  In  February  1988, 
he  became  general  manager  of  HP’s  Information 
Networks  Group. 

Warmenhoven  clearly  relishes  his  role  as  a  tech¬ 
nological  matchmaker  charged  with  bringing  togeth¬ 
er  a  myriad  of  computer  and  communications  sys¬ 
tems.  He  recently  discussed  HP’s  current  stance  in 
the  networking  market  with  Network  World  Features 
Editor  Steve  Moore. 


What  is  HP  doing  to  resolve  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  its  HP/UX  operating 
system  and  the  Domain  operating  sys¬ 
tem  from  HP’s  newly  acquired  Apollo 
Division? 

The  first  step  is  full  interoperability.  Sec¬ 
ond,  there  are  issues  of  marrying  the  HP  pre¬ 
cision  architecture  family  with  Apollo’s 
Prism  architecture.  Our  focus  for  operating 
system  convergence  is  the  Open  Software 
Foundation.  Interoperability  first,  then  plat¬ 
form  convergence  to  some  degree,  and 
third,  the  operating  system  convergence  fo¬ 
cus. 

The  Domain  system  has  three  personal¬ 
ities  —  Berkeley  Unix  4.2,  AT&T  Unix  5.3 
and  Apollo’s  Aegis,  which  is  the  only  one 
that  we  don’t  already  support  on  HP/UX. 

Is  it  correct  to  say  that  Apollo’s  ap¬ 
proach  was  to  distribute  the  operating 
system  itself  so  that  some  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  goes  across  the  network  is 
at  the  level  of  commands  that  flow  be¬ 
tween  different  segments  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  system? 
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(continued from  page  41) 
cations,  which  is  the  first  thing  that  every¬ 
one  always  focuses  on.  They’re  not  end- 
user  applications,  but  they  set  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  lot  of  other  things.  I  suspect 
you’ll  see  our  system  management  appli¬ 
cations  expand  dramatically  this  year. 

Where  are  cooperative  processing 
and  distributed  computing  headed? 

Our  view  is  that  the  computing  assets  in 
most  enterprises  are  not  well-utilized.  And 
that  is  because  there  hasn’t  been  any  easy- 
to-use  method  for  distributing  applica¬ 
tions,  segmenting  them  into  pieces  that 
are  suited  for  particular  types  of  systems 
and  then  knitting  them  together  so  that 
systems  can  provide  services  for  which 
they  are  maximally  tuned. 

As  a  result  of  not  being  able  to  partition 


applications,  you  find  that  they  are  still 
rather  monolithic.  That  leads  to  a  certain 
degree  of  inefficiency  and  underutilization 
of  the  computer.  The  bulk  of  today’s  on¬ 
line  transaction  processing  systems  use 
this  monolithic  approach. 

A  different  approach  is  to  put  an  intelli¬ 
gent  forms  manager  outboard  that  man¬ 
ages  all  the  interactive  things  —  the  ses¬ 
sion  overhead,  the  edits  and  so  on  —  and 
leads  the  user  through  the  transaction  and 
then  sends  the  transaction  back  to  wherev¬ 
er  the  data  base  is.  This  would  be  a  more 
cost-effective  solution  than  what  you  find 
today  because  today  the  PCs  are  underuti¬ 
lized,  and  the  multiuser  or  multisession 
systems  are  doing  inappropriate  tasks. 

What  new  standards  will  be  need¬ 
ed  to  allow  this  to  happen? 


We  need  open  distributed  processing 
standards.  There’s  a  reference  model  be¬ 
ing  developed  for  what  goes  on  top  of  a 
network  to  support  distributed  computing. 
I  think  that’s  a  long  way  off.  We’re  a  decade 
or  so  away  from  having  a  formal  standard 
that  the  CCITT  would  put  its  blessing  on. 
The  discussion  now  centers  around  what 
the  reference  model  should  be,  which  is 
where  OSI  was  10  years  ago. 

Beyond  open  distributed  processing, 
net  management  standards  and  distributed 
SQL  standards  have  to  come  to  closure  and 
are  being  widely  implemented.  In  terms  of 
knitting  together  the  applications,  the  oth¬ 
er  thing  that’s  needed  is  standards  for  ob¬ 
ject  models  and  shared  objects,  which  is 
the  goal  of  the  Object  Management  Group. 

What  is  HP’s  approach  to  network¬ 


ing  image  processing  applications? 

Bandwidth  technologies  are  going  to 
take  an  order-of-magnitude  leap.  T-l  and 
fractionalized  T-3  are  making  bandwidth 
available  in  the  wide  area,  and  the  growing 
availability  of  802.6  and  [Fiber  Distributed 
Data  Interface]  implementations  will 
cause  an  order-of-magnitude  leap  in  the 
office. 

But  the  link  technology  is  not  the  big  is¬ 
sue.  There  will  be  all  kinds  of  solutions 
there,  some  in  the  gigabit  range.  The  issue 
is  going  to  be  the  software  technologies 
and  how  you  get  more  throughput  through 
a  traditional  OSI  stack  or  TCP/IP  stack. 

We’ve  had  a  number  of  experiments  go¬ 
ing  on  in  our  lab  dealing  with  low-latency 
networks  and  high-throughput  nets.  In  a 
low-latency  network,  the  delay  between 
the  time  you  send  a  packet  and  the  time  it’s 
received  at  the  other  end  is  minimized. 

That  doesn’t  necessarily  deal  with  vol¬ 
ume  of  traffic;  that’s  the  focus  of  the  high- 
throughput  activities.  The  goal  is  to  maxi¬ 
mize  the  volume  of  data  that  can  be 
transferred  between  two  nodes.  This  can 
be  achieved  in  a  high-latency  environ¬ 
ment,  such  as  a  circuit  switch;  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  set  it  up,  but  then  you  just  blow 
it  through. 

The  other  issue  is,  if  I  want  to  have  real 
distributed  computing,  I  have  to  be  able  to 
synchronize  tasks  and  share  memory,  and 
those  are  low-latency  requirements.  They 
involve  small  amounts  of  data  that  have  to 
be  there  on  demand  or  everything  bogs 
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down.  We’ve  got  a  number  of  software  and 
I/O  approaches  to  both. 

Have  any  of  those  approaches  ap¬ 
peared  in  current  HP  products? 

The  Van  Jacobsen  technique  provides  a 
fast  path  method  for  moving  quickly 
through  a  traditional  TCP/IP  stack.  We’ve 
refined  that  and  used  it  in  our  TCP  imple¬ 
mentations  on  Unix,  which  are  now  in  the 
beta  stage,  and  we’re  going  to  roll  that  out 
in  the  rest  of  the  implementations  we  have 
as  well. 

Most  networks  today  don’t  have  any 
heuristic  characteristics  at  all;  that  is, 
when  a  packet  is  received  at  a  particular 
system,  that  system  doesn’t  make  any  as¬ 
sumptions  about  where  the  packet  came 
from. 

The  Van  Jacobsen  technique  is  very  sim¬ 
ple:  It  assumes  that  the  next  packet  you  get 
came  from  the  same  node  that  sent  you  the 
last  one.  And  you  check  to  see  whether 
that’s  the  case,  and  if  it  is,  you  bypass  all 
the  protocol  stack  and  go  right  to  the  appli¬ 
cation. 

And  it  turns  out  that  the  assumption  is 
true  in  most  application  environments. 
You  have  to  figure  out  how  you  implement 
that  in  terms  of  data  structures  and  all  the 
rest,  but  you  can  bypass  all  kinds  of 
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processing  overhead,  both  inbound  and 
outbound. 

What  is  HP  doing  with  FDDI? 

I’m  not  convinced  that  FDDI  is  the  right 
answer,  but  we  will  be  providing  FDDI 
products  because  I’m  convinced  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  demand  them.  FDDI  is  too  little  too 
late. 

If  you  look  at  where  802.6  is  going,  it 
seems  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  site 
backbone.  It  could  be  the  lOOM-bit  class 
network  that  provides  the  site  backbone 
facility,  which  is  one  of  the  applications 
with  FDDI,  and  then  you  can  have  the  same 
site  backbone  as  you  have  wide-area  back¬ 
bone.  That  has  great  appeal  from  my  view¬ 
point;  it’s  not  quite  here  yet,  but  I  think  it’s 
going  to  be  the  preferred  solution. 

And  when  you  look  at  local  work  group 
distribution,  why  should  I  stop  at  100M 
bits?  If  the  technology  for  gigabit  class  is 
right  around  the  corner  and  gigabit  has 
been  reasonably  well-developed,  why  not 
go  with  that? 

So  FDDI  looks  like  an  interim  solution 
until  the  others  solidify  in  a  few  years. 
However,  they  can  all  use  the  same  fiber. 

How  much  bandwidth  will  be 
needed  to  support  quick  transmis¬ 
sion  of  animated  digital  graphics 
files  that  have  high  resolution  and  a 
lot  of  pixel  depth? 

That  question  implies  that  there  is  some 
limit,  and  I  don’t  think  there  is.  As  far  as  I 
can  see,  with  both  the  rate  of  computation 
capacity  in  [millions  of  instructions  per 
second]  and  the  acceptance  of  cooperative 
computing  increasing  dramatically,  the 
demand  for  bandwidth  is  going  to  continue 
to  grow. 

Certainly,  we’ll  go  through  the  100M 
step,  and  we’ll  do  FDDI.  We  already  sup¬ 
port  FDDI  backbones,  and  we’re  certainly 
interested  in  FDDI  native  attachments  for 
our  systems  to  plug  right  into  an  FDDI  ring. 
I  just  don’t  see  that  as  a  long-lasting  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  the  market. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  there  are 
two  reasons  for  FDDI  in  the  work  group. 
One  is  the  aggregate  volume  of  traffic,  and 
the  other  is  the  volume  of  traffic  per  work¬ 
station  —  the  issue  of  the  large  image.  I 
think  customers  who  are  selecting  FDDI 
today  to  solve  the  bulk  data  transfer  prob¬ 
lem  are  going  to  be  disappointed.  The 
FDDI  solutions  today  help  with  solving  the 
aggregate  volume  of  traffic  in  a  work 
group  but  not  the  point-to-point  burst  is¬ 
sue. 

I  haven’t  benchmarked  every  vendor’s 
system,  but  I  suspect  that  most  implemen¬ 
tations  will  look  like  our  initial  one  did,  in 
which  the  throughput  you  got  on  an  appli- 
cation-to-application  basis  wasn’t  a  whole 
lot  better  than  what  you  get  on  an  unload¬ 
ed  Ethernet  because  the  bottleneck  was 
not  the  link.  The  bottleneck  was  the  soft¬ 
ware  structure. 

What  impact  will  multimedia  sys¬ 
tems  have  on  HP’s  approach  to 
networking? 

I  really  am  a  believer  in  fast  packet  tech¬ 
nology.  I’m  convinced  that’s  going  to  be 
the  right  solution  to  mixing  everything  to¬ 
gether,  but  I  think  I’m  probably  in  the  mi¬ 
nority  on  that  one. 

What  is  HP  doing  with  fast  packet 
technology  today? 

It’s  mostly  experimental.  We  don’t  have 
a  product  in  fast  packet  right  now.  Fast 
packet  technology  has  been  around  for  a 
long  time,  so  the  question  now  is  how  the 
implementations  will  emerge.  I’m  con¬ 


vinced  that  it’s  the  only  reasonable  meth¬ 
od  for  mixing  the  multimedia.  Channeliza¬ 
tion  of  bandwidth  seems  like  a  highly 
inefficient  method. 


What  products,  if  any,  does  HP  cur¬ 
rently  have  available  that  support 
X.500? 


product  family,  and  there  will  be  other  im¬ 
plementations.  At  this  point,  we  don’t  have 
an  X.500  server  on  the  market,  but  we’re 
working  on  one. 


How  important  is  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  to  HP? 

ISDN  is  going  to  be  a  generally  available 
link  service  that  will  provide  additional  ca¬ 


pabilities  beyond  what’s  there  today  —  es¬ 
pecially  in  Europe  —  such  as  switched  64 K 
service.  That’s  all  great,  and  we’re  going  to 
support  it,  but  it  doesn’t  really  solve  the 
bandwidth  issues. 

We’re  going  to  support  all  the  ISDN  in¬ 
terfaces,  and  we’re  going  to  have  an  ISDN 
link  setup  on  all  our  systems  as  appropri¬ 
ate.  In  fact,  we  have  ISDN  products  that  are 
deployed  in  Europe  already. 

How  does  HP  view  broadband 
ISDN? 

Broadband  ISDN  is  a  little  different;  it 
will  play  a  major  role.  Broadband  ISDN 
with  the  fast  packet  technology  flowing 
through  it  —  now  we’ve  got  something. 
But  that’s  years  off. 

The  other  ISDN  issue  is,  what  level  of 
( continued  on  page  54 ) 
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So  when  planning  your  next  seminar,  check  Network  World’s  sub¬ 
scriber  list  first  Call  Deb  Goldstein,  or  Kevin  Normandeau  today  at 
1-800-343-6474  (in  MA,  508-879-0700).  And  discover  why  Network 
World’s  database  is  a  list  worth  renting  again  and  again. 


An  IDG  Publication 


Aim  trt 


BULK  DATA/FAX  NETWORK  SERVICE 


*A  kilosegment  is 
equal  to  64,000  bytes. 
Complete  tariff  information, 
including  call  minimum 
requirements,  is  available 
from  NetExpress. 


Low  Cost  Facsimile  &  Bulk  Data  Service 

For  As  Little  As  800  Per  Kilosegmenf  Send 

□  Batch  Files 

□  Group  4  Facsimile 

From  The  United  States  To: 

□  Japan 

□  United  Kingdom 

□  Belgium 

□  U.S.  Destinations 

□  &  Other  Major  Countries  Worldwide 

Call  us  to  compare  our  service  wild  the  one  you  use  today. 

NetExpress  Communications,  Inc. 

1953  Gallows  Road 
Vienna,  Virginia  22182 

Telephone  703  749-2200  The  International  Public  Network 

Fax  703  749-2375  For  Image  &  Bulk  Data 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  18 


CABLING  PRODUCTS 


MULTIPLE  ACCESS  UNIT  GT8-1 6S 

YOUR  TOKEN  IS  ONLY  AS  GOOD  AS  YOUR  RING 

That’s  why  General  Technology  developed  a  family  of  microprocessor-based  Multiple  Access  Units 
(MAU'S) 

A  SMART  MAU  will  help  you  find  the  problem  quickly  and  restore  your  TOKEN  RING  promptly,  for  the 
same  cost  as  a  dumb  MAU. 


FEATURES 

*  FULLY  COMPATIBLE  WITH  IBM*  TOKEN  RING 

*  FULLY  COMPLIES  WITH  IEEE  802.5  STANDARD 

*  ACTIVE  MICROPROCESSOR  CIRCUITRY  SUPPORTS  MULTIPLE  FAILURE  MODES: 
DETECTION/ELIMINATION 

*  LED  INDICATORS  FOR  UNIT/PORT  STATUS  AND  RING  FAULT  ISOLATION 

*  16/4  MHZ  MODEL  FOR  USE  WITH  TYPE  1  CONNECTORS  AND  4MHZ  MODELS 
AVAILABLE  IN  8/16  PORTS  WITH  RJ1 1  JACKS 

*  STANDALONE-RACK  MOUNT-WALL  MOUNT  OPTIONS  AVAILABLE 


GENERAL 
TECHNOLOGY  ,nc 


I 


415  Pineda  Court 
Melbourne,  FL  32940 
407-242-2733  800-274-2733 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  20 


COMPUTER  CABLE 


800-727-2449 

CABLE  ASSEMBLIES 

PLUS... 


Make  Your  Cabling 
Problems  Ours!  Call  Now! 

(Ask  About  FREE  Shipping!) 

We  have  a  facility  near  you! 

California  •  Connecticut  •  Florida 
Illinois  •  Minnesota  •  Texas 

CABLE  ASSEMBLIES  PLUS 

800-727-2449  •  Sales,  Quotes,  Sourcing 
The  Only  Connection  You’ll  Ever  Need! 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  22 
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ActionCenter 


DS/1  TESTING 


— 


< : 


=  The  Model  5110 


^Get  Dual-Line  Tl/DST  Monitoring 
and  Signaling  Analysis 


Dual  Line  Performance  Monitoring 
Signaling  Bit  and  Traffic  Displays 
Controlled  Slip  Estimation 
Channel  Access  Features 

•  Wink  Measurement 

•  Dialed  Digit  Display 

10  Lyberty  Way 
Westford,  MA  01886 
(508)  692-5100  •  1-800-828-8766 
Fax  (508)  692-1938  •  Telex  750245 

Stau-tron 


The 

Quality 

Tester 


V"" .  . — —— — -■■■■■■ — — - - - y 

. 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  6 


WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  IF 
YOUR  UDS  MODEM  FAILS? 

DATA  PROCESSING  SCIENCES  OFFERS 
THE  ANSWER  TODAY.  A  SERVICE  CONTRACT 
FROM  DPS  WILL  GET  YOU  UP  AND  RUNNING 
IN  24  HRS.  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  UDS  MODEMS. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL 

1-800-678-DPSC 

ASK  FOR  RUTH  BROWN 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  7 


IBM  CABLING 


NETVIEW  -  NET/MASTER  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 


NEW  SOURCE  FOR: 

DPC  CONNECTORS 
DPC  CABLE  ASSEMBLIES 


WE  HAVE  THEM 
TODAY  IN  STOCK! 

PLEASE  CALL  FOR  ORDERS  AND/OR 
OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOG  FOR  - 


“IBM  CABLING  SYSTEM” 
PRODUCTS. 
1-800-IBM-DATA 
DISTRIBUTORS  AND 
CONTRACTORS  INQUIRIES 
ARE  WELCOMED 

RadCom 


1841  Broadway,  Suite  609  •  N.Y.,  New  York  10023 
Fax:  (212)  956  8104  *  Tel:  (212)  956  8100 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  8 


ISDN  TESTER 


ARC’S  INTERVIEW®  7000/7500 
gives  you  both  an  ISDN 
Tester  and  a  Full  Function 
Protocol  Analyzer  in  One  Unit. 


GET  THE  BEST  OF 

BOTH  WORLDS... 


Now  you  can  easily  perform: 

•  ISDN  Basic  Rate  Testing 

•  ISDN  Primary  Rate  Testing 

•  23  B  +  D  (1.544  Mbps) 

•  30  B  +  D  (2.048  Mbps) 

•  Full  DS-1  Capture 

•  Drop  and  Insert  Testing  of  any  DS-0 
Channel 

•  Protocol  Analysis  of  Tl,  X.25.  SNA. 
DDCMP,  X.21,  and  more... 


XRC 

ATLANTIC  RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 

7401  Boston  Boulevard,  Springfield,  VA  22153 


For  Information  Call 
1-800-368-3261. 

(In  Virginia,  call  703/644-9190) 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  10 


IS  YOUR  NETVIEW  REALLY  IN  CONTROL  OF  YOUR  NETWORK? 


With  NetQuest  products,  your  dial-up,  leased,  digital  and  local  lines  can  now  be  controlled 
by  IBM's  NetView  or  Cincom's  Net/Master.  NetQuest  products  are  LPDA-1  and  LPDA-2 
compatible  and  do  not  require  NetView  PC. _ _ 


INTRODUCING  THE  FIRST 

V.32  NETVIEW  COMPATIBLE  MODEM 

For  dial-up  and  leased  lines  with  single  call  dial  backup; 
the  same  host  port  is  used  for  dialing,  data  transfer  and  diagnostics. 


OTHER  NETVIEW  COMPATIBLE  PRODUCTS: 

MODEM  for  integration  of  non-diagnostic  or  diagnostic  (non-IBM)  dial-up  or 

CONTROLLER  leased  line  modems  into  NetView  or  NetMaster. 

LDM  for  point-to-point  and  multipoint  private  lines  and  speeds 

from  1.2  to  72  Kbps  with  unique  NetView  tail  circuit  control. 


DSU/CSU  for  DDS  lines  with  NetView  primary  channel 
diagnostics  and  speeds  to  56Kbps. 

NetQuest  Corporation 
129H  Gaither  Drive 
Mt.  Laurel,  NJ  08054 
609-866-0505 


Distributed  Nationally  by  WYDAR  Corporation 


215-630-8155 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  9 


Send  For  Free  Info 


For  more  information  on  any  of  the  products  and  services  advertised 
in  NetworkWorld’s  ActionCenter,  circle  the  Reader  Service  Numbers 
on  this  coupon  which  correspond  to  the  advertisement  of  interest  to 
you. 

Complete  the  coupon  information  and  mail  to: 

NetworkWorld 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 

(Expires  10/31/89) 


Name  _ 

Title  _ 

Company _ 

Phone  (  ) _ 

Street  _ 

City _ 

State _ Zip 
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ActionCenter — M  AUGUST 


NETWORK  MONITORING  &  CONTROL 


Comas  Die*  t>oB  Ones  lot 

XYZ  Co  I dc  Data  B**e 


NETWORK  WINOOWS 


*  17  07  1309  1997 


DATE  TIME  GROUP  I  DENT  Modem*  PROBLEM 

1/17/07  0033  17  |  1026  5  (hog  No  Aojwer 

1/17/07  00  23  17  I  1020  5  Uodem  Buued  Out 


11/17/87 

06  45  21  2 

NY  3 

23 

Carrier  Lob 

14 

_ -  1 

11/17/87 

11/17/87 

oesil 
06  59 1 
09  21 1 

Communication  Devices  1 
XYZ  Co  .  lac  Data  Bai* 

04 

Wed  No*  17  07  1309 

NETWORK  windows 

1967  | 

II '17/87 

I03S 

- - -  - - "I 

H'17'87 

10  47 

|[  1024 

1025  1026 

1027 

1028  1029 

1030 

1031  1032 

1033 

2059 

2060 

2061 

2062  2063 

2064 

2065  2066 

2067 

2066  ||  NY  1  ~ 

NY  2 

NY  3 

NETWORK  WINOOWS 


2*34  2435  2436  2437 

2446  2447  2440  2449 

2450  2459  2460  2461 
2470  2471  1)7706  7707 


Activity 

'ESC  > 

DIAL  UP  MODEM 
MANAGEMENT 


Any  Vendors  Modem 
Any  Speed 

Any  Type,  Including  V.32 

Operating  in  10  Countries 
Field  Proven  since  1983 

NETWORK  WINDOWS  (,m) 
PC  Based  System 


DAILY  USAGE  &  ERROR  REPORTS 
AUTOMATIC  BUSY  OF  “RING  NO  ANSWERS” 
MODEM  VENDOR  INDEPENDENT 

Call  or  write  for  information  &  DEMO  Disk 

Communication  Devices  Inc. 

1  Forstmann  Ct. 

Clifton,  NJ  07011 

Phone  (201)  772  6997  FAX  (201)  772  0747 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1  


NETWORK  PLANNING  SOFTWARE 


Monitor  your  network  on  your  PC  Screen 
through  GrafNet’s  visual  displays. 

PC  software  allows  easy  viewing  of  network  configurations. 

Features 

*  Built  in  database  provides  automatic 
conversion  of  Area  Code/Prefix  to  an  on 
screen  geographical  location. 

*  User  friendly  Microsoft  Windows  interface 

allows  creation  of  network  topologies 
nationwide  or  by  individual  states. 

*  Supports  a  variety  of  drivers  for  printing 

or  plotting. 

Applications 

*  Simplify  the  mapping  of  voice/data 
networks. 

*  Create  documents  of  network  configura¬ 

tions  for  proposals  and  presentations. 

*  Create  visual  pictures  of  network  topology. 

*  Maintain  a  network  configuration  database. 

Price  $450 

Call  or  write  for  information  and  a  free  demo  disk. 

Network  Dimensions,  Inc. 

5339  Prospect  Road,  Suite  122,  San  Jose,  CA  95129,  408-446-9598 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  3 


NETWORK  SCANNING  AND  MONITORING 


Cable  Scanner 


Pinpoint  Network  Cable  Faults  Fast! 

The  Scanner  is  a  monitor,  fault  finder,  cable  locator  and  much  more.  Helps  you  pinpoint  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  shorts,  opens  or  breaks.  Its  32  character  display  reports  the  fault  in  plain  English  “short  at 
306  ft”.  With  an  oscilloscope,  Scanner's  high  speed,  pulse  generating  circuitry  gives  a  detailed 
view  of  the  entire  LAN  including  transceiver,  terminator  and  multiple  faults. 


*  Cable  length  measurements 

*  Locate  breaks,  shorts,  opens,  bad  crimps,  etc. 

*  LAN  activity  monitoring 

*  Find  cables  in  ceilings,  walls,  floors 

*  Cable  TV  troubleshooting  < 

*  Generate  as-built  drawings  and  specifications 

*  Isolate  faulty  network  interface  cards 

*  Very  simple  to  operate 


Included  is  Tracer  for  locating  exactly  where 
in  the  floor,  ceiling,  wall  or  patch  panel  the  ca¬ 
ble  lies.  Cable  Scanner,  Tracer  and  Opera¬ 
tors’  Manual  are  only  $1495. 


j 


M-Test  Equipment 

P.O.  Box  460008 

San  Francisco,  CA  94146-0008 

Call  for  Info 

Outside  CA:  (800)  334-4293 
Inside  CA:  (415)  861-2382 
FAX:  (415)  864-1076 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  2 


PHONE  LINE  SWITCH 


REDUCE  DIAL  LINE  COSTS 

ONE  LINE  DATA  QUALITY  PBX 


MICRO  CALL  DIRECTOR 

Share  One  Line  with  4  Dial-up  Data  Communication 
Devices.  Control  Line  Switching  by  Modem  or  DTMF 
Tones. 

DIRECT  DIAL  LINE  TO  YOUR  APPLICATION 

High  or  Low  Speed  Modems,  Voice  Line,  Data  Logging, 
System  Configuration. 

LOCAL  OR  REMOTE  CALL  TRANSFER 

Ring  Desired  Device  at  Any  Time.  Generates  Busy 
and  Ringback  Signals,  intercom  Calling. 

POWER  AND  A/B  SWITCH  CONTROL 

Turn  Equipment  On  or  Off  as  Needed.  Remote  Power 
Reset.  Control  Remote  Data  A/B  Switches  with  Tone 
Commands.  Save  Power,  Extend  Equipment  Life. 


€> 


INC 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  4 


170  COOLIDGE  AVENUE 
ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY  07631 
(201 )  569-6464  FAX  (201 )  894-0939 


Profits  come  from  sales... 

Sales  come  from  leads... 

Leads  come  from  an  ad 
in  ActionCenter!! 

Network  World  is  the  only  publication  that  gives  you 
weekly  exposure  for  a  month,  directory-type  pages,  and  bin- 
go  card  response  --  a!!  for  one  cost-effective  price! 

Call  today  and  generate  leads  and  profits  from  your 
300,000  impressions  in  Network  World’s  ActionCenter. 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky  Susan  Egan 

(Pacific  &  Mountain  Time) 
508-820-2543  71 4-250-3006 


PROTOCOL  ANALYZER 


Turn  your  IBM  PC  into 
a  3270  Coax  Protocol 
Analyzer  and  Controller. 


■  Passive  Monitor  ■  3299  MPX,  DFT,  SNA,  Host  Response  Time  Analyzer 
Transmits  Recorded  Files  ■  Certification  Library  •  TwinaxScope  Also  Available 

Azure 
CoaxScope 

Priced  From 

$2,995.00 

14  Day  FREE  Trial 
Evaluation 

(508) 520-3800 


Azlre 


TECHNOLOGIES 

38  Pond  Street,  Franklin,  Massachusetts  02038 

FAX:  (508)  528-4518 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  5 
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ActionCenter 


Ml 


AUGUST 


REMOTE  ETHERNET  BRIDGE 


$3,995 

High  Performance  Remote  Ethernet  Bridge 


Compare  these  features: 

*  Link  speeds  from  9.6  Kbps  to  256  Kbps 

*  Completely  protocol  transparent 

*  Turnkey  or  manual  operation 

*  Passive  and/or  manual  address  learning 

*  Menu-driven  command  facility 

*  Inter-LAN  security  filtering 

*  Statistical  reporting  of  more  than 

50  LAN  and  link  parameters 

*  Options:  Spanning  Tree;  Interfaces  for 

RS-232,  V.35  or  Thinnet 


At  $3,995, 

the  Raycom  3800  Series  Remote  Ethernet  Bridge  offers 
absolutely  the  best  price/performance  available  today. 


Reseller  Inquiries  welcomed. 


For  more  information,  call  1-800-373-1620  Ext.  9000 


ravcam 

svsTons 


Raycom  Systems,  Inc. 
6395  Gunpark  Drive 
Boulder,  Colorado  80301 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 1 


TWISTED-PAIR  WIRING 


s 


traight  Talk  on  1 0BaseT  Twisted-Pair 


MOD-TAP  Wiring  Solutions  from  YANKEE: 
MOD-TAP  System's  structured  solution  to  lOBaseT  twisted-pair 
wiring  is  easy  to  design,  specify  and  implement.  Conforming  to 
the  latest  revision  of  IEEE  802.3,  MOD-TAP  offers  a  complete  range 
of  RJ45: 

•  Cables 

•  Connectors 

•  Concentrators 

•  Distribution  Frames 

•  LAN  Chassis 

In  short,  a  complete  solution  for  all  of  your  twisted-pair  network  requirements. 

Call  NOW  for  applications  information  or  product  information 
Yankee  Electronics:  (603)  625-9746  •  FAX:  (603)  625-4915 
•  Outside  New  Hampshire  (800)  365-9720 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  12 


SEMINARS 


T-CARRIER 

How  it  Works  - 
Where  it's  Headed. 


1(800)  638-2049 

In  MD  Call  (301)  353-1550 

(Becky  Kessell) 


Telecommunications 

Techniques 

Corporation 


...  Exuct  Excellehcf 


20410  Observation  Drive 
Germantown,  Maryland  20874 


From  the  Basics  - 
To  the  Advanced. 

Our  seminars  are  conducted  na¬ 
tionwide  to  facilitate  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  fundamental  issues  and 
common  stumbling  blocks  arising 
from  the  application  of  this  voice- 
oriented,  pair-gain  technology  to 
the  transmission  of  purely  digital 
information. 

Those  responsible  for  the  MAIN¬ 
TENANCE,  IMPLEMENTATION, 
OPERATION,  or  PLANNING  of 
T-CARRIER  facilities  such  as 
craftspersons,  technicians,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  network  managers  will 
benefit  from  this  seminar. 

Seminar  Locations: 

AUC-  San  Francisco. 

OCT-  Orlando,  Puerto  Rico. 

NOV-  Boston. 


X.32  (DIAL  X. 25) 


NOW  YOU  CAN  HAVE  DIAL  X.25  INSTEAD  OF  DIAL  ASYNC 


EMUCOM  PRODUCTS  BRING  THE  SECURITY  AND  END-TO-END 
RELIABILITY  OF  X.32  TO  YOUR  ASYNCRONOUS  AND  X.25  DEVICES 


EMUCOM'S  FULL  LINE  OF  X.25  NETWORK  ACCESS  PRODUCTS: 

*  X.25/X.32  MonoPADS:  starling  at  $345 

*  X.25/X.32  MonoPAD  with  Integrated  Modem:  starting  at  $795 

*  X.25  In  Dial/Out  Dial  Products:  starting  at  $445 
Emucom  Product  FEATURES  include: 

*  Dial  Security  (XID)  *  Speeds  up  to  64k 

*  Local/Remote  Menu  Driven  *  DES  Encryption 

Supervisory  Interface  *  Multi-Session  Support 

CALL  OR  FAX  TODAY  FOR  MORE  DETAILS 


508-970-1189  FAX:  508-970-1295 


§3 


mucom 


PRICES  QUOTED  US  LIST 


225  STEDMAN  STREET,  BLD.  27,  LOWELL,  MA  01851 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 4 


TIMING  SIGNAL  GENERATOR 


NETWORK 
SYNCHRONIZATION 
INTERFACE 

■  Isolates  From  Reference 
Faults 

■  Clean,  Accurate  Output 

■  Monitors  Network 
Performance 

The  ACCU-SYNC  3800  ideally  meets  synchronization  requirements  of  private 
networks.  Captures  average  frequency  and  isolates  from  interruptions,  jitter  and 
wander  of  DS1  or  56  kb/s  reference.  Gracefully  accepts  Cesium,  Loran,  GPS  or  WWVB 
as  primary  or  secondary  Stratum  1  source.  ACCU-SYNC  3800  —  it’s  the  answer. 

For  more  information  call : 

SHIFTS  / @  AUSTRON  inc 

TELECOM  PRODUCTS  GROUP 


ACCU-SYNC  3800 
Timing  Signal  Generator 


AUSTRON,  INC 

P.O.  Box  14766 
Austin,  TX  78761-4766 
(512)  251-2313 
FAX  (512)  251-9685 


AUSTRON,  INC. 

1930  Isaac  Newton  Sq.  Suite  1 1 1 
Reston,  VA  22090 
(703)  471-7963 
FAX  (703)  689-4684 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 5 


F  T  S,  INC. 

34  Tozier  Road 
Beverty,  MA  01915-5510 
Toll  Free  1-800-544-0233 
FAX  (508)  927-4099 


TOOLS  &  TEST  EQUIP. 


ELECTRONIC  TOOLS  AND 
TEST  EQUIPMENT 


Color  illustrated  210-page  catalog  from 
Specialized  Products  Company  details  an  ex¬ 
tensive  selection  of  electronic  tool  kits,  test 
equipment,  telecommunications  equipment 
and  electronic  production  aids,  indexed  cata¬ 
log  shows  digital  multimeters,  breakout 
boxes,  hand  tools,  soldering  equipment  and 
more— all  with  specifications  and  prices. 

SPECIALIZED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

2117  W.  Walnut  Hill  Lane,  Irving,  TX  75038 
Phone  (800)  527-5018 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  1 6 


Advertise 
In  ActionCenter 

Ads  run  for  entire  month 
(4  or  5  issues) 

3  sizes  available: 

2  5/16”x4” 

$1150  per  month 

4  13/16”x  4” 
$1350  per  month 

4  13/16”x  8” 
$2700  per  month 

Call  for  information: 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky 
800-343-6474 
(In  MA  508-820-2543) 

Pacific  &  Mountain: 
Call  Susan  Egan 
714-250-3006 
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NETWORKING  MARKETPLACE 


COMPUCOM  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP . 

The  Telecommunications  Service  Bureau  Offering: 

.  Network  Design  and  Optimization  Services 
.  Traffic  Analysis  Studies 
.  Billing  Services 
.  Call  Accounting 

. *  SMART  BILL™  Intelligent  Telephone  Bill 

Compucom  Communications  Coxrp. 

THE  SMALL  COMPANY  WITH  THE  BIG  SERVICE 

"INNOVATION  FOR  TELECOMMUNICATIONS" 
Compucom  Communications  Corp. 

333  North  Alabama  27  Music  Square 

Indianapolis,  IN  46204  Nashville,  TN  37212 

(317)  262-4666  (615)  358-3143 

compucom  (800)  443-9590 

*  SMART  BILL  ™  Patent  Pending 


DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 

U 

TRAINING 

|  ■ 

Buy  or  Rent 

(month  Ym  ir 

TO  MONTH)  Iwtll 

Favorite 

PREVIOUSLY  OWNED 


NEW<USED<BUY<SELL<LEASE 

minim  code\ 

paradyne  J  AT&T 

IBM  Racal-Milgo 

JARK  CASE  Oatatel 

D 


Universal 
Data  Systems 


general 

dacaOomm 


NEW  AND  USED  EOUIPMENT  SACKED  BY  WARRANTY 
NATIONWIDE  SERVICE  MAINTENANCE  AND  INSTALLATION 


SOME  SAMPLES: 

ATT  2096A . SI. 695 

Codex  2660  (6  CH) . S2.250 

IBM  PCs  |Var.  Conf.| . CALL  I 

Micom  Box  2  [16  CH)  . S2.300  ] 

Paradyne  MPX  9600  . S  1.295 

Racal  Omni  Mode  96  .  51,795 


ALL  GUARANTEED  FOR 
MANUFACTURER  SERVICE. 

(201|586-3070  FAX  586-3080 

Warwick 

DATA  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

66  FORD  ROAD,  DENVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY  07834 


INFOTRON 

EQUIPMENT 
WHOLE  UNITS/SPARES 

990,790,632,616,680 
480,380,10  NEST'S,  ETC. 
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Networking  Marketplace 


Simply 

Powenul 


Now  the  world’s  most  advanced  PC-based 
telemanagement  software  is  also  the  easiest  to  use. 

We’ve  added  new  report-generating  simplici¬ 
ty  to  our  powerful  call  accounting  package  that 
can  process  as  many  as  50,000  call  records  per 
hour  in  real  time  (5.4  million  calls  per  month). 
Just  one  function  keypress  accesses  automated 
reports  that  give  you  instant  management  infor¬ 
mation,  or  you  can  pre-schedule  reports  up  to  30 
days  in  advance. 

We’ve  added  one-key  record  duplication  to  our 
powerful  PBX  administration  system,  whose 
functions  include  Cable  Management,  Service 
Order,  Equipment  Inventory,  ComCad  and 
Directory.  It’s  the  comprehensive  management 
software  that  easily  handles  over  10,000  lines. 
Plus,  one  keypress  lets  you  monitor  PBX  traffic 
usage.  No  complex  screens  or  protocols. 

With  XTEND,  the  most  powerful  ideas  are  the 
simplest.  That’s  the  idea  behind  our  teleman¬ 
agement  software.  Call  1-800-DIAL-X10  for 


demonstration 


communications  Atlanta.  GA:  Baltimore,  MD:  Boston,  MA;  San  Francisco,  CA 
Los  Angeles,  CA.  New  York  City ,  N  Y;  Philadelphia,  PA;  Washington.  D  C 

TOLL  FREE  #  1-800-DIALX10 


Show  Date  Location 

SETA  Aug  28-30  Nashville,  TN  611 

TCA  Sept  26-28  San  Diego.  CA  404405 
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See  \ TEND  at  These  industry  Trade  Shows 


Networking  Marketplace 


SEMINARS 


T/^1  A  AN  INVESTMENT  IN  THE  FUTURE 


September  6-8  Basics  of  Telecommunications 
September  20-22  Voice  Communications  I 
September  25-27  Data  Communications  \-Hands-on 
September  28-29  Data  Communications  II 

October  10-12  VoiceTraffic  Engineering  &  Network  Design  -Hands-on 
October  24-26  Fundamentals  of  Telecom  Project  Management-// Ws-oj? 

November  1-3  Local  Area  Network  Dechions-Hands-on 
November  8- 1 0  Voice  Communications  of  the  90s 
November  29-  Introduction  to  Network  Management 
December  1 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CALL 

1-800-ICA-INFO 

or  write,  ICA  Education  Department,  1 2750  Merit  Drive,  Suite  710,  LB-89,  Dallas,  Texas  7525 1  - 1 240 


June  29,  1989 


ConNet 


Ms.  Joan  Pinsky 
Network  World 
375  Cochituate  Road 
Box  9171 

Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 


Dear  Joan: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  and  to  thank 
Network  World's  Networking  Marketplace  advertising  section 
for  helping  ComNet  surpass  projected  sales  goals. 

ComNet  focuses  on  specialized  RF  broadband  services.  By  using 
Network  World's  Networking  Marketplace  classified  advertising, 
we  have  penetrated  our  unique  broadband  LAN  cable  design  PC  software 
into  surprisingly  new  areas  while  cultivating  the  known  markets.  In 
addition,  Networking  Marketplace  classified  continues  to  draw  in  more 
RF  Broadband  LAN  Seminar  attendees  for  us  than  any  other  print  media. 

Again,  "Hats  Off’  to  the  Networking  Marketplace,  and  thank  you 
for  your  wonderful  support. 


Sincerely, 


John  S.  Gutierrez 
President 


3310  Western  Dr.  Austin,  Texas  78745  512-892-2085  FAX  512-892-0959 
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STARTING  SEPTEMBER  25 


Network  World 

Proudly  Announces 

WFAXNeT^^^m 

A  Unique  facsimile-based  product  inquiry  service 
designed  to  serve  our  most  important  customers: 
our  readers  and  our  advertisers. 

Readers:  The  speed  of  FAXNeT gives  you  an  edge 
because  it  creates  a  sense  of  urgency  for  your  response. 

Advertisers:  The  speed  of  FAXNeT  allows  you  to 
respond  to  readers' needs  in  a  more  timely  fashion. 

For  details  on  Network  Worlds  new  FAXNeT  inquiry 
service,  and  the  September  25  inaugural  issue,  FAX 
Paul  McPherson  at  508-879-3167.O 

September  25  issue  closes  September  13. 


HP’S  NET  TECHNOLOGY  BROKER 


( continued  from  page  43 ) 

ISDN  support  are  we  talking 
about?  Does  it  go  up  to  the  Q.931 
level?  ISDN  is  a  multilayer  proto¬ 
col  but  not  all  the  layers  are  de¬ 
fined  yet.  Q.931  today  is  not  ex¬ 
citing;  it  allows  you  to  make  and 
break  connections  and  those 
kinds  of  things,  but  it’s  not  a  so¬ 
phisticated  technique. 

The  market  is  going  to  de¬ 
mand  ISDN.  But  not  until  broad¬ 
band  ISDN  arrives  do  I  see  it  real¬ 
ly  providing  significant  value 
above  other  solutions. 

How  will  HP  compete  with 
DEC’S  Computer  Integrated 
Telephony  (CIT)  and  other 
vendors’  voice/data  integra¬ 
tion  technologies? 

There  are  a  number  of  HP 
voice/data  integration  activities 
under  way  today.  We're  working 
on  a  program  that  is  CIT-like.  It’s 
a  series  of  computer  switch  com¬ 
mand  structures  and  status  struc¬ 
tures  that  allow  computing  sys¬ 
tems  to  control  telephony 
functions.  But  we’ve  focused  it  on 
various  application  classes,  for 
instance,  telemarketing. 

Are  OpenView  products 
for  the  HP  environment  ship¬ 


ping  now? 

Yes.  OpenView  is  three  differ¬ 
ent  things:  It’s  a  user  interface 
platform,  it’s  a  series  of  applica¬ 
tions,  and  ultimately  it’s  a  com¬ 
plete  manager  of  managers  un¬ 
derneath,  behind  the  user  inter¬ 
face. 

So  you  see  OpenView  as  a 
global  manager  of  manag¬ 
ers? 

I  see  it  providing  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  that,  yes.  When  we  un¬ 
veiled  OpenView,  we  probably 
made  a  marketing  mistake  that 
confused  a  lot  of  people.  Open- 
View  is  really  a  comprehensive 
architecture  for  network  man¬ 
agement.  But  because  the  first 
product  was  OpenView  Windows, 
most  people  think  of  OpenView 
as  a  user  interface  in  MS-DOS. 

The  OpenView  architecture  in¬ 
cludes  a  sophisticated  window- 
driven  user  interface  backed  by 
an  application  processor,  which 
could  be  the  same  system  but  in 
larger  configurations  will  clearly 
grow  up  to  something  beyond  a 
workstation.  That  application 
processor  is  where  the  MIB  —  the 
Management  Information  Base, 
or  data  repository  —  will  reside. 
And  that’s  where  the  center  point 
is  for  the  [Specific  Management 


Functional  Areas]  or  the  [Com¬ 
mon  Management  Information 
Service],  but  not  all  of  that  pack¬ 
age  is  there  yet. 

What’s  available  to  users 
now? 

We’ve  already  got  a  number  of 
object-specific  managers  on 
OpenView,  like  bridge  managers, 
and  we  recently  introduced  a  dis¬ 
tributed  terminal  controller  man¬ 
ager.  We  have  a  manager  for 
some  of  our  instrument  families. 
For  instance,  the  [In-service 
Transmission  Impairment  Man¬ 
agement  Set]  has  a  manager  that 
runs  on  OpenView. 

Then  there  are  three  or  four 
other  applications  that  are  imple¬ 
mented  on  OpenView  as  object 
managers  for  TCP/IP  networks; 
there  is  a  performance  monitor 
and  three  others.  We  think  of  the 
TCP  network  as  one  object,  so 
there  is  an  object  manager  for  the 
TCP/IP  transport. 

We’re  also  working  on  a  re¬ 
mote  system  manager  for  the  HP 
3000.  A  network  of  3000s  would 
be  another  object,  and  the  remote 
system  manager  function  that 
goes  with  it  is  on  the  OpenView 
platform,  so  you  can  have  a  cen¬ 
tralized  operator  function. 


The  X.25  packet  network  is 
another  object.  You  manage  all 
the  switches  and  PADs  in  that  net 
as  a  single  set,  and  one  object 
manager  controls  the  whole  set. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  manage  a 
network  of  3000s  and  TCP  trans¬ 
port  with  an  X.25  network  and  in¬ 
line  T-l  multiplexers,  that’s 
where  the  manager  of  managers 
function  shows  up,  and  that’s  not 
all  there  yet. 

What’s  the  relationship  of 
OpenView  to  LAN  Manager? 

LAN  Manager  isn’t  a  manager 
in  the  network  management 
sense.  It’s  a  series  of  application 
support  services  that  encom¬ 
passes  what  was  there  in  the  MS- 
Net  and  NETBIOS  service  set,  and 
to  greatly  extend  it,  they  add 
pipes  and  mail  slots  and  so  on. 
But  it’s  not  a  network  manager.  I 
sometimes  wish  Microsoft 
[Corp.]  didn’t  choose  that  term, 
because  it  has  caused  some  con¬ 
fusion. 

I  don’t  see  OpenView  and  LAN 
Manager  as  in  conflict;  I  see  them 
as  providing  two  separate  ser¬ 
vices.  LAN  Manager  has  a  directo¬ 
ry  embedded  in  it,  and  you  want 
that  directory  to  be  administered 
from  a  network  manager  center, 
but  that’s  not  a  difficulty  in  link¬ 


ing  the  two  applications.  LAN 
Manager  is  embedded  functiona¬ 
lity  in  the  OS/2  systems  that  al¬ 
lows  them  to  cooperate,  so  you’d 
have  OpenView  as  the  manager 
center  and  LAN  Manager  as  an  ap¬ 
plication  element. 

How  many  OpenView  us¬ 
ers  are  there  today? 

Virtually  every  3000  customer 
is  going  to  be  an  OpenView  user  in 
another  few  months  because 
we’re  using  OpenView  to  manage 
the  distributed  terminal  control¬ 
ler  that  provides  the  terminal 
connectivity  for  the  3000  sys¬ 
tems.  Over  time,  our  customers 
will  move  all  their  system  man¬ 
agement  functions  to  a  PC.  The 
remote  system  manager  I  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  is  on  that  same  plat¬ 
form.  The  remote  system  manag¬ 
er  can  be  thought  of  as  a  remote 
version  of  a  LAN-attached  system 
manager  function. 

In  1987,  HP  said  it  would 
have  an  802.3-to-802.5 
bridge.  Is  that  available 
now? 

Yes.  It  became  available  in 
April.  To  my  knowledge,  it’s  the 
only  802.3-to-802.5  bridge  that 
provides  interoperability,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  bridges,  via 
the  Spanning  Tree  Protocol. 

How  did  HP  solve  its  802.3 
vs.  Ethernet  problem? 

That  was  part  of  our  coming  of 
age  in  understanding  standards. 
The  mistake  we  made  was  imple¬ 
menting  80 2. 3  exclusively,  that 
is,  not  allowing  it  to  operate  as  an 
Ethernet.  We  only  made  that  mis¬ 
take  on  our  [Multi  Programming 
Executive]  commercial  systems. 
The  Unix  systems  always  swung 
both  ways  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
talking  either  802.3  or  Ethernet. 
We’ve  since  corrected  that  on  the 
3000s. 

I  think  certain  customers 
would  probably  say  we  still  have 
an  Ethernet  issue  to  deal  with. 
That  springs  from  the  notion  that 
Ethernet,  while  it’s  really  a  link, 
implies  in  a  lot  of  people’s  minds 
all  the  rest  of  the  things  that  go 


with  it.  Some  people  think  of 
Ethernet  as  including  [Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency]  ser¬ 
vices,  [File  Transfer  Protocol] 
and  so  on.  But  we  have  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  ARPA  services  avail¬ 
able  now  for  our  Vectra  personal 
computer  and  the  HP  1000  and 
3000. 

There  are  similar  subtleties  in¬ 
side  TCP/IP.  It  has  two  modes  — 


message  mode  and  stream  mode. 
And  two  different  implementa¬ 
tions  of  TCP  could  choose  to  im¬ 
plement  the  same  service  using 
different  modes,  and  they  could 
be  totally  incompatible.  So  to  get 
complete  multivendor  coverage, 
you  may  have  to  implement  a  ser¬ 
vice  in  both  streams  and  message 


mode  to  get  connectivity  across. 
Our  TCP/IP  supports  both,  but  we 
don’t  necessarily  support  all  ser¬ 
vices  over  both. 

What  new  communica¬ 
tions  functions  are  being 
built  into  HP  computers? 

The  3000/XL  structure 
doesn’t  have  any  attached  de¬ 
vices  on  the  front  end;  it’s  got  a 
LAN  interface,  and  that’s  it.  The 
one  device  that  was  directly  at¬ 
tached  was  a  console,  and  we  are 
taking  that  off  too.  The  3000  sys¬ 
tem  looks  like  a  processor  with  an 
associated  set  of  disk  and  tape  de¬ 
vices,  but  in  a  communications 
sense,  it’s  got  one  pipe.  The  oper¬ 
ating  system  is  structured  to  take 
all  of  its  I /O  traffic  from  the  feed¬ 
er  net  to  that  pipe.  So  terminal 
traffic  and  PC  traffic  and  wide- 
area  traffic  all  go  through  that 
one  pipe. 

And  the  terminal  controller 
not  only  handles  terminal  traffic, 
it  has  X.25  feeds  so  that  PAD-at- 
tached  terminals  come  in  looking 
just  like  natively  attached  termi¬ 
nals  to  keep  the  class  of  service 
identical.  Systems  communica¬ 
tions  using  X.25  is  achieved 
through  that  pipe  as  well. 

The  XL  comes  with  a  distribut¬ 


ed  operating  system  kind  of 
structure,  and  the  NCS  structures 
are  going  to  be  embedded  in 
there.  The  whole  thing  is  on  a  net¬ 
work  base.  We  really  inverted  the 
model  from  what  we  had  before. 
The  model  then  had  a  processor 
as  the  center  of  the  universe  and 
everything  else  bolted  onto  it. 
Now  you  have  the  network  as  a 
foundation  element,  and  the  pro¬ 


cessors  plug  in. 

What  new  networking  ca¬ 
pabilities  are  users  asking 
for  today? 

They  don’t  ask  for  network  ca¬ 
pabilities  —  they  ask  for  applica¬ 
tion  capabilities.  But  that  gets 
you  into  network-based  solu¬ 


tions.  They  want  timely  access  to 
information  throughout  the  en¬ 
terprise,  regardless  of  where  it  is. 
They  want  transparency;  they 
want  the  network  to  dissolve,  to 
go  away. 

There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  do 
that.  But  the  more  you  make  the 
network  disappear  from  the  end 
user’s  viewpoint,  the  more  com¬ 
plicated  you  make  it  from  the  sys¬ 
tem  administrator’s  or  network 
operator’s  viewpoint. 

There’s  a  lot  of  emphasis 
on  the  client/server  model  of 
computing  in  the  industry  to¬ 
day.  How  is  that  concept 
evolving? 

I  think  we’re  moving  into  the 
next  paradigm  of  computing  be¬ 
yond  the  client/server  paradigm. 
Client/server  generally  has  the 
connotation  of  a  set  of  clients  as¬ 
sociated  with  one  server.  The  no¬ 
tion  of  multiple  servers  is  not 
prevalent,  and  the  notion  of  mul¬ 
tiple  servers  that  are  specific  to  a 
particular  task  is  not  exploited. 

Most  file,  print  and  communi¬ 
cations  servers  are  primitive. 
They’re  foundation  elements,  but 
they’re  not  a  method  of  distribut¬ 
ing  the  computing  structures  and 
tasks. 

With  the  broker  concept, 
you’re  controlling  the  connec¬ 
tion,  not  the  communications, 
between  clients  and  servers. 
When  a  client  wants  a  particular 
service,  it  makes  an  interrogation 
through  the  broker,  and  the  bro¬ 
ker  routes  it  to  the  appropriate 
server.  In  its  primitive  form,  this 
is  a  smart  directory;  but  in  its 
more  extensive  form,  it  can  be  a 
way  of  migrating  tasks  through 
different  processors  on  a  net¬ 
work  and  coupling  clients  with 
the  server  that  is  most  suited  to 
take  on  the  next  client. 

It’s  not  client/server  comput¬ 
ing,  it’s  client/broker/server 
computing.  Brokers  allow  for  ap¬ 
plication-level  transparency  so 
that  application  developers  don’t 
have  to  be  cognizant  of  what  sys¬ 
tem  an  application  is  going  to  run 
on  at  the  time  they’re  writing  the 
application.  Through  what’s 
called  a  compiler  process  —  even 
though  it  doesn’t  look  anything 
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— 

like  traditional  compilers  —  you 
can  more  or  less  automatically 
link  tasks  across  different  sys¬ 
tems.  Then  the  person  writing  the 
application  doesn’t  have  to  think 
about  a  multisystem  model,  just  a 
multitasking  model.  So  that 
makes  the  network  transparent 
to  him. 

What  are  some  examples 
of  how  the  broker  model  can 
be  applied? 

The  broker  concept  is  embed¬ 
ded  in  NCS.  The  way  you  do  a  re¬ 
mote  procedure  call  is  through  a 
broker  that  becomes  a  router  of 
sorts.  It’s  not  a  router  in  the  sense 
of  moving  the  traffic  but  in  the 
sense  of  making  the  connection. 

Here’s  another  example  of  a 
problem  the  broker  approach 
could  solve.  If  you  look  at  X.500 
today,  it  only  solves  half  the  di¬ 
rectory  problem;  X.500  becomes 
a  repository  of  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses.  It’s  a  very  sophisticated 
directory,  but  if  I’m  trying  to  run 
a  corporate  mail  system,  I  still 
have  to  join  users  to  the  system 
and  give  them  a  user  profile,  and 
that  user  profile  is  not  part  of  the 
X.500  structure  —  it’s  part  of  the 
applications  structure. 

The  X.500  standard  is  for  in¬ 
teroperability,  not  for  access.  If 
users  want  to  log  on  to  HP  Desk- 
Manager,  to  All-In- 1,  to  [Profes¬ 
sional  Office  System]  or  whatev¬ 
er,  those  applications  are  going 
to  have  some  kind  of  a  user  pro¬ 
file  that  describes  not  only  their 
class  of  service  but  where  their 
data  is  stored.  That’s  the  access 
issue. 


I  am  convinced  that 
no  vendor  will  ever 
provide  a  total 
solution. 
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I  think  that  for  a  long  time, 
system  administrators  are  going 
to  have  to  deal  with  the  profile  is¬ 
sue  on  a  per-application  basis  as 
well  as  the  directory  issue.  The 
reason  for  that  is  the  profiles  are 
embedded  in  the  application. 

But  a  broker  is  a  very  straight¬ 
forward  mechanism  for  provid¬ 
ing  a  user  profile  that  is  applica¬ 
tion-independent.  It  could  be 
used  first  for  system  access  —  are 
you  joined  to  a  system  or  are  you 
joined  to  a  network?  And  then  as 
you  start  to  access  the  system, 
your  authorization  and  profile 
are  checked,  security  verification 
is  obtained  and  then  you  can  ac¬ 
cess  a  particular  system.  So  a  bro¬ 
ker  is  a  way  of  controlling  access 
as  well. 

One  of  the  early  applications 
for  that  is  a  license  broker  to 
manage  software  distribution. 
The  license  broker  verifies  if  a 
particular  user  has  authorization 


to  access  a  certain  application 
and  that  the  total  number  of  users 
doesn’t  exceed  the  license  limits 
and  so  on  before  they  get  you  the 
application. 

In  doing  the  directory  func¬ 
tion,  you  don’t  negate  anything 
that’s  in  X.500,  but  this  becomes 
an  extension  of  it. 

So  I  think  the  broker  is  proba¬ 
bly  one  of  the  most  powerful  con¬ 
cepts  in  distributed  computing 
that  I’ve  seen  emerge  in  the  last 
10  years.  It’s  every  bit  as  power¬ 
ful  in  the  next  generation  of  com¬ 
puting  as  distributed  file  systems 
are  in  the  current  generation. 

What  key  issues  are  users 
overlooking  today  when  it 
comes  to  the  way  they  man¬ 
age  their  networks? 

What  frustrates  me  is  the  na¬ 
ivete  of  some  users  in  terms  of 
their  expectations,  not  in  terms 
of  their  need  or  demand.  I  think 
customers  want  a  unified  net 
management  system,  and  I  don’t 
have  any  difficulty  with  that. 

The  naivete  is  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  believe  that  any  single 
vendor  can  provide  a  total  solu¬ 
tion.  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  no  vendor,  in  our  lifetime  or 
beyond,  will  ever  provide  a  total 
solution.  As  long  as  you  have 
equipment  and  systems  and  ap¬ 
plications  coming  from  different 
suppliers,  you’re  going  to  have 
different  network  management 
issues  that  will  require  different 
solutions. 

There’s  not  one  single  man¬ 
agement  center;  you  can  con¬ 
struct  such  a  thing  in  terms  of  an 
operations  center,  but  no  single 
machine  will  have  all  the  applica¬ 
tions  and  data  resident  on  it  to 
manage  everything  on  the  net. 

The  manager  of  managers  will 
be  there  —  that  is,  a  second,  inte¬ 
grating  layer  —  but  the  single¬ 
vendor  solution  to  manage  every¬ 
thing  is  not  going  to  happen. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  no  sin¬ 
gle  vendor  can  offer  a  total  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  area  of  computing,  ei¬ 
ther.  As  long  as  you  have 
different  computing  solutions 
and  applications  coming  from 
different  vendors,  you’ve  got  the 
problem  of  integrating  the  net¬ 
work  management. 

In  theory,  we  could  standard¬ 
ize  on  one  application  structure, 
but  to  gain  such  an  agreement 
would  probably  take  generations 
because  it  includes  the  data  struc¬ 
tures  underneath,  the  command 
structures  to  the  equipment  and 
all  the  rest.  You  would  probably 
never  gain  such  an  agreement  be¬ 
cause  the  range  of  things  you 
want  to  manage  and  applications 
you  want  to  provide  are  just  too 
broad. 

So  when  we  talk  to  customers 
who  recognize  that  they  need  an 
integrated  network  management 
solution,  we  tell  them  to  think  of 
the  integration  not  in  the  sense  of 
an  implosion  into  a  single  point, 
but  they  need  to  accept  the  notion 
that  it’s  distributed  and  that  we 
are  going  to  try  to  provide  an  in¬ 
tegrating  solution  across  the 
top.  □ 
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nies  agreed  to  develop  “scalable 
servers,”  which  would  provide 
users  with  transparent  migration 
from  OS/2  servers  to  minicom¬ 
puter  servers  as  networks  grow. 

But  the  biggest  deal  so  far  was 
HP’s  purchase  of  Apollo  in  April 
for  $476  million.  Most  reports 
have  focused  on  the  immediate 
strength  the  move  brought  to  HP 
in  the  workstation  market.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  April  figures  published 
by  San  Jose,  Calif. -based  market 
researcher  Dataquest,  Inc.,  HP 
and  Apollo  together  have  30.4% 
of  the  workstation  market,  while 
Sun  has  28.4%. 

Just  as  important  was  Apollo’s 
strength  in  connectivity. 

“I  would  say  Apollo  and  Tan¬ 
dem  [Computers,  Inc.]  have  been 
at  the  forefront  of  networking  for 
some  time,”  says  Infonetics’ 
Spanier. 

“When  HP  bought  Apollo, 
they  bought  some  of  the  best 
technical  people  and  some  of  the 
best  technology  in  the  business,” 
he  says.  Spanier  cites  Apollo’s 
Unix  experience  as  another  rea¬ 
son  for  HP’s  interest. 

How  will  HP  fit  Apollo’s 
networking  technology  into  its 
overall  strategy?  Most  likely 
piecemeal,  over  many  months. 

“There’s  no  question  that  HP 
will  use  the  best  bits  and  try  to 
meld  the  technologies  of  Apollo 
into  HP  strategies,”  Spanier  says. 
“I  think  there’s  a  lot  to  Apollo’s 
[Network  Computing  System] 
that  makes  it  worthwhile;  I  would 
really  be  surprised  if  NCS  didn’t 
get  incorporated  into  HP  stuff 
along  the  line.” 

“NCS  is  a  top  priority  on  our 
list,”  Muns  says.  “Other  parts  of 
the  Domain  system  are  being 
considered  in  joint  decisions  be¬ 
tween  Apollo  and  HP.  We  see  con¬ 
tinuing  the  Domain  system  and 
the  HP/UX  system  and  starting 
the  OSF  system;  those  three 
strains  of  operating  systems  will 
coexist  for  several  years.” 

Mark  Lederhos,  a  spokesman 
for  Apollo,  says  there  are  no 
plans  for  Apollo  to  drop  any  cur¬ 
rent  products.  He  adds  that  two 
major  Apollo  offerings  —  the  Do¬ 
main  networking  system  and  NCS 
—  have  recently  been  enhanced. 

Other  alliances 

In  addition  to  the  Apollo  pur¬ 
chase,  HP  bought  small  start-up 
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and  continues  to  include,  the  use 
of  a  CSU  (at  a  different  location) 
free  of  charge  for  as  long  as  we 
subscribe  to  its  service. 

In  this  case,  why  is  it  that  what 
is  good  for  the  gander  is  not  good 
for  the  goose?  The  fact  that  US 
Sprint  does  not  manufacture  the 
equipment  should  not  give  it  the 
right  to  do  exactly  what  it  raises 
so  much  hell  about  AT&T  doing. 

Technically,  I  could  choose  US 
Sprint’s  service  and  have  it  inter- 


Eon  Systems  of  Cupertino,  Calif., 
in  January.  HP  renamed  the  com¬ 
pany  Intelligent  Networks  Opera¬ 
tions  and  absorbed  Eon’s  Lan- 
Probe  network  analysis  product 
into  its  Colorado  Springs-based 
Telecommunications  Division. 

LanProbe  is  an  intelligent 
fault-  and  performance-manage¬ 
ment  tool  for  distributed  comput¬ 
ing  environments.  It  was  seen  as 
a  good  match  for  HP’s  network 
testing  equipment  and  for  future 
versions  of  the  OpenView  net¬ 
work  management  product. 

In  August  1988,  HP  acquired 
10%  of  Milpitas,  Calif. -based 
voice  mail  vendor  Octel  Commu- 


T 

JLhe  sheer  size  of 
the  competition  often 
leaves  HP  with  the 
image  of  a  market 
follower. 
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nications  Corp.  HP  also  bought 
the  European  distribution  rights 
for  Octel  products.  Initially,  HP 
bought  5%  of  Octel’s  stock;  it 
pledged  to  buy  another  5%  over 
18  months. 

The  plan  with  Octel  was  to  in¬ 
tegrate  voice  and  data  into  office 
systems  products.  According  to 
representatives  for  both  compa¬ 
nies,  users  will  have  to  wait 
roughly  another  year  for  prod¬ 
ucts  linking  HP  Deskmessenger 
EMail  with  Octel  voice-messaging 
systems. 

A  quiet  cohabitation 

Three  months  prior  to  the  Oc¬ 
tel  deal,  HP  entered  into  a  major 
joint  development  project  with 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  The  Cor¬ 
porate  Networks  Operation  was 
formed  by  both  companies  to 
oversee  product  development. 

The  original  premise  of  the 
project  was  interworking  be¬ 
tween  HP’s  OpenView  and  North¬ 
ern  Telecom’s  Meridian  Data 
Networking  System  as  a  base  for 
corporatewide  enterprise  net¬ 
working  systems. 

“It’s  still  somewhat  in  the  ex¬ 
ploratory  stage,”  HP’s  Emerson 


face  with  an  AT&T  CSU;  personal¬ 
ly,  I  don’t  care  whose  CSU  is  used 
as  long  as  it  does  the  job  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  do. 

As  in  the  case  of  Service  Corp. 
International,  I  would  think  that 
if  users  expect  to  “nearly  double 
spending  to  $4.2  million  [annual¬ 
ly]  under  the  new  contract,”  they 
would  be  entitled  to  free  or  re¬ 
duced-price  equipment. 

It’s  like  pricing  the  same  car  at 
two  dealers.  If  one  dealer  has  the 
model  you  want  for  $10,000  but 
air  conditioning  and  stereo  are 
$  5 ,000  extra  and  the  other  dealer 


explains.  “We  are  developing  an 
intelligent  interface  between  our 
systems  and  Northern  Telecom’s 
SL-1  private  branch  exchange  us¬ 
ing  their  ISDN  Application  Proto¬ 
col.”  He  describes  the  end  prod¬ 
uct  as  “an  integrated  voice/data 
application  without  putting  all 
the  voice/data  processing  in  a 
single  box.” 

According  to  Emerson,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  in  providing  the  basic  in¬ 
frastructure  that  allows  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  logically  associate  the 
voice  terminal,  which  is  connect¬ 
ed  through  a  PBX,  and  the  data 
terminal  or  personal  computer, 
which  is  connected  over  a  local- 
area  network. 

“The  intelligent  signaling  link 
between  the  data  world  and  the 
voice  world  is  part  of  what’s  nec¬ 
essary  to  do  this,”  he  explains. 
“It  allows  an  application  from  the 
data  side  to  exercise  control  over 
the  PBX.” 

Follow  the  leaders 

HP’s  success  with  acquisitions 
and  alliances  highlights  its  inabil¬ 
ity  to  compete  one-on-one  with 
the  top  connectivity  vendors  — 
IBM,  AT&T  and  DEC.  Despite  am¬ 
bitious  strategies  and  careful 
product  development,  the  sheer 
size  of  the  competition  often 
leaves  HP  with  the  image  of  a 
market  follower  rather  than  a 
technological  leader. 

“We  are  a  technological  fol¬ 
lower  for  established  standards,” 
Muns  says.  “We  believe  that  we’re 
a  technological  leader  in  adding 
value  to  those  standards.  Techno¬ 
logical  leadership  becomes  a  user 
liability  if  it  doesn’t  [produce]  a 
standard.” 

Wendler  sees  HP  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  force  in  the 
marketplace. 

“In  the  last  year,  [HP  has] 
caused  significant  enough  pres¬ 
sure  on  DEC  to  force  a  change  in 
DEC’S  strategy,”  he  asserts.  “Es¬ 
sentially,  HP  and  Sun  forced  DEC 
to  embrace  Ultrix  and  Unix.”  He 
adds  that  this  influence  is  part  of 
HP’s  overall  improvement. 

“The  company  is  definitely 
turning  around,”  Wendler  says. 
“There  is  a  resurgence.  They’re 
making  the  right  moves;  they  bet 
the  company  on  RISC  and  Unix, 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  good  bet. 

“They’ve  got  a  very  strong 
revenue  base,  very  strong  cus¬ 
tomer  loyalty  and  a  huge  product 
transition  into  Unix  and  RISC,” 
he  says.  “It’s  looking  great.”  □ 


has  the  same  model  with  air  con¬ 
ditioning  and  stereo  for  $  1 2,000, 
which  would  you  buy? 

In  my  opinion,  the  US  Sprints 
of  the  world  would  gain  more 
credibility  if  they  stopped  practic¬ 
ing  law  and  focused  on  more  im¬ 
portant  telecommunications  is¬ 
sues. 

After  all,  telecommunications 
is  the  business  they  willingly  en¬ 
tered. 

David  Vinson 
Telecommunications  analyst 
Printpack,  Inc. 

Atlanta 
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Racal  unit  unites 
rival  LAN  worlds 
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connectivity  between  users  on  the  two  net¬ 
work  operating  systems,”  Fennessey  said. 
“Long-term,  it  lets  me  hedge  my  bets.  I 
don’t  have  to  make  a  choice  between 
NetWare  and  OS/2  LAN  Manager  until  the 
future  is  clear.” 

Two  modules 

LMN  Server  consists  of  two  software 
modules,  according  to  Larry  Bachman,  Ra¬ 
cal  InterLan’s  LMN  software  development 
manager.  The  first  module  contains 
NetWare’s  Internetwork  Packet  Exchange 
(IPX)  protocols,  which  are  used  to  format 
data  packets  for  transmission. 

The  second  module  is  an  LMN  transla¬ 
tor,  which  converts  the  NetWare  core  pro¬ 
tocol  packets  —  the  filing  protocols  used 
by  Novell  to  send  data  packets  between  file 
servers  and  workstations  —  into  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  and  OS/2  system  calls,  he  said. 

An  LMN-based  server,  supporting  inter¬ 
faces  to  independent  NetWare  and  LAN 
Manager  local  nets,  will  enable  NetWare 
MS-DOS  workstation  users  to  log  on  to  a 
LAN  Manager  server  using  NetWare  com¬ 
mands,  according  to  Richard  Hinkus,  a  Ra¬ 
cal  InterLan  product  manager.  NetWare 
users  do  not  have  to  learn  OS/2  com¬ 
mands. 

The  NetWare  workstation  redirector 
has  a  directory  services  function  that  maps 
file  names,  user  locations  and  the  name 
and  physical  address  of  each  server  on  the 
network,  then  routes  packets  accordingly. 


Problems  plaguing 
links  raise  concern 
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Deere  &  Co.,  echoed  the  complaints  of  sev¬ 
eral  users  who  said  they  were  upset  by  the 
ongoing  difficulties. 

“Obviously,  this  is  very  frustrating,”  he 
said.  “You  wouldn't  plan  on  having  these 
facilities  if  you  didn’t  need  them.”  Coop- 
man  said  his  firm’s  plans  to  use  a  dedicated 
circuit  over  the  French  leg  of  TAT-8  were 
put  on  hold  by  the  series  of  outages  and 
other  difficulties  with  the  cable. 

For  their  part,  AT&T  officials  dismissed 
the  problems  as  teething  pains  associated 
with  new  technology. 

“In  almost  every  system  that  you  put 
into  the  ocean,  you  will  have  something 
that  some  quality  control  person  missed,” 
said  James  Barrett,  AT&T’s  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  of  international  engineering. 

Barrett  said  AT&T  is  discovering  and  re¬ 
pairing  most  of  the  weak  links  found  in  the 
early  days  of  operation.  Once  the  kinks  are 
worked  out,  service  should  continue  for 
several  years  without  major  interruptions. 

“These  aren’t  what  you’d  call  inherent 
design  deficiencies,”  Barrett  said.  “You 
find  them  within  the  first  year  or  so  of  op¬ 
eration  and  then,  hopefully,  you  don’t  find 
them  again.” 

Barrett  also  said  AT&T  plans  to  work 
with  France  Telecom  to  get  the  French  leg 
of  TAT-8  buried  deeper  in  the  ocean  floor, 
beyond  the  reach  of  fishing  nets. 

Donald  Kimberlin,  who  heads  up  Tele¬ 
communications  Network  Architects,  a 
consultancy  in  Safety  Harbor,  Fla.,  said  us¬ 
ers  should  remain  wary  of  undersea  fiber¬ 
optic  cables  until  carriers  work  out  the 
kinks.  “My  advice  to  a  user  would  be  to  not 
commit  your  entire  network  to  these  sys¬ 
tems  for  at  least  another  six  months  or 
so,”  he  said.  “For  every  new  cable,  you’ve 
got  to  expect  a  break-in  period.”  □ 


The  LMN  Server  software,  running  as  a 
service  under  OS/2,  “listens”  for  NetWare 
requests.  “As  they  arrive,  they’re  translat¬ 
ed  into  the  OS/2  LAN  Manager  equiva¬ 
lents,  processed  and  returned  to  the 
NetWare  workstation  users,”  Bachman 
said. 

As  initially  released,  OS/2  LAN  Manag¬ 
er  workstations  cannot  access  files  in 
NetWare  servers.  Racal  InterLan  does, 
however,  offer  a  software  utility  called 
LMN  Copy  that  comes  bundled  with  LMN 
Server.  LMN  Copy  enables  LAN  Manager 
workstation  users  to  copy  files  from  a 
NetWare  server  and  have  them  sent  to  ei¬ 
ther  the  LAN  Manager  server  or  worksta¬ 
tion,  Henkus  said. 

“LMN  Copy  is  the  first  step  to  providing 
the  same  type  of  file  access  to  LAN  Manag¬ 
er  users  that  we’re  already  giving  to 


NetWare  users,”  Henkus  said.  Racal  Inter¬ 
Lan  product  managers  declined  to  disclose 
a  ship  date  for  the  product. 

Johns  Hopkins  has  been  using  LMN 
Server  on  an  Intel  Corp.  80386-based  per¬ 
sonal  computer,  configured  as  a  server,  to 
allow  approximately  12  NetWare  and 
3Com  Corp.  3  + Open  users  on  separate 
networks  to  exchange  files  and  electronic 
mail  messages.  “It  works  like  a  charm,” 
Fennessey  said. 

The  only  downside  is  that  it  slows 
throughput,  he  said.  “Since  the  LMN  Server 
adds  an  extra  layer  of  processing  at  the 
server,  we  have  seen  about  20%  slower 
throughput.”  However,  with  applications 
such  as  E-mail  that  do  not  have  to  be  pro¬ 
cessed  in  real  time,  it’s  not  that  noticeable, 
he  added. 

Since  the  software  runs  as  a  service  un¬ 


der  OS/2  on  the  LAN  Manager  file  server, 
network  administrators  will  not  have  to  in¬ 
stall  additional  hardware  or  software  on 
the  NetWare  file  servers  and  workstations. 

By  contrast,  Novell’s  NetWare  Request¬ 
er  will  include  workstation  and  server  soft¬ 
ware  components. 

The  LMN  Server  is  media-independent 
in  that  it  can  support  both  Ethernet  and  to¬ 
ken-ring  networks.  The  software  is  also  in¬ 
teroperable  with  all  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  drivers  that  are  compatible  with 
NetWare  and  OS/2  LAN  Manager  systems. 

LMN  Server  software  requires  an  IBM 
Personal  Computer  AT  with  at  least  4M 
bytes  of  memory,  OS/2  Version  1.0,  LAN 
Manager  Version  1 . 1  and  NetWare  Version 
2.0a  or  2.15. 

LMN  Server  software  is  shipping  now 
and  costs  $1,295.  □ 
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And  get  all  the  details  on  America’s  premier  communications  conference  just  by  entering. 


Next  February,  a  major  event  in  voice  and  data  com¬ 
munications  win  take  place  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  just  four 
days,  you  wM  be  able  to  gather  the  latest,  most  up-to-date 
information  on  the  fast-changing  world  of  communications  at 
the  12th  annual  Communication  Networks  ’90. 

Fifteen  in-depth  tutorials  will  cover  everything  from 
“Integration  and  Connectivity”  to  “Regulatory  Issues  in  Tele¬ 
communications.”  More  than  80  conference  sessions  will  bring 
you  up-to-date  on  subjects  like  LANs,  Network  Management, 
High  Band-Width  Transmission,  ISDN,  Standards,  Security 
and  Inter-enterprise  Networking.  And  400  industry-leading 
exhibitors  will  give  you  information  about  their  newest  com¬ 
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Selected  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row  to  participate  in  its  elite  Foreign  Buyer  pro¬ 
gram,  Communication  Networks  ’90  will  give  you  access  to 
the  entire  world  of  voice  and  data  communications  technol¬ 
ogy.  As  one  of  the  winners  of  our  contest,  you  could  win  a  free 
trip  to  this  unique  event. 

Just  send  in  the  form  to  enter. 

When  you  complete  and  return  the  form  below,  well 
make  sure  you  get  complete  details  on  Communication  Net¬ 
works  ’90  as  they  become  available.  AND,  we’ll  automatically 
enter  you  in  our  contest  for  one  of  these  three  prizes: 

1.  Free  air  fare,  hotel  and  conference  admission.  As  First 
Prize  winner  you  will  get  round-trip  airfare  from  your 
nearest  major  airport,  three  nights  at  the  luxurious 
Grand  Hyatt  Hotel,  free  admission  to  three  days  of  con¬ 
ferences  and  the  exposition,  plus  your  choice  of  one  day¬ 
long,  in-depth  tutorial.  Approximate  total  value:  $1,875. 

2.  Free  accommodations  and  conference  admission. 
Second  Prize  winner  will  receive  three  nights  accommo¬ 
dations  at  the  Grand  Hyatt,  plus  one  in-depth  tutorial 
and  free  admission  to  the  full  conference  and  exposition. 
Approximate  total  value:  $1,375. 
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Please  enter  my  name  in  your  Communication  Networks  ’90  con¬ 
test  and  send  me  full  details  about  the  conference  and  exposi¬ 
tion.  I  understand  I  must  fill  in  this  form  completely  in  order  to 
be  eligible. 

Name _ 

Title _ 


(please  print  or  type) 


Company . 
Address  . 
City - 


.State. 


.ZIP. 


Telephone  (_ 


-)- 


3.  Free  conference  admission.  Third  prize,  valued  at 
$895,  includes  your  choice  of  one  day-long,  in-depth 
tutorial  and  full  conference  and  exposition  admission. 

There’s  no  way  you  can  lose! 

Whether  you  win  a  prize  or  not,  you  win.  You  will  get 
information  on  a  conference  and  exposition  that  can  give  you 
the  expertise  you  need  to  stay  ahead  of  your  competitors. 
Send  in  the  form  today,  or  FAX  it  to  508-872-8237. 


Summary  of  Contest  Rules 

Entry  Form  must  be  filled  out  with  all  information 
requested  and  received  at  the  address  shown  NO  LATER  THAN 
November  30th,  1989.  One  entry  per  person;  one  prize  per  person. 
No  registration  is  required  to  enter,  but  if  you  win  after  you  have 
registered,  you  will  receive  a  full  refund.  Winners  will  be  chosen  at 
random  and  announced  on  December  15th,  1989.  Decision  of  the 
judges  is  finaL  All  residents  of  the  continental  U.S.  and  Canada  18 
years  or  older  are  eligible,  except  employees  of  International  Data 
Group,  its  agencies,  affiliates  or  subsidiaries.  Winners  must  con¬ 
sent  to  the  use  of  their  names  and  photographs  in  contest 
publicity. 

For  a  copy  of  the  complete  contest  rules,  or  a  list  of  winners, 
send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to  Communication  Net¬ 
works  ’90,  P.O.  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 
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CONFERENCE  &  EXPOSITION 

Taking  Networking  into  the  90’s 


Washington,  D.C.  •  February  5-8, 1990 
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List  the  five  communications/ networking  topics  in  which  you  are 
most  interested: 


1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 


CNB7 


FAX  (if  available)  (_ 


When  filled  in  completely,  mail  to: 
Communication  Networks  Contest 
P.O.  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 
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NetView  gets  graphic 
interface,  PBX  links 

continued  from  page  1 

network  management  products  available 
faster. 

“I  was  hopeful  IBM  might  take  this  ap¬ 
proach,”  said  NetView  user  Doug  Weber, 
district  manager  of  data  networking  tech¬ 
nology  at  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  in  St.  Louis. 

“They  don’t  have  the  time  or  the  exper¬ 
tise  to  develop  what  customers  need  in  the 


ELIMINATE 
MULTIPLE 
CABLE 
RUNS  ^ 


Suttle’s  family  of  “harmonica” 
adapters  provides  instant  modular 
access  for  voice  and/or  data 
terminals  without  redundant 
home  runs. 

Connected  to  existing  or  newly 
installed  25-pair  cable,  Suttle’s  pre- 
connectorized  adapters  are  ideal  for 
use  with  modular  office  systems 
and  open  office  plans. 

They’re  great  for  telemarketing 
sales  offices,  convention  facilities 
and  telethon  productions,  too. 


Suttle  harmonicas  are  available  in  a 
variety  of  2, 4, 6  and  8-wire,  keyed 
and  non-keyed  configurations  to 
meet  virtually  any  cabling 
requirement. 

Call  Suttle  today  for  details. 


Suttle  Apparatus 
P.O.  Box  548 
Hector,  MN  55342 
612/848-6711 
In  Canada  phone: 
(204)  467-2888 


wide-ranging  network  management  area. 
They  are  going  out  to  other  companies  to 
solve  some  of  our  network  management  is¬ 
sues,”  Weber  said. 

Visual  interface 

The  graphical  interface  is  NSI’s  Net¬ 
center  Graphic  Network  Monitor  (GNM). 
GNM  runs  cooperatively  on  an  MVS  main¬ 
frame  and  a  DOS-based  personal  comput¬ 
er.  The  latter  supports  a  graphical  presen¬ 
tation  component  that  includes  Digital 
Research,  Inc.’s  Gem  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face.  Future  versions  will  work  with  VM 
hosts,  said  Mark  Knittel,  systems  manager 
for  network  management  at  IBM. 

With  GNM,  a  user  can  create  maps  de¬ 
picting  various  levels  of  detail  about  a  net¬ 
work,  from  a  worldwide  view  down  to  a 
particular  device,  Knittel  said.  The  product 
gives  users  a  graphical  view  of  where  prob¬ 
lems  are  occurring  in  a  network. 

It  does  not,  however,  include  a  feature 
that  sifts  through  multiple  alarms  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cause  of  a  problem,  although 
Hancock  said  NetView  includes  features  to 
help  with  problem  diagnosis  and  passes 
that  information  to  the  GNM. 

Analysts  said  an  alarm  correlation  fea¬ 
ture  would  require  a  data  repository, 
which  Hancock  said  IBM  will  announce 
within  the  next  two  months.  She  also  said 
IBM  will  work  to  enhance  the  NSI  product. 

“It’s  our  intent  to  combine  the  work 
done  by  US  West  with  our  own  develop¬ 
ment  and  add  functions  for  our  customers, 
including  things  like  conformance  with 
[Systems  Application  Architecture],”  she 
said. 

IBM  has  not  yet  announced  pricing  and 
availability  dates  for  the  product,  but  NSI 
charged  $39,500  for  a  single  license. 

PBX  link 

Complementing  the  announcement 
that  it  had  finalized  its  PBX  deal  with  Sie¬ 
mens  AG,  IBM  broadened  NetView  support 
for  other  vendors’  PBXs  (see  related  story, 
pagel). 

IBM  said  it  will  comarket  Toronto- 
based  TSB  International,  Inc.’s  Hub- 
View/PC,  a  NetView/PC  application  that 
can  forward  alarms  from  PBXs  to  NetView 
and  download  software,  said  David  Morris, 
vice-president  of  marketing  for  TSB. 
Among  the  PBXs  it  supports  are  Northern 
Telecom,  Inc.’s  SL-1  and  SL-100;  the 
IBM/Rolm  Systems  Division  family,  which 
includes  the  older  Rolm  Corp.  CBX  8000 
and  9000  plus  the  IBM/Rolm  9751;  Sie¬ 
mens’  SD-192;  and  the  AT&T  System  75 
and  85. 

IBM  will  fund  TSB  development  of  an 
OS/2  version  of  HubView/PC,  which  will 
support  between  four  and  eight  PBXs.  The 
DOS  version  supports  one  PBX,  Morris 
said.  The  OS/2  version  will  also  send  call 
detail  data  to  NetView,  as  opposed  to  just 
alarm  and  traffic  data. 

Although  IBM  pricing  and  availability 
was  not  disclosed,  TSB  sells  the  Net- 
View/PC  software  for  an  average  of 
$10,000. 

IBM  may  use  some  of  those  third-party 
products  as  part  of  its  expanded  customer 
network  support,  which  will  come  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  flavors,  Hancock  said.  “We  are  open 
to  all  sorts  of  discussion  as  to  the  extent  of 
control  that  the  customer  would  like  IBM 
to  have,”  she  said. 

In  another  NetView-related  announce¬ 
ment  last  week,  IBM  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Carl  Vanderbeek  and  Associates 
of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  Calif,  whereby  IBM 
will  sell  that  company’s  menu-based  appli¬ 
cation  generator  for  developing  Net- 
View/PC  applications.  □ 


Users  fear  delays 
as  strikes  continue 

continued  from  page  2 

Wdliam  Cunnane,  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  office  of  network  services, 
said  the  GSA  is  concerned  that  scheduled 
cutovers  for  the  FTS  2000  telecommunica¬ 
tions  system  could  be  delayed  because  of 
the  strike. 

While  the  initial  cutover  to  the  FTS 
2000  network  is  planned  for  Oct.  6,  a  test 
run  is  scheduled  to  begin  Sept.  1 1 .  The  test 
will  require  help  from  technicians  at  the 
local  Bell  companies.  FTS  2000  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  save  the  government  $  100  million  to 
$200  million  annually. 

“We’ll  make  a  decision  in  the  coming 
weeks  and  see  if  we  need  to  modify  our 
transition  plans,”  Cunnane  said. 

Universities  and  research  firms  in  New 
England  were  also  concerned  that  expan¬ 
sion  plans  for  the  New  England  Academic 
and  Research  network  (NEARnet)  could 
also  be  delayed  (see  “Microwave  tech¬ 
nique  extends  E-net  links,”  page  21). 

According  to  John  Rego,  NEARnet  ac¬ 
count  manager  at  Bolt,  Beranek  and  New¬ 
man,  Inc.,  the  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  fa¬ 
cilities  operator  for  NEARnet,  five  new 
circuits  including  T-l,  56K  bit/sec  and 
9.6K  bit/sec  lines  will  be  added  to  the  net, 
with  one  56K  bit/sec  line  scheduled  to  be 
installed  this  week. 

Although  New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.  reassured  Rego  that  instal¬ 
lation  of  digital  services  is  a  priority  and 
should  be  completed  within  a  day  or  two  of 
original  schedule,  “We’ll  see  next  week,” 


Rego  said. 

Rego  was  concerned  that  even  if  NEAR¬ 
net  does  not  experience  any  installation 
delays,  the  perception  of  network-related 
problems  due  to  the  strike  could  dissuade 
companies  from  joining  the  network. 

Dashed  hopes 

Union  members  met  with  Nynex  offi¬ 
cials  for  the  first  time  last  week  since  the 
walkout  began,  but  hopes  for  a  settlement 
were  dashed  when  the  meeting  abruptly 
ended  after  union  officials  refused  to  give 
ground  on  health  care  benefits  costs. 

Nynex  maintains  the  CWA  agreed  in  its 
198o  contract  to  pick  up  a  portion  of 
health  care  costs  effective  July  1,  1989, 
and  “the  union  now  refuses  to  accept  what 
it  agreed  to.”  The  CWA,  however,  disputes 
Nynex’ s  interpretation  of  that  contract  and 
said  health  care  cost-shifting  is  “as  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  union  members  now  as  it  was 
the  day  the  strike  started.”  No  further  dis¬ 
cussions  were  scheduled. 

CWA  workers  in  the  Ameritech  region 
held  no  talks  last  week  with  company  offi¬ 
cials,  although  union  members  did  meet  to 
discuss  strike  strategy,  a  CWA  spokesman 
said.  ‘  ‘That  implies  we’re  focusing  on  coor¬ 
dinating  and  maintaining  the  strike,  and 
not  really  talking  about  bargaining,”  he 
said. 

Wages  is  the  big  issue  with  Ameritech 
CWA  workers,  the  spokesman  said.  He 
called  the  financial  package  currently  on 
the  table  “inadequate”  and  said  the  CWA 
would  not  return  to  the  table  until  the 
Ameritech  companies  put  new  offers 
out.  □ 
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The  Electro /Optical  Connection 

ALLTEL  Supply  is  your  single  source 
connection  for  everything  you  need  to  build, 
maintain  or  expand  a  telecommunications 
system.  Whether  you're  starting  from  scratch 
or  adding  on  to  an  existing  system,  we  have  the 
solutions  to  your  LAN  needs  as  well  as  your 
network  requirements. 

Doing  business  with  ALLTEL  Supply  is 
both  convenient  and  cost  effective.  We  rep¬ 
resent  over  500  manufacturers  so  you  can  work 
with  one  source  while  capitalizing  on  our 
competitive  prices.  Our  sales  and  support  staff 
is  made  up  of  dedicated  professionals  who 
understand  the  complexity  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  management  and  the  need  for  responsive 
service. 

So  if  you  want  access  to  one  of  the  largest 
inventories  in  the  industry,  fast  response  and 
competitive  prices,  let  ALLTEL  Supply  be  your 
electro/optical  connection. 

Call  ALLTEL  first. 

1-800-DATA330 

-4IUXEL 

SUPPLY 
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Thanks  to  NetCare®  and  Data  MOCC  Services,  AT&T  Paradyne 
can  provide  state-of-the-art  remote  network  monitoring. 

You  receive  comprehensive  operation  services  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  staff  development.  We  can  even  dial  into  your  network 
periodically  for  preventive  work.  So  our  technicians  see  and  correct 
problems  before  your  service  is  degraded.  Often  before  you  even 
know  there  is  a  problem. 

For  more  information,  contact  your  AT&T  Paradyne  Account 
Executive  or  call  1 800  482-3333,  Ext.  211. 

Europe  (44)  923-55550  Fax:  (44)  923-55638,  Japan  (81)  3-245-0431  Fax:  (81)  3-245-0433, 

Hong  Kong  (85)  25-430083  Fax:  (85)  25-413767  Latin  America  (1)  813-530-2873  Fax:  (1)  813-530-2575 


fl§y AT&T  Paradyne 


McDonnell  builds 
OSI  network 

continued  from  page  1 
local  networks.  Overall,  the  net¬ 
work  will  support  as  many  as  50 
backbone  nodes  nationwide  and 
link  hundreds  of  processors  and 
thousands  of  terminals,  Giller- 
man  said. 

The  architecture’s  top  tier  will 
be  a  wide-area  digital  network  of 
T-l  and  56K  bit/sec  links  con¬ 
necting  large  intelligent  commu¬ 
nications  processors.  Gillerman 
declined  to  name  the  vendor  that 
will  supply  the  processors. 

Each  processor  will  be  con¬ 
nected  to  one  or  more  metropoli¬ 
tan  networks  —  the  architec¬ 
ture’s  second  tier  —  via  a  high¬ 
speed  link  or  a  direct  channel 
connection.  The  metropolitan 
networks  will  be  token-ring  nets 
supporting  gateways  to  one  or 
more  local  networks. 

Each  McDonnell  Douglas  site 
will  have  at  least  one  metropoli¬ 
tan  network.  Large  sites  —  such 
as  the  company’s  headquarters  in 
St.  Louis,  which  contains  scores 
of  local  networks  —  will  require 
two  or  more  metropolitan  net¬ 
works  to  ensure  adequate  net  re¬ 
sponse  time. 

The  data  flow 

All  data  traffic  flowing  from 
one  local  network  to  another 
must  pass  through  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  network.  The  metropolitan 
network  will  either  pass  the  data 
to  the  attached  local  networks  or 
to  a  node  on  the  backbone  net¬ 


work,  which  will  then  route  it  to 
another  metropolitan  net. 

At  the  bottom  tier  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  are  local  networks  select¬ 
ed  and  supported  by  departmen¬ 
tal  users.  Users  are  allowed  to 
choose  whatever  local  network 
they  want  as  long  as  it’s  OSI-com- 
patible  or  supports  an  interface 
to  the  OSI-based  backbone. 

The  standards  game 

The  use  of  standards  will  en¬ 
able  McDonnell  Douglas  to  cut 
costs  by  reducing  the  number  of 


UT 

it’s  conceivable 
we  could  migrate  our 
entire  network  to  ISDN,” 
Gillerman  said. 

AAA 


network  links  between  sites,  Gil¬ 
lerman  said.  Instead  of  installing 
a  new  circuit  to  link  two  local 
nets,  McDonnell  Douglas  will  es¬ 
tablish  connections  simply  by 
changing  routing  schedules  in  a 
metropolitan  network  or  back¬ 
bone  node. 

“This  project  is  challenging 
and  frightening,  but  we’re  betting 
that  OSI  and  multitiered  net¬ 
works  are  where  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry  is  heading,”  Giller¬ 
man  said. 

Standards  also  open  the  possi¬ 


bility  of  adding  a  fourth  tier  to  the 
architecture  —  an  international 
network  using  OSI-based  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Network 
standards. 

“Should  ISDN  develop  as 
some  promise  it  will,  it’s  conceiv¬ 
able  we  could  migrate  our  entire 
network  to  ISDN  and  add  compat¬ 
ible  network  nodes  overseas,” 
Gillerman  said. 

A  major  benefit  of  the  new  ar¬ 
chitecture  is  that  it  will  provide 


McDonnell  Douglas’  Gillerman 


greater  protection  against  virus 
attacks  and  unauthorized  net¬ 
work  access,  Gillerman  said. 

Currently,  local  networks  at 
McDonnell  Douglas  are  prolifer¬ 
ating  in  a  complex  daisy-chain 
pattern  that  makes  it  difficult  to 
isolate  viruses  and  keep  them 
from  infecting  the  rest  of  the  net¬ 
work.  The  multiple  interconnec¬ 
tions  also  mean  changes  made  by 


end  users  in  one  network  can  dis¬ 
rupt  communications  elsewhere 
on  other  networks. 

By  contrast,  the  new  architec¬ 
ture  forces  all  data  to  flow 
through  a  metropolitan  network 
before  entering  another  network, 
thereby  creating  a  gateway  that 
would  enable  the  company  to  de¬ 
tect  and  isolate  viruses  before 
they  spread. 

“The  architecture  will  prevent 
our  networks  from  going  down 
like  dominoes,  something  that 
can  easily  happen  when  local  net¬ 
works  are  interconnected  at  mul¬ 
tiple  points  instead  of  at  a  single 
point  [where  a  gateway]  can 
monitor  and  control  the  traffic 
flowing  in  and  out,”  Gillerman 
said. 

Hurdles  overcome 

Gillerman  said  the  architec¬ 
ture  was  not  difficult  to  sell  to  the 
aerospace  company’s  five  operat¬ 
ing  divisions,  even  though  it  rep¬ 
resented  a  radical  departure  from 
the  company’s  existing  network. 
The  project  gained  widespread 
approval  because  Gillerman 
made  sure  a  top  network  manag¬ 
er  from  each  division  was  part  of 
the  planning  group  that  formulat¬ 
ed  the  architecture. 

“Those  managers  had  a  vested 
stake  in  selling  the  concept  to 
their  divisions.  If  they  weren’t  on 
board  from  the  beginning,  it 
might  have  been  a  much  harder 
sell,”  he  said. 

“We  have  been  going  slowly 
enough  to  do  the  job  right,”  he 
said.  □ 
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Calendar 


Sept.  6-8,  Anaheim, 
Calif. —  UNIX  Computing 
Conference  &  Show.  Con¬ 
tact:  Expoconsul  Internation¬ 
al,  Inc.,  3  Independence  Way, 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540;  (609) 
987-9400. 

Sept.  6-8,  Arlington, 
Va.  —  Optical  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  ’89.  Con¬ 
tact:  Meckler  Corp.,  11  Fer¬ 
ry  Lane  W.,  Westport, 
Conn.  06880;  (203)  226- 
6967. 

Sept.  7-8,  Toronto  — 
North  American  MAP/TOP 
Users  Group  Meeting.  Con¬ 
tact:  MAP/TOP  Users  Group, 
2901  Hubbard  St.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  48106;  (313)  769- 
4459. 

Sept.  7-8,  San  Francisco 

—  Management  Issues  in 
Electronic  Data  Exchange. 

Contact:  Technology  Transfer 
Institute,  741  10th  St.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.  90402;  (213) 
394-8305. 

Sept.  10-13,  New  York 

—  21st  Annual  Informa¬ 
tion  Industry  Association. 

Contact:  Information  Industry 
Association,  555  New  Jersey 
Ave.,  Suite  800,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20001;  (202)  639- 
8262. 

Sept.  10-14,  New  Or¬ 
leans  —  NASTD  12th  An¬ 
nual  Conference  &  Trade 
Show.  Contact:  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  State  Telecom¬ 
munications  Directors,  Iron 
Works  Pike,  P.O.  Box  11910, 
Lexington,  Ky.  40578;  (606) 
231-1876 

Sept.  10-14,  Waikola, 
Hawaii  —  ISDN  89-  Con¬ 
tact:  IEEE-ISDN  89,  GTE 
Hawaiian  Telephone  Co., 
P.O.  Box  2200,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  96841;  (808)  546- 
2512. 

Sept.  11-13,  Santa  Cla 
ra,  Calif.  —  Technical 
Computing  and  Applica¬ 
tions.  Contact:  Dataquest, 
Inc.,  1290  Ridder  Park  Drive, 
San  Jose,  Calif.  95131;  (408) 
437-8000. 

Sept.  11-15,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  —  Open  Systems 
Interconnection.  Contact: 
Omnicom  Institute,  115  Park 
St.  SE,  Vienna,  Va.  22180; 
(703)  281-1135. 

Sept.  12,  San  Francisco 
—  OSF/MOTIF  Seminar. 

Contact:  Open  Software  Foun¬ 
dation,  1 1  Cambridge  Center 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02142 
(617)621-8871. 
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AT&T  Paradyne’s  quality  manufacturing  and  unique  archi¬ 
tecture  allow  us  to  offer  products  today  that  will  be  transmitting 
data  well  into  the  21st  century. 

That’s  because  we  design  our  technology  with  the  future  in 
mind.  Our  3400  Series  modems,  for  instance,  let  you  change  speeds 
and  applications  by  changing  our  unique  “personality  module.”  And 
they’re  the  only  modems  that  are  upgradable  from  analog  to  digital. 

AT&T  Paradyne.  Quality  is  our  commitment  to  the  future. 

For  more  information,  contact  your  AT&T  Paradyne  Account 
Executive  or  call  1 800  482-3333,  Ext.  214. 
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This  Could  Be  Your  Ticket 
To  A  Greater  Voice 

In  The  Industry 


1989 

theEnne  Awards 

Honoring  The  Best  Of  The  Best. 

Dinner  And 
Award  Presentation 


HONORING  THE  BEST  OF  THE  BEST  IN 
ENTERPRISE  NETWORK  EXCELLENCE 

^Date:  Monday  September  11,  1989 

Time:  6:30  P.M.  Reception  7:30  Dinner 

Place:  Reunion  Ballroom 

Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  at  Reunion 
Dallas,  Texas 

I  Black  Tie  Optional 

NetWorld’s  ENNE  Awards  and  dinner  are  sponsored  by  Network  World. 
Proceeds  will  be  used  to  foster  education  in  enterprise  networking. 
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ADMIT  ONE 


sponsored  by  Network  World. 


ADMIT  ONE 


Tickets  are  at  a  premium. 

And,  accordingly,  they’re  not  for  everyone.  Yet 
when  you  consider  the  impact  your  participation 
engenders,  you  might  just  consider  it  an  invest¬ 
ment  worth  making. 

In  purchasing  a  ticket  to  the  ENNESM  Awards, 
you’re  doing  more  than  gaining  entry  to  a  dinner. 

You’re  gaining  entry  to  a  select  group  of  compa¬ 
nies  able  to  mold  the  destiny  of  an  industry. 

Because,  while  the  ENNE  Awards  are  primarily 
designed  to  recognize  achievement,  they  also  rec¬ 
ognize  something  else. 

The  fact  that  tomorrow’s  enterprise  network  will 
be  determined  by  educational  opportunities  avail¬ 
able  today. 


That’s  why  all  the  proceeds  from  the  ENNE  Awards 
dinner  will  be  channeled  toward  educational 
programs  furthering  the  understanding  and  use 
of  enterprise  networking. 

Your  participation  on  September  1 1  will  translate 
into  opportunities  for  years  to  come. 

And  that’s  a  ticket  to  a  bright,  shiny  future. 

RESERVE  YOUR  TICKETS  TODAY! 

The  ENNE  Awards  Banquet  will  be  held  6:30 
P.M.,  Monday,  September  11,  1989  in  the 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel  at  Reunion  in  Dallas, 
Texas  during  the  NetWorld  '89  Show. 

Only  400  tickets  are  planned  for  sale. 

For  ticket  information  call 
(212)  983-4965 


™eEnne  Awards 

Honoring  The  Best  Of  The  Best. 

THE  ENNE  AWARDS  PROGRAM  305  Madison  Avenue,  Suite  2140,  New  York,  NY  10165 
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REVIEW 


The  lowdown  on 
high-volume  terminal  servers 


BY  DOMINIC  LAITI  JR. 


▼  AX  managers  in  the  market  for 
M  /  a  Local  Area  Transport  (LAT) 
■  /  terminal  server  that  supports 
more  than  100  users  will  find 

W  themselves  comparing  two  al- 

w  ternatives:  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  DECserver  550  and  Xyplex, 
Inc.’s  Maxserver  5000.  Both  boxes  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  viable  solu¬ 
tions  for  network  support  of  user  termi¬ 
nals. 

At  25  inches  high,  the  DECserver 
550  takes  up  about  a  quarter  of  the 
space  it  would  take  to  service  1 28  ports 
with  DECserver  200s  —  DEC’S  eight- 
port  box  that  is  currently  the  industry 
standard  for  these  devices.  The  Max- 
server  5000  is  more  space-economical 
with  a  height  of  only  IOV2  inches. 

The  need  for  speed 

The  DECserver  550,  which  can  sup¬ 
port  as  many  as  128  users,  was  de¬ 
signed  as  a  terminal  server.  Its  function 
is  just  that  —  to  serve  terminals  and 
printers.  Xyplex  took  the  idea  a  step 
further  and  designed  the  Maxserver 
5000,  which  supports  as  many  as  120 
users,  as  a  communications  server.  In 
addition  to  serving  the  basic  communi¬ 
cations  needs  of  terminals  and  printers, 
the  Maxserver  5000  also  supports  high¬ 
speed  data  input,  multiple  network  in¬ 
terfaces  and  concurrent  multiprotocol 
sessions. 

Although  both  devices  support  port 
speeds  up  to  38.4K  bit/sec,  the  DEC¬ 
server  550  has  a  maximum  input  of 
1 1 2Kbit/sec,  which  —  when  fully  load¬ 
ed  —  is  less  than  900  bit/sec  per  chan¬ 
nel.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  a  ter¬ 
minal  environment,  users  could  not 
possibly  reach  this  maximum  by  simply 
keystroking. 

Many  data  centers  have  to  support 
high  volumes  of  data  and  accommodate 
continuous  submissions  from  other  lo¬ 
cal  and  remote  processors  that  run  at 
speeds  from  1,200  bit/sec  to  9-6K  bit/ 
sec  and  up. 

The  DECserver  550,  however,  would 
run  out  of  gas  quickly  if  it  were  used  in 
such  a  manner. 

The  Maxserver  5000,  on  the  other 
hand,  accommodates  input  of  up  to 
1,384K  bit/sec  —  12  times  that  of  the 
DECserver  5  50.  But  if  throughput  on  ei¬ 
ther  product  exceeds  the  defined  maxi¬ 
mum,  the  resulting  throughput  per  port 
would  diminish. 

Single  vs.  parallel 

Both  products  offer  a  substantial 
maximum  output:  1,280K  bit/sec  for 
the  DECserver  550  and  2,536k  bit/sec 
for  the  Maxserver  5000.  But  while  the 
DECserver  550  is  based  on  a  single  pro¬ 
cessor,  the  Maxserver  5000  is  based  on 

Laiti  is  data  communications 
manager  for  Infotech  Data  Re¬ 
sources,  a  data  processing  and  com¬ 
munications  firm  in  Vienna,  Va. 


parallel  processors.  Each  of  the  Max- 
server’s  terminal  cards  has  its  own  pro¬ 
cessor  that  accommodates  one  million 
instructions  per  second;  hence,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  box  remains  constant 
with  high  volumes  of  data  traffic. 

This  architectural  difference  also 
gives  the  DEC  product  the  edge  when  it 
comes  to  boot  time.  Because  the  DEC¬ 
server  550  only  has  one  processor,  it 
appears  to  the  VAX  as  just  one  address; 
therefore,  it  takes  only  a  few  seconds  to 
boot  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  each  Max- 
server  card  has  its  own  unique  address 
(there  can  be  as  many  as  15),  it  may 
take  a  minute  or  more  to  boot.  This  can 
make  a  big  difference  with  research  and 
development  systems  that  are  often  up 
and  down. 

Managers  of  centers  with  remote  us¬ 
ers  should  note  that  the  Maxserver 
5000  has  a  full  complement  of  ports 
( 1 20)  with  RS-232  modem  control. 

The  DECserver  550  must  have  an 
eight-port  card  substituted  for  the  16- 
port  one  to  provide  this  control.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  this  increases  the  price  per  port 
substantially,  especially  if  there  are  a 
significant  number  of  modem  control 
requirements.  The  connection  to  the 
16-port  card  supports  communications 
up  to  1 ,000  feet,  an  advantage  to  local 
user  environments  because  it  extends 
the  area  serviced  by  that  local  net. 

Trouble-free 

Keith  Kidd,  a  communications  engi¬ 
neer  at  Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  manages  nine  DECserver  500s  — 
the  predecessor  of  the  550  —  and 
states  that  he  has  had  less  trouble  with 
his  DECservers  “than  with  any  other 
DEC  hardware.” 

Al  Phillips,  communications  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Wayne  Division  of  Dresser  In¬ 
dustries,  a  large  manufacturing  firm  in 
Salisbury,  Md.,  has  had  Xyplex  equip¬ 
ment  installed  for  three  years.  “We 
have  never  had  any  trouble  with  the 
equipment,”  he  says.  In  fact,  every 
manager  interviewed  who  has  either 
the  Maxserver  5000  or  the  DECserver 
550  (or  the  500)  extolled  the  products’ 
reliability. 

Xyplex  says  it  has  engineered  its 
product  for  the  least  amount  of  down¬ 
time  possible,  which  should  make  man¬ 
agers  feel  more  secure.  The  Maxserver 
5000  can  have  a  hot,  on-line  local  net¬ 
work  interface  card  backup  that  will 
take  control  if  the  main  card  goes  bad. 
However,  a  terminal  server  card  must 
be  sacrificed  to  make  this  arrangement 
possible. 

The  Maxserver’s  terminal  server 
cards  are  hot-swappable:  A  bad  card  can 
be  extracted  from  its  slot  and  a  new  one 
installed  with  no  disturbance  to  com¬ 
munications  on  other  cards.  If 
swapped,  the  old  card’s  configuration  is 
automatically  loaded  onto  the  new 
card. 


A  redundant  power  supply  can  also 
be  obtained  for  $3,490.  Therefore, 
maintenance  can  be  done  entirely  in- 
house;  the  user  mails  the  bad  cards  to 
Xyplex,  and  Xyplex  sends  a  replace¬ 
ment  back  via  overnight  mail. 

DEC,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  tak¬ 
en  this  approach  with  its  DECserver 
550.  Customers  must  rely  on  DEC  ser¬ 
vice  or  some  other  service  corporation 
to  resolve  any  hardware  problems.  If  a 
terminal  card  goes  bad,  only  the  users 
on  that  card  are  affected,  but  they  will 
be  without  service  until  the  whole  serv¬ 
er  can  be  brought  down  for  repair.  If  the 
local  network  card  goes  bad,  all  users 
are  affected. 

Managers  and  network  operators 
will  be  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  Max- 
server’s  Network  Management  System. 
It  does  everything  the  DECserver  can  do 
and  much  more,  and  it  does  it  all  on 
well-designed  display  windows.  “You’ll 
throw  out  your  LAT  software  when  you 
get  a  look  at  what  Xyplex  can  do,”  Phil¬ 
lips  says. 

In  addition  to  recording  network  uti¬ 
lization,  error  rate  data  and  individual 


does  what  it  was  made  to  do.  Many  man¬ 
agers  also  like  that  it  offers  a  single¬ 
vendor  solution  to  their  networking 
needs.  Yet,  with  changing  times  come 
changing  ideas,  changing  applications 
and  changing  networks.  Network  plan¬ 
ners  are  well-advised  to  make  sure  the 
products  they  incorporate  are  as  flexi¬ 
ble  as  possible. 

Xyplex  seems  to  have  taken  this  into 
consideration  with  the  design  of  the 
Maxserver  5000.  Its  architecture  not 
only  supports  the  network’s  current 
needs  but  also  can  be  adapted  to  meet 
future  requirements. 

Make  that  three  alternatives 

A  recent  arrival  to  the  terminal  serv¬ 
er  market  is  the  Vista,  manufactured  by 
Datability,  Inc.  of  New  York,  maker  of 
Remote  Access  Facility  software.  The 
company  only  began  shipping  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  February,  so  the  jury  is  still  out 
on  just  how  well  the  Vista  performs. 

First  impressions  concerning  the 
Vista  are  rather  favorable  though.  It  has 
a  5  ‘A -in.  design,  its  four  expansion  slots 
can  hold  cards  that  support  as  many  as 


Feature 
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Product 

Xyplex,  Inc.’s  Maxserver  5000 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
DECserver  550 

Throughput-input 

1 ,384K  bit/sec 

1 1 2K  bit/sec 

Throughput-output 

2.536K  bit/sec 

1 ,280K  bit/sec 

Hot-swappable  cards 

Yes 

No 

Processor 

Multiple 

Single 

Redundant  logic  and  power 

Yes 

No 

Multiprotocol  concurrent 

Yes 

No 

Warranty 

3  years 

Extra 

Cost  per  port  (maximum 
number  of  ports) 

$291 

$286 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  SLATER  SOURCE:  INFOTECH  DATA  RESOURCES,  VIENNA,  VA. 

port  configuration  and  activity,  the  Xy¬ 
plex  software  can  diagnose  communi¬ 
cations  quality  between  nodes.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  software,  which  costs  $2,500, 
can  run  on  different  VAX/VMS  hosts  in 
the  network  at  the  same  time. 

Users  who  choose  Xyplex’ s  LAT  In¬ 
terface  Card  forfeit  this  luxury  in  net¬ 
work  management  and  must  rely  on 
DEC’S  Terminal  Server  Manager  (TSM) 
software.  TSM  does  the  job  adequately, 
but  it’s  like  going  from  an  electric  mixer 
to  a  wire  whisk. 

Counting  the  cost 

A  fully  loaded  DECserver  550  runs 
about  $286  per  port  ($36,679  for  the 
unit);  the  Maxserver  5000  runs  about 
$291  per  port  ($35,920  for  the  unit). 
In  addition,  the  Maxserver  5000  comes 
with  a  three-year  warranty  on  all  parts 
and  labor.  DEC  service  and  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  extra,  which  adds  substan¬ 
tially  to  the  DECserver  550’s  total  (a 
minimum  of  $170  per  month). 

The  DECserver  550  is  reliable  and 


1 28  users,  and  it  can  be  rack-mounted. 

The  Vista’s  modular  components  can 
be  tailor  fitted  for  a  variety  of  network 
configurations.  The  Ethernet  network 
card  comes  standard  with  connectors 
for  thick,  thin  and  SynOptics  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.’s  unshielded  twisted-pair 
cable. 

The  line  cards  come  in  a  variety  of 
flavors:  an  eight-port  RS-232  (DB25) 
card,  a  32-port  RS-423  card,  a  32-port 
RS-423  card  with  50-pin  telephone 
company  connectors  and  an  eight-port 
Hayes  Microcomputer  Products,  Inc.- 
compatible  modem  card  (2,400  baud). 
Each  card  comes  with  its  own  proces¬ 
sor.  The  Vista  also  has  a  front  panel  and 
display  to  assist  in  server  configuration 
and  control. 

A  fully  loaded  Vista  —  1 28  ports  — 
costs  about  $118  per  port.  Datability 
definitely  has  the  right  idea  at  the  right 
price,  and  if  all  goes  according  to  plan, 
the  Vista  could  soon  be  the  product  to 
beat  in  the  terminal  server  market¬ 
place.  □ 
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Share  screens. 

With  Timbuktu  on  every 
Macintosh,  you  can  invite 

others  to  share  your  point  of  view.  (Advanced  password  protection  ensures  privacy.)  Sharing  screens  allows  two  or  more  users  to  work  on 
any  document  simultaneously.  It  also  allows  user  support  people  to  help  solve  users’  problems  without  leaving  their  desks.  Combine  Timbuktu 
with  Farallon’s  network  management  software,  and  support  people  can  manage  computers  and  servers  from 
anywhere  on  the  network.  Timbuktu/Remote  functions  similarly  to  Timbuktu,  only  over  modems  or  ISDN  links. 


Share  resources. 

With  Timbuktu  installed  on  each  Macintosh  throughout  the 
network,  you  can  access  any  Macintosh  and  its  databases, 
FAX  modems,  file  or  mail  servers,  or  mainframe  connections 
from  any  Macintosh  on  the  network. 


ONE  TIMBUKTU  PACKAGE  IS  REQUIRED  FOR  EACH  MACINTOSH. 

FAX  (415)  841-5770.  Timbuktu  is  a  trademark  of  Farallon  Computing,  Inc.  Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
©  1989  Farallon  Computing 


/ 

Timbuktu' 


Timbuktu/ 

Remote' 


■■■;  Farallon’ 

For  the  dealer  nearest  you,  call  (415)  849-2331. 


Transfer  files.  With  Timbuktu 
3.0,  you  can  transfer  files  and 
folders  directly  from  one 
Macintosh  or  file  server 
to  any  other  Macin¬ 
tosh  on  the  network. 

For  a  small  network, 

Timbuktu  is  faster  and 
more  cost-effective 
than  other  solutions, 
and  for  large  net¬ 
works,  it’s  an  ideal 
compliment  to  a 
dedicated  server. 


Teach  and  Train. 

With  Timbuktu,  you  can  turn  your 
company’s  network  into  an  electronic 
classroom.  Each  person  uses 
Timbuktu  to  watch  your  on¬ 
screen  presentation  while 
listening  to  your  descrip¬ 
tion  over  the  telephone. 


